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Course Descrintinn 

? d dis “ ntinUi,ieS bC,Wee " the con,rib ““ rs «° Bible, 
biblical revelation in the n , * e Testament, by a study of the major themes and ideas of the 
message of the Bible. " tas,0ncal development, giving a broad overview of the 


Prerequisites 

Erther OT Survey or NT Survey (BIBL 501 or 502), or their equivalent, preferably both. 
Class outline 

L Tues. Sep. 9 Introduction to the course (Waltke) 

Basis, Task, Method 

2. Thur.Sep.il The Gift of Creation: Gn. 1:1 -2:3 (Waltke) 

3- Tues. Sep. 16 The FaU and Gift of Seed: Gn. 2-3 (Waltke) 

4. Thur. Sep. 18 The Gift of the Abrahamic Covenant: Gn. 12-25 (Waltke) 

5. Tues. Sep. 23 The Gift of God's Name: Exod 3 and 6 (Waltke) 

6. Thur. Sep. 25 The Gift ofDeliverance and God as Warrior: Ex. 1-18 (Waltke) 

7. Tues. Sep. 30 The Gift of the Sinai Covenant: Ten Words (Waltke) 

8. Thur. Oct. 2 The Gift of the Cultus (Waltke) 

9. Tues. Oct. 7 The Gift of the Renewed Covenant: Deuteronomy (Waltke) 

10. Thur. Oct. 9 The Gift of the Land: Joshua (Waltke) 
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11. Tues. Oct. 14 The Gift of Kingship: Judges-Samuel (Waltke) 

12. Thur. Oct. 16 The Gift of Hymns: Psalms (Waltke) 

Tues. Oct. 21 Examination on OT theology (take home exam due) 

Lecture: Intro to NT Theology (Fee) 

14. Thur. Oct. 23 The Eschatological Framework: Jesus (Fee) 

(Read: Ladd, 31-41; 54-67; 89-102) 

MID-TERM BREAK (October 27-31) 

15. Tues. Nov. 4 The Eschatological Framework: Pauletal. (Fee) 

(Read Ladd: 521-37; 290-95; 259-264) 

Thur. Nov. 6 Salvation in Christ: The Human Predicament (Fee) 

(Read Ladd: 42-53; 435-447; 264-272) 

* 

17. Tues. Nov. 11 Salvation in Christ: The Kingdom as Good News (Fee) 

(Read Ladd: 68-88) 

18. Thur. Nov. 13 Salvation in Christ: The Pauline Perspective (Fee) 

(Read Ladd: 464-498) 

19. Tues. Nov. 18 Salvation in Christ: John; the Rest of the NT (Fee) 

(Read Ladd: 295-314) 

20. Thur. Nov. 20 Jesus the Saviour: Jesus' Self-Understanding (Fee) 

(Read Ladd: 133-169) 

21. Tues. Nov. 25 Jesus the Saviour: The Pauline Perspective (Fee) 

Jesus the Saviour: John/Hebrews 
(Read Ladd: 448-463; 273-289) 

22. Thur. Nov. 27 The People of God: The Perspective of Jesus (Fee) 

(Read Ladd: 103-132) 

23. Tues. Dec. 2 The People of God: The Pauline Perspective (Fee) 

The People of God: The Johanmne Perspective 
(Read Ladd: 555-594) 

24. Thur. Dec. 4 Salvation in Christ: The Consummation (Fee) 

(Read Ladd: 193-211; 595-614) 
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Academic Requirements 


1. Class meetings 

2. Readings 


36 hours 
44 hours 


OT 


NT 


( A philiinsburf N ,° f p‘ h T ° . Paln T Robertson - ne Ch ™ °S the Covenant, 
DeJ™ Pre *^ enan and Reformed - 1980) or Elmer Martens, Go* 

uestgn, (Grand Rapids: Baker, 1981). Due: Thursday, October 23 

“ the Appendix - Theae ““Scents should 
ompleted and handed in on the dates given in the class schedule. 

frnm r aa are . e *? ecU ' dto work onl y 4 hours per week on the assignments 
within tha^ewo* ^ “ y ° U ta » *"<= 


3. Term assignment 

There are two options (3250 words each): 


40 hours 


itsSS oflS^So ™^ reWS - PU,POSe ° fthiS paper is 10 ^ ,e with ,he 

(1) setting forth the methodological basis for such a theology (5%y 

(2) analyzing thetheology of Hebrews [in fight of the author's primal themes and 
urgencies] 

(3> witluhe^OT * h# ° f C ° Mi " uity “» 

W divershy (15%) HebreWS ““ the NeW TBtament in «"™» of unity and 


h. A paper on the Book of Ruth. The paper should follow the following foimar 
L Introduction (750 words) 

Set forth the basis, task and method for writing the paper. Show a critical 
interaction with other approaches. Use Gerhard Hasel: Old Testament 

l Q7R^ fre h ^ eS in the Current Debale Rapids: Eerdmans, 

1978) and John Sailhamer, Introduction to Old Testament Theology (Grand 
Kapids: Zondervan, 1995). 

H. The Theme(s) of Ruth (1250 words) 

Set forth the narrator’s theological concem(s), as you are able [e.g., his 
statements about God, character development, hero/heroine's own words,’plot 
eve opment (peaking), consequences of their actions, etc.] and the narrator’s 
techniques [e.g., inclusio, key words, synonyms, etc.]. Engage in detailed 
exegesis only as it is absolutely necessary to the interpretation of the book. 
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in. The Place of Ruth in the Progress of Revelation (2250 words) 

Set forth the development of the theme(s) in the progress of revelation and 
note contrasting treatment of theme(s) in other books. Use, as you are able 
redaction criticism and inter-textuality. 

IV. Annotated Bibliography 

With each entry give a one sentence evaluation. 

Either paper is due by Friday, December 5 


NOTA BENE: No extensions beyond December 12 are allowed in this course. All late 

papers between December 5 and 12 will be marked down 1/3 grade per day 
(including the days of the weekend). 


4. Two examinations: 


15 hours 


a. A take home Old Testament exam will be given out on October 16; it is due October 21 

b. The New Testament exam will be given during the regularly scheduled time for final exams 


Evaluation 


Book review/reading 20 
Term assignment 40 
Examinations 40 


(10% each) 
(20% each) 


4 * 


Course Texts 

REQUIRED: 

Robertson^ O. Palmer, The Christ of the Covenants (Phillipsbyrg, NJ: Presbyterian and Reformed, 
Martens, Elmer, Gods Design (Grand Rapids: Baker, 1981) 

Ladd, George Eldon, A Theology of the New Testament (rev. ed.; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1993) 


RECOMMENDED 
New Testament: 


Hasel, Gerhard, New Testament Theology. Basic Issues 
Rapids: Eerdmar.s, 1978) 


in the Current Debate (Grand 
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Old Testament: 

Clements, R. E. Interpreting Old Testament Theology," in One Hundred Years of Old 
Testament Interpretation (1976) J 


Dentan, R. C., Preface to Old Testament Theology (1963) 

Dumbrell, W. J. Covenant and Creation: An Old Testament Covenantal Theology (1984) 
Goldingay, J. "The Study of Old Testament Theology," TB 26 (1976) 

Hasel, Gerhard, Old Testament Theology. Basic Issues in the Current Debate (3rd ed • Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1982) 

Laurin, R., Contemporary Old Testament Theologians (1970) 

Oehler, G. F. Old Testament Theology (1883) 


Sailhamer, John. Introduction to Old Testament Theology (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1995) 
Smart, J. D., The Past, Present, and Future of Biblical Theology (1976) 


Terrien, S. "Biblical Theology: The Old Testament (1970-1984) 
Spectacular Growth," BTB 15/4(1985) 127-35 


a Decade and a Half of 


Vos, G. Biblical Theology (1948) 

/ 
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APPENDIX * Questions On Ladd 


Answer the following questions after having completed the assigned readings. Note that only 2 
ours is required for both the readings and the questions. Do only as many questions as time allows 


Please answer the questions in outline format with utmost brevity. 


SESSION 14 

Pages 31-41 (new edition) [34-44 old edition] 

1. List and define the two streams of religious life which took the place of living prophecy 
during the second Temple period. 

2. How was John the Baptist's message so revolutionary? 

3. What does Ladd suggest was John's intention concerning the twofold baptism? 

4. List the three options for the source of John's baptism. 

5. What does Ladd conclude is Jesus' perspective on John the Baptist? 

Pages 54-67 [57-69] 

L Briefly describe Cm a few words) the positions of Hamack, Weiss, Schweitzer, Dodd, 
Kummel, Jeremias and dispensationalism on the Kingdom of God (KOG)? 

2. What does Ladd suggest is the consensus of most scholars concerning the KOG? 

3. How does Ladd define basileia ton theou (Oysaofoy J*q /£ a q)? 

4. Describe the eschatological kingdom. 

5. What evidence does Ladd employ to support a present kingdom? 

6. Contrast the Jewish eschatological perspective and Ladd's proposed new structure 

7. What are the implications of Ladd's structure on the present Christian existed 


Pages 89-102 [91-104] 

1. What are the two canons of interpretation? 

2. What is the proper Sitz im Leben of Jesus' parables? 

3. How does Ladd's interpretation of mystery reinforce his proposed view of the KOG? 

4. From the parables which close the chapter, note several dimensions of what they teach 
concerning the KOG. 
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SESSION 15 


Pages 521-37 


1 . 

■7 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 
7. 


Mn e d °in S rhri«" U ' u e under, y in S idea of the old age motif in Paul? 

in Chnst and show how the phrase "in Adam" helps Ladd in his definition 

Compare and contrast "in the flesh" arid "in the Spirit" 

Shin £*=* ""“‘J" the flesh -' " dead t0 the flesh -” "dead-alive with Christ," and 
ath to the world contribute to our understanding of the Christian life? 

How does Ladd suggest Paul conceives the indwelling of Christ and the Spirit? 

What are some of the works of the Spirit in a Christian's life? 

Define what Ladd means by the "indicative" and "imperative" (see Summary). 


Pages 290-95 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


How does the Old Testament define life? 

According to Ladd, how does John 12;25 reveal the eschatological character of life? 
State^he^ J H° hn “ t6 f° ° Ur understand ing of life that is not found in the Synoptics? 

is both pSTInd'tS emPl ° yS “ SUPPOrt Ws P0Siti0 " ,hat in ,0hn ' S View eteraal 


Pages 259-64 


1 , 

2 . 

3. 


Compare and contrast Johannine and Synoptic dualism. 

H^wiVTnh^ 101633 Tv I,8ht " and " flesh S P irit " inform a Person about John's dualism? 
How is John s use of kosmos distinctive from that of the Synoptics? 
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SESSION 16 


P&gcs 42-53 

1. Summarize Ladd's observations concerning "this age" and "the age to come " 

1 S at &r “ t° me ° f thC distinct theolo S ical implications of the doctrine of Satan and demons? 

■i. What is the significance of Jesus’ confrontation with demonic powers? 

4. Ladd suggests that Jesus shared the Hebrew view of the world. Describe that view. 

5. According to Ladd what was Jesus* view of humanity? 

Pages 435-447 

1. List and briefly define all five Pauline uses of kosmos. 

2. What is Ladd's conclusion concerning the position of the present age and human existence? 

What is Ladd s position on Adam and original sin and to which scriptural passages does he 
appeal? 

4. Define Ladd's view and function of conscience. 

5. List some common terms for sin and their definitions. 

6. What is Ladd's perspective of divine wrath? 


Pages 264-72 

1. What is the evidence from John that Jesus inaugurated the new era? 

2. What evidence does Ladd offer to support his claim that John placed Jesus in the 
stream/center of redemptive history. 

3. What is Ladd s conclusion regarding the Johannine view of salvation? 

4. How is "salvation" defined within Greek dualism? 

5. What are some Johannine emphases which seem to oppose a gnostic type of dualism? 


SESSION 17 


Pages 68-88 

1. List Ladd s scriptural support for the kingdom as present realm of blessing. How does Mt 
11:11-13 specifically buttress Ladd's argument? 

2. What are the implications of Ladd's understanding of the Kingdom as present gift to the 


3. 

4. 


Note several aspects of the present and eschatological dimensions of the term salvation. 

^ ^ as t h e significance of the gift of forgiveness in Jesus' proclamation of the Kingdom 
or God? 


What is the very heart of Jesus' ethical teaching? 

What are the implications of Ladd's understanding of the Kingdom as God's Kingdom? 

In a brief outline, summarize Ladd's presentation of the seeking God, the inviting God the 
fatherly God and the judging God 
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SESSION 18 


Pages 464-98 [423-56] 


1 

2 

3 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 


~ mm 

f!? W do 5? Ladd reconcile the apparent incongruity of God's wrath with his love? 

d0CS L J add empl ° y 10 SUpport his position that Christ ' s death w as sacrificial? 
substftutfonary & $UPP ° n ^ traditional P osition that Christ's death was vicarious 

What did God objectively accomplish in Christ's substitutionary death? 

and objectivity as it relates to propitiatory, substitutionary sacrifice. 
How does Moms summarize the doctrine of redemption? 

Sunday'school ci^' S S ' ai °'’ jUStito,ion in a might help you present i, ,o a 

Repeat question 7 for reconciliation. 


SESSION 19 


Pages 295-314 [259-78] 


1 
2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 
11 . 
12 . 


Contrast knowledge in Greek and OT thought 

AL W ordi^r l t ed K i ”i 0 ^ fr0m Hem,Mic knowledge, yet like OT knowledge? 

According to Ladd, why does John use Hellenistic language? 

Laddconcludes that aftheia (truth) to John is the OT emeth, how does he substantiate this 

What role does faith play in salvation in the fourth gospel? 

What is the meaning of faith in ipisteuo eis) Christfn John? 

How do miracles function in the Synoptics as opposed to John? 

Define "works" (erga) and "signs" ( s*meia ) in John. 

What is the relationship of faith to signs in John? 

How does John understand glory ( doxa)? 

What is the relationship of knowledge to faith? 

How is Johannine mysticism" different from the mvstiricm nfth*> _o 
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SESSION 20 


Pages 133-69 [135-72] 

A. The Messiah 

Define messiah. Is it a name or title? 

How was the messiah understood in the Qumran, Similtudes of Enoch, 1st century 
apocalyptic and rabbinic literature? 

What are some of the key elements of messianic expectations in the gospels? 

at does Ladd conclude regarding Jesus' claim to messiahship? 

The Son of Man 

List the 3 key facts which are important in Ladd's discussion on the Son of Man (SOM) 

What is the probable OT background to the SOM? What is Ladd's conclusion regarding the 
Daniehc SOM? 

List several factors influencing scholarly judgment on the SOM. 

Why did Jesus call himself the SOM? 

The Son of God 

According to Vos, what are the 4 different uses/meanings of Son of God (SOG). 

Was the expression SOG ever a familiar messianic designation? 

Are the messiah and SOG equivalent? 

How do the Baptism, Temptation, and Mat 11:24-27 support the unique sonship of Jesus? 
How do messiahship and sonship differ? 

What is Ladd's conclusion about the SOG? 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

B, 
1 . 
2 . 

3. 

4. 

C. 
1 . 
2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


SESSION 21 


Pages 448-463 [408-22] 

1 ’ d ° eS Ladd suggest is the answer to the problem of the role of the Jesus of history for 

Paul? J 

2. What is the difference between the kerygma of Paul and Jesus? 

3. What is the twofold meaning of the confession Jesus is Lord? 

4. What is the basic significance of the title Kyrios ? 

< d0 f S Ladd su PP ort ki s contention of the two spheres of existence of the Son of God? 

What is Ladd's position on Phil 2:6-11 (i.e. morphe theou and harpagmon)! 

/. List some contemporary religious thoughts on the idea of a primal heavenly man? 

Pages 273-89 [237-53] 

1. What is John s main objective? How does Ladd arrive at this conclusion? 

2. Outline the idea of Logos in Heraclitus, Stoic theology, Philo, and Hermetic literature 

3. According to Ladd, how does John's use of Logos differ from other Logos and wisdom 

approaches? ® 

4. How does John's usage of Messiah, Son of Man, and Son of God differ from that of the 
Synoptics? 
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SESSION 22 


Pages 103-32 [105-34] 

1 ' Udd ™ C ,h th , r »h 7„ d * 1 f u as in understa " di "g W relationship to Israel? 

Ladd argues that the fellowship started by Jesus is in direct continuity ct t , 
then is the distinctive element? continuity with OT Israel. What 

BrieffJ d summ^ dd S “T WhiCh eXp ° Und the church ' s relationship to the kingdom? 

“SSr of ethics in the kingdom. ® 

wnat was Jesus posture towards the law? 

How “ S and Wilde, ' s positions concem ing ethics and the reign of God 

How does Ladd resolve absolute ethics during this aae? 

How can one's righteousness exceed that of the Scribes and Pharisees’ 

Is the righteousness of the kingdom attainable? 

What is Ladd's understanding of rewards? 


2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 
10 


SESSION 23 


Pages 555-94 [511-49] 
The Church [531-49] 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 


What is Ladd's conclusion conceming the government and 
church? 


organizational structure of the NT 


How rW* p i ^ P ° f , tbe Church based u P° n the u sage of ekkl*sia? 

How does Paul distinguish between Israel and the church? 

xplain the metaphors of the olive tree and temple of God 

SSte’.h?I iS , d e , HOly Spi "'' S rdationShi P “ - d within the church? 

“w doeshfsuppontte PaU "" e metaPh ° r * he is th = W* ° p Christ. 


The Christian Life [511-30] 


1 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 


^poriX “ dM n °‘ have a " e,hical sys,em ' evide "“ dora he W'* >° i" 

List the probable sources for Pauline ethics 

- -— 

at does Ladd suggest nonconformity to this age means? 
structural? ^ * perSpect,Ve of social ethics and of the impact of the gospel upon social 


SESSION 24 


Pages 193-211; 595-614 [193-210; 550-68] 

Compare and contrast the key points of Jesus’ eschatology with those of Paul. 
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Regent College: Bible 680 Biblical Theology 
Instructors: Gordon D. Fee & Bruce Waltke 



of the course lecture notes only* 


This package contains the 



Regent College 


BIBL 680 
Biblical Theology 

Lecture 1, Part 1: Introduction - Basis and Task of Biblical theology 
Lecturer: Bruce Waltke 

Objectives: Student has basic grasp of biblical theology as distinct from other theological 
disciplines, understands lecturer's approach to discipline (basis, task and method) and makes 
spiritual existential commitment to truth throughout course. 

Part I: Basis 


I. Position: the Protestant canon of Scripture (assumes revelation, inspiration, illumination, and 
canonics) 

N.B. Varying modes of inspiration and forms of literature: Cf. Heb. 1:1 andNum. 12:6-8. 
The anonymous historians of the Biblical historical books are prophets. The biblical poets 
claim to be inspired: cf. 2 Sam. 23:1-3; Prov. 2:6 

El. Implications: 

A. A theology, not history of Israelite religion 

B. Bible is authoritative for faith 

Geerhardus Vos, Biblical Theology (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1948): 

"the recognition of the infallible character of revelation is essential to every legitimate 
theological use made of this term." 

"If God be person and conscious, then the inference is inevitable that in every mode of self¬ 
disclosure He will make a faultless expression of His nature and purpose. He will 
communicate His thought to the world with the stamp of divinity on it. If this were 
otherwise, then the reason would have to be in His being in some way tied up in the 
limitations obstructing His intercourse with the world." (p. 20). 

N.B. Not necessarily normative for practice because God administers His covenant people 
differently in differing historical epochs. 

Modem dispensationalism rightly recognizes that there are great divisions in the history of 
redemption; it errs in failing to grasp the organic relation of these successive eras, as 
developing manifestations of one gracious design. 

C. The locus of revelation for theological reflection is primarily the text, not the events of 

God's self-revelation to which the text bears witness (see Heilsgeschichte and narrative 
criticism below) 
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D. Bible is a unity because it has One divine author and because 
human authors/redactors consciously unified text (see "Method"). 

1. In the OT God's sovereign word precedes events. Genesis 1,2,3,4,6, passim : and 

Deuteronomistic theology with patterns of prediction, fulfillment 1 Ki 8:56. 

2. N.T. regards itself as the fulfillment of the Old. Lk. 24:13-35, 45; Ac 3:18; 17:2,3 

3. Evidence of Unity of Primary History: 

a Unity of Pentateuch: seen in chronology and geography at conclusions of Genesis 
Numbers; see in seams at end and beginnings. 

Cf. Gn. 46:26, 27 with Ex. 1:1; Ge 50:25 with Ex. 13:19 
Cf. Ex. 25-40 (building tabernacle) with Lev 1-9 (ritual in it) 

Cf. Lev 27:34 with Nu. 36:13 
Cf. Num 10:11-13 with Dt. 1:19 

N.B. Thematic connections: 

Cf. Order of Creation constitutes basis for law. 

Cf. Covenant with nation's fathers, the patriarchs, sets stage of covenant with 
nation's founder, Moses 

N.B. Pentateuch a recognized unity in Neh. 8:9, 14-17; 10:28-39; 13:1-3 
b Unity of Deuteronomic History: 

cf. Dt. 34:5 and Joshua 1:1; Joshua 1 a pastiche of Deuteronomy; 
cf. Joshua 24:8 and Judges 2:6; 

cf. Judges 21:5 and 1 Samuel 8; period of Judges ends in 1 Samuel 12; 
cf. "Succession Narrative" in 2 Sam. 9-21 and its conclusion in 1 Kgs 1-2. 

c Deuteronomy is the Janus book between Pentateuch and Deuteronomic History. 

d. Primary History unified by theme of the covenantal relationship between God and 
Israel (Abrahamic, Sinaitic/New, Davidic), featuring God's faithfulness to his 
obligations in spite of Israel's unfaithfulness to its. 

1) Genesis: an irrevocable covenant to the fathers to make of them a nation to be 
light to the Gentiles. 

2) Exodus-Dt.: a covenant with Old Israel to keep God's law and so be a light 
to the Gentiles. 

3) Old Israel with old covenant replaced by New Israel, the Church with a new 
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covenant. 


4) Davidic covenant supplements Mosaic/Newl Covenant. Idealization of 
historical king leads into eschatological Messianism. 

4. Prophetic books unified by Daniel ( 9:2) 

5. Five books of Psalter unified in Post-Exilic Israel 

6. An authoritative fixed canon of the Old Testament established about the time of Judas 
Maccabeus and his associates after the Antiochene persecution (164 BC). See Roger 
Beckwith, The Old Testament Canon of the New Testament Church and Its Background in 
Early Judaism (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1985). 

E. Study will assume unity of canon and that final locus of revelation is the canon itself. 

DI. Contrast to other types of theologies: 

A. Natural theology: based in nature 

B. Systematic theology in Reformed tradition: based in Scripture and nature 

C. Multiple bases 

1. Traditional: .reason. Church, Christian experience. Scripture, culture (see John 
Macquarrie, Principles of Christian Theology (1966). 

2. Catholic (Roman, Greek Orthodox, Anglo-Catholics): Bible and Church 
traditions. 

3. Bible and sectarian treaties 

IV. Contrast to other biblical theologies 

o 

A. Religiogeschichtliche Schule : Gabler, Sender, Wellhausen 

B. Source criticism: Schulz, Davidson, Eichrodt 

C. Oral Tradition (kerygmatic statements in isolated traditions: Von Rad 

D. Christian faith: Eissfeldt and Vriezen 

V. Contrast and comparison with Heilgeschichte : locus of revelation for OT theology is the 
historical events, the holy history behind the text, as the locus of meaning. In fact, however, these 
are inseparable from the representation of these events within the text (see lecture on Method. 

Part II: Task 

I. Position: to provide summary explanations and interpretations of 

the final form of blocks of writing in the Old Testament (e.g.. Primary History, Hymnic, Wisdom, 
Apocalyptic) with a view to letting their various themes emerge, to indicating their dynamic 
interrelationship, including their continuities and discontinuities, with one another, and to 
exposing the progressive revelation of divine matters. . 

N.B. Contrast Deuteronomic history and Chronicler 
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n. Implications 


A. Study based on the grammatico-historical approach to interpretation, including form 
criticism, redaction criticism, narrative criticism and canonical criticism. 

B. Study based on form criticism but not tradition criticism. 

C. Study based poetics and narrative criticism 
(see method) 

N.B. Sailhamer speaks of: 

"in-textuality" (also known as rhetorical criticism and poetics): observe the strategy that 
gives cohesion to the smallest literary units (cf. Genesis 1:1-2:3) (See Sailhamer, p 207- 

9). 

"inner-textuality": observe the strategy by which the whole fabric of the biblical books 
are built up. These strategies give insight into the theme and/or basic message of the 
literary units. Cf. Five Books of Psalter; Judges 2:10-19 (Sailhamer, pp. 209-213). 

D. Study based on redaction of books into larger units (see above): 

E. Study will be based on the canon as the final locus of revelation. 

1. The OT contributors themselves reshaped earlier blocks of writings into new and greater 
unities 

2 NT writers self-consciously added to OT 

a Matthew. 1:1-14; 
b Rev. 21:1; 22:1-5; 

c Genesis alone quoted in NT about 225 times.. 

d First Peter self-consciously related to OT, noting continuities and discontinuities 
between Old and New Israels. 

N.B. Sailhamer speaks of con-textuality (i.e., : why books are located as they are 
within Tanak: cf. Proverbs 31:10-31 and Ruth (See Sailhamer, pp. 213-215). His 
illustration, however, shows the complexity of theologizing on this relationship. 

G. Study will also be based on "inter-textuality": study of links between and among biblical 
text. Later biblical writers wrote with full awareness of earlier biblical texts and assume their 
readers also would be thoroughly acquainted with those other texts. Cf. "Second Exodus" in 
Isaiah and Mark based on "Second Isaiah.". The Pentateuch is foundational in Tanak (See 
Sailhamer, pp. 212-213). 

H. Study will represent diversity of presentations of divine matters. 
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D3. Contrast to Systematic Theology 


A. Historical, not to present the Christian faith. 

B. Categories of thought are derived from Biblical blocks of writings, not from logic. 

IV. Contrast of this conceptualization with other biblical theologies: 

A. Relieiogeschichtlicheschule 

B. Thematic center (Eichrodt, Kaiser) 

C. Confession center (Eissfeldt) 

D. Kerygmatic traditions (Von Rad) 

E. Logical categories: God, man, salvation 

F. Vantage point of New Testament (Childs) 

G. Exegetical center (Martens I) 
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Regent College 


BIBL 680 
Biblical Theology 

Lecture I, Part 2: Introduction - Method: Hermeneutics, Poetics and Narrative Criticism 
Lecturer: Bruce Waltke 


Part I: Hermeneutic sacral 


I. A Confessional/Spiritual-Existenial Reading: The basis - in the Bible, God reveals himself, 
inspires its words, initiates faith in him through it and illuminates its meanings2- entails a 
spiritual-existential commitment in reading, not a purely descriptive approach (relying on a 
scientific method). Truth compels our response. We finally stand under the text to respond in 
service, not above it to critique it, though in the exegetical process critical judgements had to be 
made. After being exposed to the problems and promise involved in a grammatical-historical 
approach, we return to the text with a second naivety. We remain child-like, the heirs of God's 
kingdom. 

Implied author, who is inspired by God, is addressing a particular audience who represents the 
universal/Catholic church (see narratee below). As participants in God's covenants through the 
operations of the Holy Spirit, the covenant community perceives itself as recipients or addressees 
of direct calls for commitment on its part to God's promised commitments on his part. Members 
of the covenant community understand themselves as those empowered, authorized, forgiven and 
loved in the operation of the Spirit-inspired text. The NT when speaking of the OT uses the 
present tense and the first person pronoun: it says to us. 

This entails a decision on the part of the human partners to discontinue their former community 
boundary wherein they once found meaning. They cannot hide in the anonymity of the crowd 
but must decide as an individuals to be part of the same spiritual community as that of the inspired 
writers who gave the community the canon. This kind of reading never leaves the human partner 
unchanged, uninvolved, or untransformed. 

This model moves beyond reflection to action. It demands of the human partner more than a 
merely passive acceptance of the religious conventions of a particular sub-culture or group. 
Rather it orders them to commit themselves to an obedient venture in a transforming reading 
which gives birth to more authentic faith. 


’I lean heavily on Anthony C. Thistelton, New Horizons in 
Hermeneutics (Zonderfan Publishing House, 1992): 556-619. 

2 Implied authors of narrative are prophets (see below), and real 
authors claim inspiration (cf. Psalm 18; Prov 2:6; 30:1-6; 1 Kings 
4:29-34 [Heb 5:11-14] 
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To pour out words of admiration and praise about the heroes of the Bible is not to understand 
them. It entails to live the gospel, more than to think about it. 

The cash-currency of a confession such as Jesus is Lord can be seen in existential attitudes of 
surrender, obedience, reverence and devotion. Cf. Rom. 14:7. 

II. A reconstructionist reading: The grammatico-historico-canonical approach: a reconstructionist 
reading of the text. 

A. The implied authors used a common language within a historical situation shared by the 
covenant community at the time of writing. Their meaning is understood in the light of that 
language and historical situation. 

B. Levels of significations 

J. P. Fokkelmann discerns 12 levels to the narrative: 

book/composition 
sections/cycles4 
episodes [plot] 
scenes 
scene parts 
sequences/speeches 
sentences 
clauses 
phrases 
words 
syllables 
sounds 

N.B. The first 7 levels, the verbal level, are normally handled in the grammatico-historical 
approach; the last 7 typically pertain to narrative criticism. 

N.B.The book/composition has an abstract theme. 

"For this level the analysis of structure is based on themes of the narrative units or the ideas 
contained therein. Themes and ideas are closely related. But themes are usually formulated 
in the form of short phrases, ideas in the form of complete sentences. Themes define the 
central issues of the narrative. They are embodied in the various narrative elements ... and 
serve as their focal point and as a unifying and integrating principle. Ideas are the meanings 


J j. P. Fokkelman, Narrative Art and Poetry in the Books of Samuel 
(Dover, NH: Van Gorcum, 1986): 11:4. 

4 Fokkelman speaks of "Acts" and Pratt of "Larger Units." 
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and lessons contained in the narrative, their message of'philosophy.'" 5 

"A word of warning should be uttered here. Since themes or ideas are not stated overtly, but 
have to be extracted by means of interpretation, one should exercise a good deal of self- 
restraint and self-criticism before proceeding to the delineation of thematic or ideational 
structure.... The subjective factor increases considerably when the ingredients of the structure 
are themselves the product of the rather subjective process of interpretation, so in order to 
steer clear of undue arbitrariness themes and ideas should b borne out by the facts of the 
narrative as clearly and unambiguously as possible. Also, vague and general formulations 
should be avoided." 6 

N.B. The meaning is often complex. 

C. Their inspired books became part of the larger inspired Scripture.7 Within this larger whole 
the individual parts are now understood. Cf. Psalm 8.8 

D. A reconstructionist reading cannot be separated from an existential spiritual commitment.9 
See introduction to B.Waltke, "Finding the Will of God: A Pagan Notion." 

It requires empathy and rapport to reconstruct the thoughts of the biblical author. It is 
inaccurate and misleading to associate historical reconstruction with a restriction to scientific 
(i.e., positivistic and rationalistic) method. The interpreter's own understanding undergoes 
constant revision, modification, and correction as she/he seeks to enter the processes that lie 
behind the production of biblical texts. 

Ill Logic: law of Parsimony: the simple, and yet most comprehensive, interpretation is preferred over 
the complex and circumscribed. 

"An interpretation that resolves several difficulties in the text in one fell swoop is not only more 
elegant, it has the ring of truth." 10 

Cf. 42:24 "He had Simeon taken from them and bound before their eyes." Why Simeon? 

Rashi: appeals to Gen 34: "It was Joseph's intention to separate him from Levi, lest the two of 
them conspire to kill him." These blood brothers had proved themselves to be bloodthirsty and 


5 Bar-Efrat, pp. 108-09. 

6 Ibid., pp. 169-70. 

7 Brevard S. Childs, Biblical Theology in Crisis (Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press, 1970). 

8 Childs, 151-63. 

9 Bruce K. Waltke, Finding the Will of God: A Pagan Notion? 

(Portland, OR: Vision House, 1995), pp. 9-17. 

10 Bonchek, p.16. 
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rash. 


Ibn Ezra appeals to 42:22-23: "Reuben replied, "Didn't I tell you not to sin against the boy? But 
you wouldn't listen! Now we must give an accounting for his blood.' They did not realize that 
Joseph could understand them, since he was using an interpreter." Joseph now realized the 
responsibility for selling him into slavery fell upon the next oldest brother, Simeon. 

Section II: Poetics 


I. Introduction 

A. Definition: literary devices that an author uses to construct his composition: 

"an inductive science that seeks to abstract the general principles of literature from many 
different manifestations of those principles as they occur in actual literary texts." Its essential 
aim is not "to elicit meaning from a text" but rather "to find the building blocks of literature 
and the rules by which they are assembled." Thus, "poetics is to literature as linguistics is to 
language. That is, poetics describes the basic components of literature and the rules governing 
their use. Poetics strives to write a grammar, as it were, of literature." We must first know 
how a text means before we can know what it means. 11 

N.B. Fisbane speaks of text and "texture." 

N.B. Through these devices a skillful author embeds meaning in his text without explicit 
articulation: "techniques for making a meaning available without articulating it explicitly." 12 

B. Authors, not redactors 

1. Difference between the concept of author versus redactor: 

"Diachronic" literary critics regard the text as "crudely" pieced together; "Synchronic" 
literary critics regard it as artistic with careful attention to detail 

"Is the narrative hand 'crude'—what critics usually mean when they write redactional or 
'careful'—what I mean when I write authorial?" 13 

N.B. "Synchronic" critics do not deny sources but treat them with indifference. 

2. Implications: 


“Berlin, p. 

15. 

12 M. Buber 


13 Polzin, p. 

57 . 
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a. Exegetical expectations differ: The biblical narrators use words sparingly; each word 
counts. The interpreter's attitude should be that nothing in the text is for naught. 14 

N.B. What Von Rad says of Genesis 1, but not in the sense he intends, is true of all 
Scripture: "Nothing is here by chance; everything must be considered carefully, 
deliberately, and precisely...." 

Cf. Names of God in Genesis 1 and 2. Variation may be due to different sources but 
more importantly they function differently. "God" Elohim refers to God's 
transcendence and dominion over 'adam; "The LORD" YHWH refers to his 
immanence and his covenant relationship with Israel. 

b. Hermeneutical expectations: not looking for layers of meaning before the text; but 
meaning of text. 

c. Theological expectations: text is theologically laden with subtle and nuanced 
meaning; not a bundle of contradictory meanings. 


II. Poetic techniques/rhetorical criticism for both Prose and Poetry and signification (see also 
Narrative Criticism: Evaluative Viewpoint). 

A. Leitwort ( = lead word that gives focus to text) 

Martin Buber coined the word Leitwort, in analogy to Leitmotiv, defining it as "a word or 
word root that is meaningfully repeated with a text or sequence of texts or complex of texts." 
He continued, "those who attend to these repetitions will find a meaning of the text revealed 
or clarified, or at any rate made more emphatic." 

Cf. Isaac: "game" (25:28; 27:10x); "tasty food" (Gen. 27:6x) 

Cf. Ruth: hesed: Those who read the book as a beautiful love storyl5 miss the point of the 
book 

B. Refrain: Cf. Samson: two cycles divided by 15:20; 16:31: Each cycle (14:1-15:20; 16:1-31) 
contains two episodes [woman of Timnah (14:1-15:8), handed over bound by Judeans (15:9- 
20); whore of Gaza (16:1-3), Delilah (16:4-31), each of which climaxes with prayer: for life 
(15:18) for death (16:28-30). 

C. Contrast: associates or juxtaposes things that are dissimilar or opposite: "It has been said that 
a sign of the creative individual is his ability to perceive the differences in similar things and 


14 Bonchek, p. 15. 
15 Ryken, p. 12. 
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the similarities in different things. "16 

Cf. Gen 24:12-14 with 29:1-12; 25:21; 30:1-2; Judges 13:2-5 with 7-8 
Cf. Judah versus Josephl7 

D. Comparison: associates or juxtaposes things that are alike or similar. 

Cf. "jeopardy of matriarch" (Gen 20:1-18; 21:22-32 (Abraham/Sarah and Abimelech, 
climaxing with treaty at Beersheba); (26:1-30 Isaac/Rebekah and Abimelech, climaxing with 
treaty at Beersheba). To show that Isaac under the same blessing as Abraham. 

E. Logic: Causation and Substantiation: order the text through relationships of cause and effect. 

Jacob deceives Esau through blindness of sight (24:18-24; Laban deceives Jacob through 
blindness of night (29:25); David's sing (2 Sam. 10-12) and decline (2 Sam 13-19). 

[Judah] tells Jacob to recognize [haker-na] the bloody tunic (37:32,33; Tamar tells Judah to 
recognize [haker-na] the staff (38:25) 

F. Climax/intensification: movement from lesser to greater intensity. 

1 Sam 16; Genesis 1: Third day climaxes with vegetation (demanding water); sixth day 
climaxes with humanity. 

G. Some pattemsl8 

1. Symmetrical (ABCA'B'C): " Parallel patterns tend to invite comparison of the parallel 
sequences and of individual parallel elements. Comparison often reveals progression, but 
not necessarily opposition or contrast, between the parallel components." 19 


16 Bonchek, p. 59. 

17 Pratt, pp. 211f. 

18 See Richard L. Pratt, Jr., He Gave Us Stories (Brentwood, 
Tennessee: Wolgemuth & Hyatt, Publishers, Inc. 1990, pp. 179-230. 

19 Walsh, p. xiv. 
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1 Kings 19: 9b-18 


A Setting at the cave and word of LORD came(19:9a) 

B. LORD'S question: what are you doing here, Elijah (19:9b) 

C. Answer: "I have been very zealous... my life away" (19:lOf 

D. Then the LORD said (19:1 la) 

E. Wind...not in the wind (19:11b) 

F. Earthquake...not in earthquake (19:11c) 

G. Fire..not in fire (19:12a) 

H. S ound of sheer silence (19:13 a) 

A' Setting: at the cave a voice came (19:13b) 

B' Question: what are you doing here, Elijah (19:13c) 

C' Answer: "I have been very zealous ... away" (19:14) 

D' Then the LORD said (19:15a) 

E. Anoint Hazael (19:15) 

F. Anoint Jehu (19:16a) 

G. Anoint Elisha (19:16b) 

E' Hazael kills (19:17a) 

F Jehu kills (19:17b) 

G'Elisha kills (19:17c) 

H. 7,000 have not bowed to Baal 

B. Concentric [usually, called 'chiastic'] symmetry: ABCB'A’ 

Function: "Concentric symmetry usually emphasizes the central elements (and sometimes the 
.first and last elements as well). The central element often contains a turning point in the 
narrative development. The sequences before and after the turning point—often called "the 
pivot"— or the individual corresponding elements in those sequences often contrast with one 
another. Radday ( p. 67) argues that "chiastic structure seems to have been compulsory for 
a narrator but this convention slowly faded away until it completely disappeared, 
approximately in the 5th century B.C.E." Though too extreme, it suggests the frequency of 
this pattern 

1 Kings 1-11 

A prophet intervenes in the royal succession: 1:1-2:12 

B. Solomon eliminates threats to his security: 2:13-46 

C. The early promise of Solomon’s reign: 3:1-15 

D. Solomon uses his gift for the people: 3:16-4:34 

E. Preparations for building temple: 5:1-18 

F. Solomon builds the Temple 6:1-37 

G. Solomon builds 'rival' buildings 7:1-12 
F' Solomon furnishes the temple 7:13-51 
E' Solomon dedicates the temple, warned by God 8:1-9:9 
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D' Solomon uses his gifts for himself 9:10-10:29 
C' Tragic failure of Solomon's reign 11:1-13 
B' Yahweh raises up threats to Solomon's security: 11:14-25 
A' A prophet determines the royal succession 11:26-43 

D. Janus: a literary unit that looks back and forth to unite two units: cf. Gen 4-25-26- 6-1-8 
9:18-27 

E. Generalization and particularization: movement in the text toward explication that becomes 
either more specific or more comprehensive 

Cf. Prologue of Genesis (1:1-2:3) and Toledoth of heaven and earth (2:4-4:26) 

Cf. Judges: 2:10-23 with particular cycles of judges 
Cf. Proverbs 1:10 and 11-18. 

F. Preparation/foreshadow: refers to the inclusion of material in one part of the narrative that 
serves primarily to prepare the reader for what is still to come. See Samson 

Cf. Gen 22:1; 25:28 & 27:1-17 

4 

G. Summarization: offers a synopsis or abridgement of material that is treated more fully 
elsewhere. See Gen 2:1 

H. Interrogation: employment of a question or problem followed by its answer or solution; cf. 
Job: why is a person righteous? 

I. Inclusio: refers to a repetition of features at the beginning and end of a unit, as exemplified 
by the use of antiphons in liturgical poetry (cf. 1 Sam. 2 and 2 Sam. 22: 1 The purpose of 
inclusio: 

1. Framing a unit 

2. Stabilizing the material enclosed (Ridout) 

3. Emphasizing by repetition 

4. Establishing the nexus with the intervening material for rhetorical effect. 

J. Intercalation: the insertion of one literary unit in the midst of another. Cf. Gen 5:1-31 with 
5:32; 6:9; and 9:28. 

K. Inter-textuality/Allusion: a reference in one passage to another.20 Cf. Psalm 8 and Genesis 
1. Judges 19:1-13 and Genesis 19. 

L. Irony: see figures of speech, the audience shares with he author knowledge of which a 


20 Pratt, p. 246. 
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character is ignorant. "21 "the implicit meaning intended by the speaker differs from that which 
he ostensibly asserts." Dramatic irony: "The character knows less than the reader, or 
unknowingly does things which are not in his or her own best interest, or from the course of 
events leading to results which are the reverse of the character's aspirations.... the character 
speaks in all innocence, while the author , who is after all responsible for the way the 
character phrases the words, given them an ironic flavor.22 Cf. Gn 27:28-29; 44:15, 12. 


Part 



Narrative Criticism 


I. Introduction 

A. Narrative criticism is, among other things, a specific application of "poetics" to narrative, 
finding the "ingredients" of a narrative by which the narrator communicates his meaning vis-a- 
vis his evaluative point of view. 

B. Definition of narrative criticism: 

1. Narrative is a representational form of art. Narrative criticism is an attempt to observe, 
analyze and systematically classify how narratives represent that which the narrators 

wishes to represent, how they tells their stories, in order to communicatetftfaHrtnrchiohghe narrate 
A narrative represents character(s) and event(s), often in distinct settings, whose 
interaction constitutes the plot. 

"Narrative communicates meaning [mine] through the imitation of human life, the 
temporal ordering of human speech and action. It constructs a verbal world that centers 
on human characters, their relations, desires, and actions in time. "23 

"Somehow we have no problem with paintings of apples. We know they represent apples 
even though are two-dimensional, and not always true to life in size or color. Conversely, 
we know that the paintings of applies are not real; if we cut them no juice will run out, 
if we plant them they will not grow. We can make the transfer from a realistic painting 
to the object that it represents—i.e. we can 'naturalize' the painting—because we know 
(either intuitively or from having learned them) the conventions of the medium. "24 

N.B. Narrative communicates meaning more subtly than other forms of literature. 

2. Discourse versus story. Narratives have two aspects: 


21 Pratt, p. 247. 

22 Bar-Efrat, p. 125 

23 Fewell and Gunn, ABD , IV: 1023. 

24 Berlin, p. 13. 
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a. Story: the extra-linguistic referent: "Story refers to the content of the narrative, what 
the narrative is about. A story consists of such elements as events, characters, and 
settings, and the interaction of these elements comprises what we call plot. "25 

b. Discourse: how the story is told. "Discourse refers to the rhetoric of the narrative, 
how the story is told. Stories concerning the same basic events, characters, and 
settings can be told in ways that produce very different narrative. "26 

c. This rhetorical feature aims to communicate a point of view. Cf. Joshua 15:63 and 
Judges 1:21. 

II. Narrative criticism and historical criticism 
A. Narrative and fiction 

1. Story is not fictitious. Apart from the possibility of Jonah, biblical narrative in the is not 
fictitious, contra classical higher critics such as. R. Pfeiffer, and form critics such as H. 
Gunkel, and modem literary critics such as Robert Alter: "prose fiction is the best general 
rubric for describing biblical narrative".27 

a. Israel is obsessed with history, not myth. 

b. Appeal is made to written records (e.g., "Book of Yashar") 

c. "The historiographic function surfaces in the frequent dating, in the commentary on 
names and places, in the etiological-looking tales, in the genealogies and other items 
or even patterns, like chronology, that seem to resist assimilation to any higher order 
of coherence." 28 

d. If not, God is transformed from the Lord of history into a creature of man's 
imagination. 29 

2. Discourse is similar to fiction. Both the historian and fiction writer generate a mood 
stance: reflection, exploration, edification, celebration (i.e., strengthen community 
bonds), cathartic cleansing, and/or sheer delight. The biblical historical books are both 
history and literature (i.e., point of view, ordering of time, characterization, and 
organization). 

a. Good historical writing is interpretive, not just reportive. "History writing is not a 


25 Powell, p. 23. 

26 Ibid. 

27 Alter, 1981: 24; Herbert Schenidau ( Sacred Discontent ) 

" historicized prose fiction") 

28 Sternberg, 23. 

29 Sternberg, 32. 
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record of fact—of what 'really happened' but a discourse that claims to be a record of 
fact. "30 It is a representation, a mimesis, of reality. "In Kings we are repeatedly told 
that details skimped in the narrative at hand can be discovered by referring to the 
Chronicles of the Kings of Judea and the Chronicles of the Kings of Israel. Those 
books, one may assume, were excluded from the authoritative national tradition and 
hence not preserved because they were court histories, probably partisan in character, 
and erred on the side of the cataloguing of historical events without an informing 
vision of God's design working through history. "31 

b. Good historical writing must be selective to achieve its interpretive aim: "If a historian 
deals with men as persons, he must concern himself with human character. He must 
bring to play on the understanding of men of whom, in the nature of things historical, 
the record grants him only fragmentary glimpses, all the resources afforded him by his 
systematic knowledge, his experience of life, his introspection, and such wisdom as 
God gave him.... The historical record which is all too exiguous is also paradoxically 
all too full. In order to make human character stand clear of the clutter of routing 
action ... [the historian has to] practice the art of discerning and reporting the telling 
detail, the illuminating incident, the revelatory remark." 32 

B. Fiction and history cannot necessarily be distinguished by form. See 2 Sam. 12 where David 
misunderstood fiction as history 33 

ffl Implied author versus real author. The anonymous author is reconstructed by the reader from the 
narrative. "The goal of such a definition... is not to arrive at a partial understanding of what the 
real author might have been like, but to elucidate the perspective from which the narrative must 
be interpreted. The implied author's point of view can be determined without considering 
anything extrinsic to the narrative. The interpretive key no longer lies in background 
information, but within the text itself."34 

A. The narrator's voice: he breaks into the story by adding "he said," to introduce the quotes; 
by the time frame in inserting expositions (see below) at the beginning of the story, evalutive 
judgments (see below on narrator’s point of view), summaries, etiologies and other historical 
notices (cf. Gen 28:19; Ex 16:32; 1 Sam 9:9). 

B. Since the implied author assumes his historical background, the grammatical-historical 
interpretation is still necessary (see lectures on "Historical Background"). 


^Sternberg, 1987:25. 

31 Alter, pp. 34-35. 

32 J. H. Hexter, Doing History (London: Allen and Unwin, 1971) 
167-68. 

33 Sternberg, p. 30. 

34 Powell, p. 5. 
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C. The implied author of biblical narrative is a prophet. His omniscience and omnipresence, 
apart from modern demands of documentation, is due to his heavenly inspiration, not his 
fictitious inventiveness. "As a rule of narrative communication, inspiration amounts to 
omniscience exercised on history: the tale's claim to truth rests on the teller's God-given 
knowledge. The prophet assumes this stance (or persona) explicitly, the storyteller implicitly 
but none the less authoritatively. "3 5 

1. Examples of God's thoughts: See Genesis 1-4; 6:6, 8; 13:13; 25:34b; Ex. 2:25; 4:14; Nu. 
12:3; 2 Sam. 11:27; 2 Sam. 17:14. Ki. 1:4; 2 Sam. 13; 11:15. 

2. Examples of the human situation: 

a. of human cognition: Gen. 31:32; 38:15; 1 Sam. 3:8; 2 Sam. 17:4 

b. of human emotions: Gen. 2:25 29:20; 34:7; Ex. 32:19; 1 Sam. 4:13 2 Sam. 13:15; 1 
Ki. 1:50; Jon 4:6 

c. of human volition: 1 Sam. 31:4; 2 Sa 23:16, 17; 1 Ki. 9:1; Esth 3:6. 

* 

IV Real (historical) audience versus implied audience (narratee) 

A. Real (historical): The narrator shifts the perspective from "that day" to "this day" by breaking 
into the story to bring the material up to date. For example, the "Deuteronomist" inserts 56 
of his own verses into Deuteronomy which he otherwise attributes to Moses: 1:1-5; 2:10-12, 
20-23; 3:9, 11, 13B-14; 4:41-5:1A; 10:6-7, 9; 27:1A,9A, 11; 28:69; 29:1 A; 31:1, 7 A, 9-10A, 
14A, 14C-16A, 22-23A, 24-25, 30; 32:44-45, 48; 33:1; 34:1-4A, 5-12.36 

B. Implied audience (the narratee): the universal covenant community that shares the narrator's 
evaluative point of view (2 Tim 3:16). 

1. The real hero of all the stories is Israel's eternal God. 

2. The stories pertain to the covenant community, the universal Church, and its flawed 
saints. They are the Christian's, not the Jew's, forefathers. 

3. NT often refers to the Old Testament using present tense, not past, and first person 
pronoun, not third. 

4. The covenant community believes the narrator is inspired by God. As such the narrator's 
story is the Word of God through which God meets his people. 


35 Sternberg, 34. 
36 Polzin, 1980:29 
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a. Unstable irony (i.e., the author means other than he says) is ruled out as a literary 
possibility. 

b. Deconstruction is ruled out because it seeks to deconstruct through internal 
inconsistencies within the narrative the narrator's evaluative point of view in order to 
reconstruct the reader's point of view to empower himself 

C. The a priori of the narrator: 

We know the events and characters of the Bible only as the inspired authors represent them. 
Sometimes the same events and persons are represented from different viewpoints. Contrast 
Kings and Chronicles 

We do not have direct access to the characters of a narrative, and their speech is even 
embedded in the narrator's through such phrases as, 'And he said', 'And she answered.'. We 
see and hear only through the narrator's eyes and ears. The narrator is an a priori category, 
as it were, constituting the sole means by which we can understand the reality which exists 
within a narrative. The nature of this reality, and the essence of the narrative world, with its 
characters and events, and, above all, their significance, is entirely dependent on the narrator, 
through whom we apprehend." 

V. Evaluative point of view and hermeneutics: 

A. Narrative criticism aims to discern the narrator's evaluative point of view, which governs a 
work as a whole: 

"Evaluative point of view may be defined as the standards of judgment by which readers are 
led to evaluate the events, characters, and settings that comprise the story. "37 

"Evaluation is that which indicates the point of the narrative—its raison d'etre. No one wants 
to hear a pointless story, so the narrator must have ways of letting his audience know why he 
is telling his story. Evaluators may "stop the action and focus attention on a particular facet 
of it in order to bring out the point(s) of the narrative, to give the narrative meaning and 
direction. "3 8 

B. Hermeneutics (see also 'implied audience'): To lead the covenant community to absorb the 
narrator's world and life views. Narrators aim to motivate their audiences to surrender their 
own thought system and life forms in order enter the 'world' of another and to be carried 
along by the flow of that story. The narrative may subvert, entice, create conditions for the 
possibility of identity in the reader. The narrative invites the reader to become an insider. 


37 Powell, p. 24. 

38 Berlin, 1983:106. 
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1. They teach implicitly more than explicitly. They catch the reader off guard. One becomes 
unconsciously exposed to thoughts and life forms that would otherwise be met with 
hostility (cf. Nathan's parable; cf. Jesus's parables.) 

2. Because personhood emerges as life unfolds, the possibility of grasping personal identity 
arises more readily in narrative. God may be comprehended more readily in the story of 
Jesus than in non-temporal abstract theological categories. 

3. Narrative-worlds stimulate the imagination and exploration of possible worlds. Matthew 
28:20 functions to carry the world of the Gospel narrative into that of the reader and to 
invite the reader to enter the world of the life of Christ as Son of God. 

4. Narrative may perform multi-form tasks for different readers; it is not as intentionally 
directed: they may offer pardon to the guilty, may liberate the oppressed, may comfort 
the sorrowing, may warn the over-confident, or may pledge promises to whose who are 
trustful. 

5. Biographies are historical "metaphors," often "icons" (i.e., ideal portraits that inspire). 
They enable one to stand not behind the text but in front of it. By enabling the reader to 
see life whole and so clear, the biography functions as an illustration, an example, by 
which to compare and construct one's own life. 

6. The author has rights and responsibility in generating the mood stance of the narrative 
(i.e., he generates assertions, questions, expressions, and promises). 

C. Narrative theology: techniques of meaning(also see "poetics" above): 

1. Multiple points of view [inseparable from other elements] 

a. God's 

1. ) By direct quote: Gen 2:18; Gen 7:1; 22:15-18 

2. ) By quoting a prophet or messenger: former prophets 

3. ) By narrator: Gen 6:6 [grieved], 8 [found favor]; 13:13 [wicked]; Ex. 2:25 

[looked]; 4:14 [anger]; Nu. 12:3; 2 Sam. 11:27; 2 Sam. 17:14. 

4. ) Providence/actions: Sin has built in punishment; righteousness built in rewards. 

Gen 12:17 [inflicted diseases]; 24:15; Rebekah dies without memorial; Jacob is 
deceived [35:8]; the one who sells the aphrodisiac bears children and the 
purchaser is barren. Prayers are answered (2 Sam. 15:37) 

b. Narrator's 

1.) By direct statement: Gen 16:6 [mistreated]; 25:34b [despised]; Judg 8:33; 
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19:22,25; 1 S. 9:2; 2 S. 11:27b; 17:14; 2 Sa. 20:16. 

2. ) By hints of style: reader must pay close attention to vocabulary. Gn 4:5 [firstborn 

versus some fruit]; 33:9,10 [present = birthright], 

3. ) By gaps: Chronicler omits David and Bathsheba episode. Cf. Toledoth of 

Genesis: one for all the patriarchs, except Abraham! (i.e., the narrative of Isaac 
is gapped). 

N.B. blanks," insignificant and non-meaningful omissions, and "gaps," significant 
and meaningful deletions, what Meir Sternberg designates as "irrelevancies" and 
"relevancies" respectively.39 The distinction between "gaps" and "blanks" is 
sometimes subjective and questionable from the audience's viewpoint, 

4. ) By anachrony (see also below): cf. "a certain place" Gen 28:11, 16, 17 with Luz 

(28:19). 

By the theophany Canaanite Luz has been exposed, leached, purged to the zero- 
state of'a place'. God does not want to appear to Jacob in a Canaanite town, but 
he wants to appear in a nothing which only his appearing will turn into a 
something, but not less than a House of God. Where the history of the covenant 
between Yhwh and his people begins, all preceding things grow pale. Canaan 
loses its face, Luz is deprived of its identity paper. "40 

5. ) By characterization and plot development: see below 
c. Participant's 

1. ) Hero's words: Gen.31:5; 50:20; Ruth 2:11; 3:10-11; 

"Many of the views embodied in the narrative are expressed through the 
characters, and more specifically, through their speech and fate. Not only do the 
characters serve as the narrator's mouthpiece, but also what is and is not related 
about them, which of their characteristics are emphasized and which are not, 
which of their conversations and actions in the past are recorded and which are 
not, all reveal the values and norms within the narrative...."41 

2. ) By agent's words: Gen. 21:22 [God is in you]; Judg 20:6 [I cut my concubine: 

lewd and disgraceful]; 1 Sam. 16:18 [servant praises David] 


39 Meir Sternberg, The Poetics of Biblical Narrative. Ideological 
Literature and the Drama of Reading (Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana 
University Press, 1985), p. 236. 

40 Fokkelman, Jan P. Narrative Ar t in Genesis: Specimens of 
Stylistic and Structural Analysis , Studia Semitica Neerlandica, 17 
(Assen: Van Gorcum, 1975), p. 69). 

41 Bar Efrat, p. 47. 
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2. Characterization 


a. Outer description is scanty; given only to the extent necessary to understanding the 
story. Esau "hairy"; Jacob, "plain" (Necessary for goat skin deception). Beauty of 
Rachel, Bathsheba, and Tamar necessary to explain love and lust; of Abishag to depict 
David's impotence and reason for royal succession (1 Ki. 1:4). 2 Sam. 14:25 to 
contrast Absalom's vanity with the royal ideal. 1 Sam. 16:7; may include character 
traits (3:1; 6:9). Gen. 4:5; 

"What is lacking in the Bible is the kind of detailed physical or physiological 
description of characters that creates a visual image for the reader. "42 

b. Direct characterization by the narrator: Gen. 3:1; 6:9; 13:13; 2 Sam. 20:1; 1 Sam. 
25:3; 1 Ki 18:3; Job 1:1. Including characterization of moods (2 Sam. 6:8; 12:5; 
13:21 

c. Narrator revealing the characters thoughts, calculations and intentions: Gen. 8:21; 
18:17; 27:41; 37:34; Ex. 32:19; 1 Sam. 18:17; 25:21-22; 27:1; 1 Ki 1:50. 

4 

d. Direct speech/quotations: Gen. 2:23; 3:2-6, 12; 17:17; 30:2; Ex. 3:11; 25:30-33; 
Gen. 31:31; 1 Sam. 1:6; 2 Sam. 13:4; 

e. Quotations of others: 1 Sam. 16:18; 2 Sam. 17:8, 10; 1 Sam. 25:15, 17, 25; 2 Sam. 

3:29; 13:13; 1 Ki 2:9; 10:6-7. 

f. Action: Gen. 8:9; 30:37-43. Esau follows his senses (chapter 27) not his heart(26:35). 

g. Speech and actions: 25:30-33.43 

h. Contrast 

1. ) With another character: e.g., Jacob and Esau (Gen 25:29-34); David and Uriah 

(2 Sam 11:7-14) 

2. ) With the same character: 37:26-27 with 44:33-34 

3. ) With the expected norm: Gn. 29:1-8; 38:15-26; 48:17-19; 

i. By naming:44 

1.) Ruth: slave girl (1:13), maid servant (2:9), virtuous woman (2:11), wife [of Boaz] 


42 Berlin, 1983:34. 

43 Berlin, 1983:39. 

44 Cf. Pratt (p. 257), "Michal daughter of Saul." 
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(4:10). 


2.) David and king of Israel: 

"When David crosses the Jordan eastward in his flight he is referred to as 'David', 
while when he crosses the river westward on his return he is called 'the king,' and 
this is not without significance either.... During his flight he is merely David, 
barefoot, tired, destitute, accompanied by only a handful of loyal subjects; on his 
return he is the king once more, and is recognized as such by both Judah and 
Israel. "45 

3) Gen 34:1-4: 

v. 1 "daughter of Leah" (when she went out to visit women) 
v. 2 "her...her...her...her" (when raped and used as a sex object) 
v. 3 "daughter of Jacob" (when he wanted to marry her) 
v. 4 "damsel/young woman" [nacara] (when Shechem talks to her) 
v. 5 "this child/girl" [yalda] (when he talks to his father) 

3. Scenic depiction: cf. 2 Sam. 15:30 (Hushai on top of mount); 16:1 (Ziba just past top of 
mount), 16:5 (Shemei passed Bahurim) 

4. Plot Structure of episode/larger units; book 

a. Exposition: "The situation existing at the beginning of the action is presented in what 
is usually called the exposition. This serves as an introduction to the action described 
in the narrative, supplying the background information, introducing the characters, 
informing us of their names, traits, physical appearance, state in life and the relations 
obtaining among them, and providing the other details needed for understanding the 
story."46 Cf. Gen 22:1. Contra source criticism: to renounce child sacrifice cf. Gen 
26:33-34: Spirit of Isaac's versus his senses; cf. 1 Kings 16:29-34 

b. Main plot (conflict): climax, peaking. Cf. development of patriarchs 

c. Denouement/resolution of conflict 

5. Anachrony 

a. Prolepsis: prophecy; Gen 10 [Table ofNations] 


45 Bar-Efrat, p. 40) . 

46 Simon Bar-Efrat, Narrative Art in the Bible , p. 111. 
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b. Analepsis (cf. flashback): 


6. Foreshadow 

a. Samson foreshadows Israel's exile: consecrated from birth; flirts with Gentiles; exiled 
with them; loses sight; restored 

b. Eli foreshadows fall of House of David: sits on "throne" in "palace" (1:9); elected to 
an eternal covenant to walk before the LORD (2:30); breaks covenant and honors 
sons (2:12-26); warned by prophets (2:27-36; 3:11-18); when ark is taken in 

V. Extent of narrative literature (40% of OT): 

A. The Pentateuch: mixture of history and law (Genesis to Deuteronomy). 

B. The Deuteronomistic history (Deuteronomy to Kings, not Ruth) 

"The primary story extends from Genesis through 2 Kings. The plot is initiated by God, who 
attempts to establish and sustain a relationship of trust with humankind. A particular family 
is chosen and promised a land and nationhood, gifts which will come to represent God's 
pledge of commitment and of presence in the relationship. For its part, the divinely chosen 
family seeks to realize its vision of land and nationhood with, and sometimes without, God's 
assistance. God's desire for relationship and human desire for place and identity prove 
frequently incompatible and provide the ingredients of conflict in the overall story. Thought 
he gifts are gained they are lost finally through the people's failure both to take seriously their 
own story and to respond to God's desire" (Fewell and Gunn, 1023). 

C. The Chronicler, including Ezra-Nehemiah 

D. Ruth and Esther of the Megilloth 

E 1 _ 

. Jonah 
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Regent College 


BIBL 680 
Biblical Theology 

Lecture 2, Part 1: Gift of Creation/Covenant with Creation (Jer 33:20, 25) 

Lecturer: Bruce Waltke 

Objectives: Student understands the exegesis of Genesis 1:1-2:4, its literary 

form with special reference to the issue of origins from the perspective of science and the Bible; 

its function within Genesis and the Pentateuch ; and a brief suggestion of the development theme, 
God as Creator 


SECTION 1: GENESIS 


I: Outline of Genesis 


Prologue (1:1-2:3): Creation of Heaven and Earth 

I. Account* of Heavens and Earth (2:4-4:26) 

II. Account of Adam's genealogy (5:1-6:8) 

HI. Account of Noah (6:9—9:29) 

IV. Account of Shem, Ham and Japheth (10:1—11:9) 

V. Account of Shem (11:10-26) 

VI. Account of Terah (11:27-25:11) 

VH. Account oflshmael (25:12-18) 

VHI. Account of Isaac (25:19—35:29) 

IX. Account of Esau (ch 36:1-37:1) 

X. Account of Jacob (37:2—50:26) 

Hebrew toledoth: lineal descendants of an individual, often the eponymous 
ancestor of a clan (+ broader narrative development of genealogy) 

N.B. The outline shows that a major theme, perhaps better he major theme of 
the book, is identifying the seed that will overcome the Serpent/Satan. 

II: Theme of Genesis 


The Creator, the Heavenly King, obliges human beings to rule the earth as his vice-regents. 
This theme becomes more narrowly focused through the course of the book to the elect whom 
the LORD choses for a covenant relationship with him. 



After humanity rebels against his rule, 
whom the LORD enters into covenant 


humanity is divided into two seeds: the elect with 
(i.e., the portion of humanity who accept by faith 
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his rule) and the non-elect who identify in their unbelief with the Serpent and so become 
his seed. 

B. After God preserves his original creation through the remnant of his covenant seed, Noah 
and his family, he makes a covenant with humanity on the basis of a sacrifice never to 
destroy the earth again in spite of human sinfulness. 

C. After humanity rebels in a titanic, societal revolt against his rule and is divided into 
nations, he elects the patriarchs (Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob and his twelve sons) to make 
their offspring into the nation to bless the earth and to rule it through Judah. 


SECTION I I: PROLOGUE: CREATION OF COSMOS: GEN 1:1-2:3 

I: Audiences/Purpose 

I. Original: Israel in the Wilderness confronted with pagan myths. 

A. Mosaic: Psalm 8 and Psalm 104. 

B. Entered into covenant with the One God: ethical monotheism. 

C. Paganism ever threatened to annihilate their faith and witness 

1. Israel in need of spiritual redemption. Josh 24:14; Ezek 20:17; 23:1 -4 

2 . Creation myths at the heart of pagan religions: myth and ritual. 

3. Myths informed by pantheism, not monotheism, and demanded moral rectitude. 

4. Israel's creation story served to undergird the covenant: One God, Sabbath Day, 
Image of God, monogamy. 

5. Its purpose: religious: 

J. Stek, "What Says the Scripture," Portraits of Creation (1990) 230: wrote: "His pen 
seemed to break the power of ages-old religious notion that still held many in thrall. 
He was not grappling with issues arising out of modem scientific attempts to 
understand the structure, forces, and dimensions (temporal and spatial) of the physical 
universe. He was not interested in the issues involved in the modem debate over 
cosmic and biological evolution. His concerns were exclusively religious ." 

Conrad Hyer, "Biblical Literalism: Constricting the Cosmic Dance," p. 101: "In the 
light of this historical context it becomes clearer what Genesis 1 is undertaking and 
accomplishing: a radical and sweeping affirmation of monotheism vis-a-vis 
polytheism, syncretism and idolatry. Each day of creation takes on two principal 
categories of divinity in the pantheons of the day, and declares that these are not gods 
at all, but creatures—creations of the one ime Guii who is the only one, without a 
second or third. Each day dismisses an additional cluster of deities, arranged in a 
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cosmological and symmetrical order. 


On the first day the gods of light and darkness are dismissed. On the second day, the 
gods of sky and sea. On the third day, earth gods and gods of vegetation. On the 
fourth day, sun, moon and star gods. The fifth and sixth days take away any 
associations with divinity from the animal kingdom. And finally human existence, too, 
is emptied of any intrinsic divinity—while at the same time all human beings, from the 
greatest to the least, and not just pharaohs, kings and heroes, are granted a divine 
likeness and mediation." 

II. In Deuteronomic History: to Israel in the Exile. A polemic against Marduk, the patron deity 
of Babylon, who, according to the Enuma Elish, destroyed the dragon Tiamat and divided her 
into heaven and earth: 

HI. To New Israel in Wilderness on journey to Promised Land 

A. Materialism, secularism, humanism 

1. Materialism, the philosophical theory that regards matter and its motions as 
constituting the universe, and all phenomena, including those of the mind, as due to 
material causes; 

2. Secularism: a system of political or social philosophy that rejects all forms of religious 
faith and worship; 

3. Humanism, any system or mode of thought of action in which human interests, values, 
and dignity predominate. 

B. New ageism: denies theism and fails to distinguish adequately right from wrong. 

II: Outline 


I. Summary statement (v. 1) 

"heaven and earth" = cosmos 
"create" = telic verb 
"beginning" = first week 


N.B. There is pre-Genesis time and space. 

N.B. Genesis does not account for the origin of surd and moral evil. In truth we can speak of 
surd-evil only after the creation, not before it. 
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II. Empty state of the earth 1 before creation (v. 2) 

"unproductive (and so uninhabitable) and uninhabited." 2 
"darkness upon face of Abyss" 

"Spirit of God upon waters 


N.B. This empty state not attributed to word of God (cf Heb 11:5) 

N.B. "The phrase tohu wabohu in Gen 1:2 has nothing to do with 'chaos' in a negative 
sense, and simply means 'emptiness' and refers to the earth which is an empty place, i.e., 
'an unproductive and uninhabited place.' Thus, the main reason for the author's 
mentioning the earth as tohu wabohu in this setting is to inform the audience that the earth 
is 'not yet' the earth as it was known to them." The creation is called "good" (i.e., 
beneficial and useful for life and so desirable), but this "marked form" does not entail its 
opposite, "evil." Emptiness is not in marked opposition against God's goodness. 

Ill Creation by word (w. 3-31). See Parts m and IV 


N.B. This narrative of chaos to cosmos foreshadows salvation-history. 
IV Summary statement (2:1) 

V. Epilogue: Sabbath rest (2:2,3) 


Process of Creation 


I. 


The announcement, "and God said": the cosmos was created according the plan of the One 
God, not theomachy of ANE. 


‘John Sailhamer (Genesis Unbound) contends that Heb. ha'ares refes to "the Land [of Israel]," not the earth as the opposite 
of heaven. According to him verse 1 refers to the universal creation of the heaven and earth, and v. 2 to the subsequent 
creation of the land of Israel and its sky, which he contends is developed in the rest of chapter 1 and 2. This interpretation 
should be rejected because: 1) the summary statement, "so God completed the heavens and earth," in 2:1 forms an inclusio 
around the entire account, suggesting both that "heaven and earth" in 2:1 refers to the universal creation, the same as 1:1, 
and that therefore the making of the heaven and earth within that frame refers to the universal creation, not a subsequent, 
local creation of Israel's land and sky; 2) "let there be luminaries" (v. 14) is the same Hebrew as "let there be light" (v. 4), 
suggesting that it wrongheaded to invest the same Hebrew with two different meanings vis-a-vis "let there come into 
existence light" (v. 4) and "let there become visible 'luminaries' (v. 14); 3) the Flood is represented as universal in chapter 
7 and therefore the re-creation is presumably also universal. Since this recreation parallels the original creation in chapter 
1, it seems more likely that chaper 1 refers to a creationof the whole earth, not just a local creation of Israel; 4) the 
suggestion seems a far-fetched attempt to harmonize a modem scientific account of creation with the bibical account. 

David Toshio Tsumura, The ^artn and the Waters in Genesis 1 ' 
and 2: A Linguistic Investigation , JSOTS 8 3 (Sheffield: .tsot. 
1989): p. 43. 
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II. The commandment, "let there be": the cosmos came into existence by God's will and word, 
which, operating without restraint, overcame the chaos. 

III The report, "And so God made," or its equivalent: God is transcendent over everything, 
including the gathered sea and the darkness. By naming the elements on the first three days, 
the life supportive systems of sky and/or air, land, and water, God shows that He is the 
Supreme Ruler over them. Even the elements of the non-created state, the Abyss and 
darkness, are under His dominion. 

IV His evaluation, "and it was good": everything satisfies His purpose. Humans should not fear 
the good creation but rather the Heavenly King, the universal and absolute monarch, who 
rules them. 

V The chronological framework: There is a logic and an order to God's division and use of 
time. 
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IV: Progress of Creation 


I. Analysis 


Form (versus tohu) 

Fill (versus bohu) 

Day 

Day 

1 Light (w. 3-5) 

Lights (w. 14-19) 4 

2 Firmament (w. 6-8) 

Inhabitants (w. 20-23) 5 

sky 

fish 

seas 

birds 


3 Dry land (w. 9-10) Land animals (w. 24-26) 6 

Vegetatiort Humanity (w. 27-31) 

II. Observations 

A. First triad involves separation of formless chaos into three static spheres. Second triad 
fills up the spheres that house and shelter life with moving forms. 

B. Progression in each triad from heaven to earth/land 

C. Progress in each triad from a day with single creative act, to a second day consisting of 
one creative act with two aspects, to a third day with two separate creative acts. 

D. Each triad ends with the earth bringing forth. 

E. Inhabitants of second triad rule over corresponding sphere. 

F. Triads distinguished by movement: the first triad relatively static; the second moving. 

Even within the triads one discerns progressive movement 

1. From static light/darkness; to air/water; to vegetation 

2. From "place" of luminaries, to "course" of fish/bird/animals; to "ways" of humanity. 
From no choice, to little choice, to much choice 

G. Re. summary statement: "thus the heavens and the earth were complete [ = first triad] and 
all their hosts [second triad]. 
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H. Re. epilogue: origin of sabbath day which stands apart as a sanctified day. 

The climax of God's creative activity is reached with the sanctification of the Sabbath day, 
not with the creation of humanity on the sixth. Whereas humanity represents the climax of 
creation within space, the sabbath represents the climax of creation within time. 

Contra pantheism and ANE myths. The focus of the Bible is more on time than space, on 
history than on geography. 

Sanctified: made/declared apart from the profane. By observing the Sabbath humanity 
participates in the sacred, in the eternal. 

"Technical civilization is man's conquest of space. It is a triumph frequently achieved by 
sacrificing an essential ingredient of existence, namely time. In technical civilization, we 
expend time to gain space. To enhance our power in the world of space is our main 
objective. Yet to have more does not mean to be more. The power we attain in the world 
of space terminates abruptly at the borderline of time. But time is the heart of existence." 3 4 

"The higher goal of spiritual living is not to amass a wealth of information, but to face 
sacred moments. In a religious experience, for example, it is not a thing that imposes itself 
on man but a spiritual presence. What is retained in the soul is the moment of insight 
rather than the place where the act came to pass. A moment of insight is a fortune, 
transporting us beyond the confines of measured time. Spiritual life begins to decay when 
we fail to sense the grandeur of what is eternal in time. 

"Our intention ere is not to deprecate the world of space. To disparage space and the 
blessing of things of space, is to disparage the works of creation,... The world cannot be 
seen exclusively sub specie temporis . Time and space are interrelated.... What we plead 
against is man's unconditional surrender to space, his enslavement to things. We must not 

forget that it is not a thing that lends significance to a moment; it is the moment that lends 
significance to things. "4 


3 Abr-=>h=>-m Heschel, The Sabbath: Its Meaning for Modern man 
(New York: Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 1986), p. 3. 

4 Ibid., p. 6. 
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V: Literary Genre of Genesis 1:1—2:3 


I. Hymn?: No: not poetry, no literary conventions, no doxological tone. 

II. Annual New Year's Festival?: No: fiction and magic. 

IH Myth?: 

A. Yes: a story that explains phenomena and experiences 

B. No: not a fanciful projection of human imagination lacking objective reality. 2 Pet 
1:16. 

IV History r 

A. Yes: Gn. 1:1 and 2:4; 1:26-28 and 5:2,3. 

B. No: Not straightforward according to canons of postivistic historiography. 

Contra Henry Morris: "The creation account is clear, definite, sequential and matter-of- 
fact, giving every appearance of straight forward historical narrative." 

1 Anachronism and multi-perspectivalism common in Scripture. Cf. Genesis 10 and 11; 
Exodus 4-11 and Psalm 105:28-36 

2 Two accounts are irreconcilable: 1:26-28 versus 2:7-25 

a. "Who can imagine that all these transactions could possibly have taken place in 
120 minutes of the sixth day." 

b. Did God make the trees of the Garden to grow and bear fruit within two days?! 

3. First day (w. 3-5) and fourth day (v. 14) are difficult to reconcile (v. 14), calling into 
question a straightforward chronological reading of the narrative. 

a. God separated light ( = "day") from darkness ( = "night") and luminaries separate 
the day from night. More probable that the narrative aims to present God as 
transcendent, not contingent, than that the Ultimate Cause of separation and 
mediate cause are diachronic events. 

b "Let there be" in v. 14 should have same meaning as in v. 3, not "let there be 
visible." 

4 First three days (w. 5, 8, 13), constituted as distinct periods of time consisting of 
evening and morning, probably depended on the dirunal appearances of the sun which 
was created to mark these division. 
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John Sailhamer: "the division between day and night [in v. 5]" ... leaves little room for 
an interpretation of light in v. 3 as other than that of light from the sun." 

5. Language is anthropomorphic: God's activity is presented in human terms: 

H. Ridderdos: "Is ... the author not under the necessity of employing such a method, 
because this is the only way to speak about something that is really beyond all human 
thoughts and words." 

a. Vantage point is heaven: "as if' quality pervades text." 

E. J. Young: "It is certainly true that God did not speak with physical organs of 
speech nor did he utter words in the Hebrew language." 

b. See six panels above: 

6. Chronological framework enables humans to mime the Creator. 

V Science?: 

A. Yes: treats of cosmic spheres that support life, of flora and fauna 

B. No: 

Contra. Henry Morris, The Remarkable Birth of Planet Earth (Bethany, 1978), pp. iv) 

"the Biblical record, accepted in its natural and literal sense, gives the only scientific and 
satisfying account of the origins of things," 

1. Topic: God, not forces of nature 

2. Concerns: Question of Ultimate origins, not proximate (v. 20; cf. Psalm 139:13) 

Langdon Gilkey complains: "They [the creation scientists] ignore the (scholastic) 
distinction between primary causality of a First Cause, with which philosophy or 
theology might deal, and second causality, which is causality confined to finite 
factors." Genesis does not attempt to link phenomenon with phenomenon but with 
the living God. 

3. Language: phenomenal, not theoretical and mathematical 

4. Purpose: prescriptive (who, why) not descriptive (how, when). 

Augustine: "The Spirit of God who spoke through them did not choose to teach about 
the heavens to men, as it was of no use for salvation." 

Galileo: "The intention of the Holy Ghost is to teach us how to go to Heaven, not 
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how the heaven goes." 


Pope John Paul II: "The Bible itself speaks to us of the origin of the universe and its 
makeup, not in order to provide us with a scientific treatise, but in order to state the 
correct relationship of man with God and the universe.... Any other teaching about the 
origin and make-up of the universe is alien to the intentions of the Bible, which does 
not wish to teach how heaven was made, but how to go to heaven." 

Einstein: "The function of setting up goals and passing statements of value transcends 
the domain of science," says Albert Einstein. 

5. Validation: empirical evidence versus witness of Spirit. 

Conclusion: a scientific theory of evolution about origins may complement, not 
contradict, Genesis. Evolution and Scripture clash when either one is made a 

complete explanation. Must distinguish between naturalistic evolution versus theistic 
evolution. 

VC Theology?: 

A Yes: in substance 
B. No: Narrative in style 

VIEAn artistic literary representation of the creation to fortify the covenant. 

A. Two Books of Creation. 

B. Represent creation differently 

C. Complement not exclude or discredit each other 

Thesis: Both natural theology and exegetical theology are hindered by a continued 
adherence to the epistemic principle that a valid scientific theory of creation must agree 
with a straightforward, "scientific" reading of Genesis. 

VI: THEOLOGY 

I. Theme of Prologue: Heavenly King transforms chaos into cosmos and creates human beings 
to rule it. 

n. Pentateuch. 

A. Identifies Creator, Elohim, with Israel's Covenant God, the LORD. 

B. Giuci of Creation explains Israel's laws within order of redemption. 
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III Psalms: Through praise of God, worshipers commit themselves to him, confesses their own 
creatureliness and responsibility under him. 

IV Isaiah: God is Sovereign over history: (cf. Isa 45: 

V. NT: Identifies the Creator as the Triune God, consisting of Father, Son and Spirit. 

See now Ellen J. van Wolde, “The Text as an Eloquent Guide: Rhetorical, Linguistic and 
Literary Features in Genesis 1, in “Literary Structure and Rhetorical Strategies in the Hebrew 

Bibile, edited by L. J. de Regt; J. de Waard; J. P. Fokkelman (vn Gorcum; Eisenbrauns, 1996, 
pp. 134-151). 
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Regent College 


BIBL 680 
Biblical Theology 

Lecture 2, Part 2: Gift of God's Image 
Lecturer: Bruce Waltke 

Objective: to know the meaning and theological significance of humanity being in the "image of 
Elohim" and the relationship of this image to Jesus Christ being the image of God. 

I: Introduction 


I. Importance 

"The most powerful of all spiritual forces is man's view of himself, the way in which he 
understands his nature and his destiny; indeed, it is the one force which determines all the 
others which influence human life" (Emil Brunner, "The Christian Understanding of Man" in 
Ihe Christian Understanding of Man, ed. by T. E. Jessop (Alien Ltd., 1938) 146) 

II. Without revelation man is confused about himself or depreciates himself 

m Exegesis nf 1 


I. Style 

A. Poetry 

B. "Bless" occurs 3 times. 

E. Identification of "us" (1:26; 3:22; 11:7) (P. D. Miller, Jr., pp. 9-26). 

A. An unassimilated fragment of myth: theologically objectionable. 

Torah, especially Genesis 1, polemicizes against mythic thinking 

B. Address to creation: textuaUy objectionable: Genesis 1 aims to distinguish God and man 
from the rest of creation. 

C. Plural of majesty: grammatically objectionable (P.P. Jouon, GHB, p. 309; P 11, n. 1). 

D. Plural within deity (traditional Christian) 

1. support: 

a. contextual: Spirit of God mentioned in 1:2 
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b. textual: explains shift back and forth between plural and singular: a poli-unity. 

c. theological: Jn 1:3; Eph 3:9; Col 1:16; Heb 1:2 

2. objection: contextual: does not satisfy 3:22; 11:7; Is 6:8. 

E. Plural of self-deliberation (GKC, Cassuto, Schmidt, Stek) 

1. support: 

a. grammatical: GKC p. 398 (P. 124g., n. 2 

b. contextual: satisfies 11:7 

2. objection: 

a. grammatical: usage is debatable (see Cassuto) 

b. contextual: does not satisfy 3:22; Isa 6:8. 

F. Angels = heavenly court 

1. Support 

a. contextual: especially Isa 6:8. In every instance where humans impinge on 
heavenly realm 

b. hermeneutics: Psalm 8 is Genesis 1 set to music 

c. theological: angels play a prominent role in Scripture (see Genesis; Job 38:7; Tim 
2:16) 

2. objection: angels not involved in creation. Answer: see Isa 6:8 
HI Meaning of "image" 

A. Pertains to a statue in the round. Man is a psycho-somatic unity 

B. A faithful and adequate representation, thought not a facsimile. Image functions to 
express, not to depict. All that makes communication possible. See Ps 94:9. 

C. Possesses life of one being represented. 

D. Represents the presence of the one represented. 

E. Entails kingship (= "the functional approach"). "In the last twenty years or so it has 
become the interpretation supported by the overwhelming majority of Old Testament 
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scholars" (Hart, 1995, pp. 317): "In the ANE it was widely believed that a god's spirit 
lived in any statue or image of that god, with the result that the image could function as a 
kind of representative of or substitute for the god where it was placed. It was also 
customary in the ANE to think of a king as a representative of a god; obviously the king 
rule, and the god was the ultimate ruler, so the king must be ruling on god's behalf. It is 
therefore not surprising that these two separate ideas became connecte and a king came to 

be described as an image of a god" (Hart, 1995, 318). In ANE virtually only the king is in 
the image of God. 

To Esarhaddon: "A (free) man is as the shadow of god, the slave is as the shadow of a 
(free) man; but the king, he is like unto the (very) image of God." 

This is now democratized. Psalm 8 is "an actual commentary on Genesis 1:26ff' (P. 

Humert,Etudes su re le Recit du Paradis et de la Chute dans la Genese (Neuchatel: 
Uniiversite, 1940) 170. 

"The text is saying that exercising roayl dominion over the earth as God's representative is 
the basic purpose for which God created man" (Hart, p. 322). "Man is appointed king 
over creation, responsible to God the ultiatme king, and as such expected to manage and 
develop and care for creation, this task to include actual physical work" (Hart, p. 324). 
This then links up with theme of six days of work. 

F. Plurality of male and female in unity of human beings is uinque to Scriptrue. 

TV Meaning of "like": to separate God from man 

V. Two-fold function (destiny) 

A. To rule the earth 

B. To fill the earth 

Blessing" enables man to achieve both functions. The word denotes all that fosters man's 
fertility and assists him to achieve dominion. 



Psalm 8 and Hebrews 2:5-9 


IV: Thematic Development of Image 

. .. mm mmm 

I. Continues after the fall seminally to every individual. 5:1; 9:6 

n. Pertains to cultural mandate in common grace but not spiritual in redemptive community 
A. fulfills functions of procreation and subduing in sorrowful toil: 
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1. Adam names creation. 2:19 

2. Subject to Satan 

3. Painful labor in childbearing and subduing earth 

4. Civilization a mixed blessing 

5. Creation subjected to futility of death 

B. Salvation in Last Adam 

1. In his being: a heavenly being (Ro 8:29; 1 Cor 15:49; 2 Cor 3:18; 4:4; Col 3:10. He 
is the true image 

2. In his function: 

a. Fills earth with spiritual sons (Isa 53:10,11; Jn 1:11-13; Mt 12:46-50; Gal 3:29) 

1) Church is his bride (Eph 5:23-32 

2) Blesses his disciples: fills them with Spirit of Life (cf. emphasao in LXX of Gen 
1:7 and Jn 20:22). 

3) Great commission is redemptive correlative to command to be fruitful (Mt 
28:19-20; Lk 24:27) 

4) He raises seed from sons of death, imparting an everlasting name to those cut 
off without seed (Isa 56:4- 

5) Heads a race of righteous people (Rom 5:19) 

b. brings eveiything under his feet: see covenants. Lk 10:18; Rev 12:1-9; Eph 1:22; 
Col 1:18-20 

c. He has entered into rest (Eph 1:20; Col 1:16; Heb 1:3) 
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Regent College 


BDBL 680 
Biblical Theology 

Lecture 3: Humanity on Probation, the Fall, and the Gift of Seed 
Lecturer: Bruce Waltke 

Objectives: Student understand literary genre of "Account of Heaven and Earth," the nature and 
function of the Garden in biblical theology, an insight into human nature, the nature of tempation, 
sin and its consequences, the gift of seed, the comparison of the first and second Adams. 

PREFACE 


I. Literary genre of account 

A. Historical: story is based on events in time and space: cf. Mt 19:5; Ro 5:12-19; 1 Cor 

15:21-22; 1 tim 2:11-14 and Lk 1:23-37. 

* 

B. Supra-historical: Adam and Eve represent every man and woman: see 3:16-19; Mt 19:6. 

C. Style is artistic and figurative, not scientific and literalistic. 

n fm 

. Structure 

After the introduction, consisting of the editorial superscription (2:4) and the "exposition" that 
presents the negative situation at the time of this first account in salvation history, the author 
divides his "account" into three acts marked off by a unique structure. Each act concludes 

with a poem followed by an epilogue: cf. 2:23 with 2:24f; 3:14-19 with 3:20-24; 4:23 with 
4:25,26. 

INTRODUCTION 

I. Superscription: 

Account [or " descendants"; Heb toledot] marks off the first section of the book. 1 This is an 
S . d . hoc use of toledot, toledot. (i.e., 11 what is produced or brought into being by someone"). 
Elsewhere it designates origins from another human being. Here, however, the author makes 
the first human beings the "descendants'’ of the newly created cosmos. The first man is taken 
from its land—and his wife in turn from his side— and the good heaven and earth will supply 

their physical needs. The account pertains to what the cosmos generated, not the generation 
of the cosmos. 


l See lecture on "creation." 
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LORD God . "God" represents Him as sovereign Creator. "LORD" represents His unique 
commitment to Israel (Ex 3:14-15). Uniquely combined here to show the same God rules both 
creation and history. 

II: "Exposition": Negative State at Time of Man's Creation: 2:5-6 

2:5 Shrub of the field/plant of the field : Heb. siah hassedeh ( = "thorns and thistles" [3:18a] 
and c eseb hassedeh" cultivated grain" (3:18b) and (see 3:18b) unedible growth and cultivated 
grains. 2 In the Prologue the negative state at the time of the creation was neutral with regard 
to value; it was not the result of sin. Here, however, the negative state refers to the state of 
the earth prior to humanity's rebellion and God's curse upon the ground. The differentiation 
of seed bearing herbage (1:11, 29) and green plants for food (1:30) into wild inedible growth 
(cf. 3:18) and cultivated grains (3:17,23) outside of the Garden of Eden is in part the result of 
God's curse upon the ground as the result of humanity's rebellion. In the new creation the 
curse will be lifted. The first "account" focuses on plants because they are involved in the 
judgements both on Adam (3:17-19 and Cain (4:10-12k). Animals are featured in Gift of 
Bride Scene. . 


2:6 strea ms : Heb ed probably refers "to the water flowing out of the subterranean ocean. 3 


2 See U. Cassuot, From Adam to Noah [Part I of A Commentary on the Book of Genesis] 
(Jerusalem: Magnes, 12961, 1966 [orig.]), p. 102. Tsumua objects: "If the term sadeh refers to 
the wild uncultivaed "field", in contrast to the "land" CadamahL the "shrub" and "plant" of the 
field should be taken as wild plants which grow without man's efforts, regardless of ebility." 
However, he fails to take into account Cassuto's argument that "plant of the field" is the term used 
for the worked land that yields culivated grains in 3:18b: "you will eat the plants of the field" 

[Heb. ! eseb hassadeh }" In 3:19 this is clarified to mean: "By the sweat of your face you will 
eat bread." The catch word parallel, "eat," suggests that "you" is expanded to "the sweat of your 
face" and "plants of the field" is connected with bread." Since "plants of the field" refers to 
"cultivated grain," the siah hassedeh probably refers to the "thorns and thistles" qos w e dardar 
(3:18a). Judging by the changed vocabulary, "the shrubs of the field" and "plants of the field" in 
2:4 should be distinguished from the "vegetation" fdesehl the earth brought forth on the third 
day. This vegetation is clarified by appositional constructions to refer to "bearing herbage" [Heb 
c eseb mazria 0 zera c ] and "fruit bearing trees P es p c ri c oseh p e ri ]. God gives this herbage to 
humanity ( 1:29), and to animals he gives every "green herbage" [vereq c eseb ] for food (1:30). 
Cassuto's interpretation also satisifes the exegetical expectations drawn from other "creation" 

accounts that the negative state at the beginning of the narrative will be transformed by end of 
the story. 

3 Tsumura, pp. 161; cf. 94-116, 159-161. 
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Act I: Adam and Eve on Probation in Paradise 2:7-25 


Because human beings, under Satan's influence, disobey God's rule, they are expelled from the 

Garden of Eden. Their salvation depends on God providing a Second Adam and a covenant of 
grace. 

Scene I. Man on probation 2:7-17 

Humanity retains Paradise by obeying God. 

A. God Forms the Man: v. 7 

The account stresses the earthiness of the First Adam. 

2:7 God: Continues to be the Chief Actor (cf. Genesis 1:3 passim; 2: 7, 8, 15, 18). 
formed : cf. Job 10:8-12 

man/ground . Adam/adamah. Man's name shows his close connection with the ground, 
his cradle, his home, his grave" (see 2:5, 15; 3:19). The first Adam was fashioned in a 
natural body for an earthly existence. The heavenly Son of Man (Dan 7:13) shared in this 

earthly state in order to secure for fallen man a spiritual body of imperishable glory in the 
resurrection (1 Co 15:42-49) 

B. God plants a garden: the setting of probation: paradise w. 8-14 

Humans prove themselves rebels in Paradise 
1. topography: v. 8 

garden , a walled-off area, representative of territorial space in created order where 
God invites humans to enjoy a state of bliss consisting of harmony between God and 
themselves, themselves with one another, with animals, and with the land. Cherubim 
protect its sanctity (3:24; Ex 26:1; 2 Ch 3:7) so that sin and death are excluded (3:23; 
Rev 21.8). Acti\ e faith is a prerequisite for this home. Humans were meant for 

fellowship with God in the Garden; their expulsion from it makes them feel as cast-a- 
ways in a strange land. 

east: where the sun rises represents life versus the west. Elsewhere in Genesis 
humans move to the east, sin, and are judged (see 3:24; 11:2; 13:11). 

—■ Probably designates a place where there is abundant water-supply (cf. Gen 
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13:1°) " 4 Inferential^ it is a mountain representing Heaven: see v. 10; Eze 28:13- 
14; Rev 21:10; 22:1-2. 

N.B. The axis between Heaven and Earth are regained in the Jerusalem temple, also a 
type of Christ (Ex 15:17; Jn 2:19-22; Col 3:1-14; Heb 12:22). 

put the man: People were meant for fellowship with God in the Garden; their 
expulsion from it makes them feel like cast-a-ways in a strange land. 

2. trees: v. 9 

ilLkiods of trees: An orchard, aesthetically pleasing and practical. Life in the garden is 
represented as a banqueting table. 

tree of life: life in its highest potency, beyond the first creation. Available to the those 
who re-enter Garden through Second Adam (see 3;22; Rev 22:14). Cf. Jn 6:53. 

tree of knowledge of good and evil : 1) knowledge and power appropriate only to God 
(Gen. 3:5, 22; 2 Sam. 14:17; 2) wisdom/discemment (see haskil 3:6); cf. Ezek 28:6, 
15-17; 3) wisdom apart from God to know "good" (what advances life) and "evil" 

(what hinders life). It refers to the ability to discern good and bad independently 
from God. 

3 ri v er : w. 10-14. This "heavenly" river (contra v. 6) represents the dissemination of 
heavenly life. Its abundant supply flows from heavenly Eden through the temple- 
garden and then branches out to the four comers of the earth. It is symbolic of the 
springs of living water, the life, that issues from the throne of the living God (Ps 36:8; 
Jer 17:1; Eze 47:1-12; Rev 22:1). Its antitypes are the Word of God flowing from the 
Temple (see Mi 4:1-4) and the Spirit of God from temple-believers (Jn 7:37-39). 

C. God Puts the Man Under Probation: w. 15-17 

1 Responsibility: work and care for . Priestly activity. The latter entailed guarding the 
Garden against Satan's encroachment (see 3:1-5). 

2 Restriction: commanded : Assumes man's freedom to choose and thus his formed 
moral capacity. In this covenant arrangement God graciously offers human beings life, 
but He demands an active faith-obedience to keep His commands. The first Adam, 
representing all people, failed and brought death upon all. The active obedience of the 

Last Adam satisfied God's demands and gives the faithful eternal life (Ro 5:12-19" 1 
Co 15:45-49). 


4 Tsumura, p. 136, 161; cf. 123-136. 
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D - Qt to eat . This unique probation (contra 1:29) confronted humanity with the 
Creator s rule. Sin consists of an illicit reach of unbelief, an assertion of human 
autonomy, to know apart good and evil apart from God. Humanity must live by faith 
in God's word, not by a professed self-sufficiency of knowledge (Dt 8:3; R/e 28:6, 15- 

17). The Law makes wise the simple (Ps 19:7-9). 

I 

3.3 Ruling: Surely die, Verdict for death penalty (see 20:7; Exod 31:14; Lev 24:16). 

(see . Spiritual death (see 3:7-13). Physical death is an additional judgment and 
yet blessing. 

Scene H Gift of the bride: 2:18-25 

The story represents marriage ideally, before the Fall, providing a basis for the laws against 
adultery (Ex 20;14; Heb 13:4), a model for marriage in the Church (Mt 19:3-12), the basis for 
government in the home and Church (1 Cor 11:3-12; 1 Tim 2:9, 10), a type of Christ's 
relationship to His Church (Eph 5:22-32). 

A. God’s design v. 18 

1. n ot good : lo* tob versus |en tob. Cf. Lev. 21 and Numbers 6; 1 Cor. 7:32-35 

2. negdo : BDB: "equal and adequate to himself." Women pray (1 Sam. 1:9-14; 2:10; 
Acts 16:9, 13-15), sacrifice and cleansing (Lv. 12:6; Lk 8:1-3); Nazarites (Num. 6:2; 

1 Cor. 7.32 -j 5), on equal footing with father before children (Lev. 19:3, Prov. 1:8); 

receive and communicate divine revelation (Phoebe, Prisc(illa), Junia, Euodia, 

Syntyce: diakonos. svnereoe. apostlos" 

3. to help him . a) man has governmental priority: created first and woman to help the 
man, not vice versa (1 Tim. 2:13). b. not ontological superiority/inferiority: 'ezra 
used 19 times, 16 times of God. Each sex is mutually dependent on the other, c. 
Prophetess but not priestess; d. NT: 1) Father, Son, Spirit (not Parent, Child, Spirit); 
2) Model of apostles; 3) 1 Cor 11:3-16: wife is to husband as Christ is to God, 

husband is to Christ, and Church is to Christ; 4) 1 Pet 3:6: Sarah called him "Master" 
in self-talk (Gen 18:12). 

B. Preparation of man for the gift w. 19-20 

1. Assumes lead in naming (2 Kgs 23:34). Vows in Numbers 30 . 

2. Realizes he is alone before gift is granted 

C. Creation of the woman, v. 21-22a 

rib. Matthew Henry: Not made out of his head to top him, not out of his feet to be 
trampled upon by him, but out of his side to be equal with him, under his arm to be 
protected, and near his heart to be beloved." Cassuto: "Just as the rib is found at the side 
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of the man and is attached to him, even so the good wife, her soul is bound up with his." 
D. Gift of the bride w. 22b-23 

1. Holy: in the Garden. 

2. only words of man prior to his fall. 

3. Eph. 5:28-29. To hurt the one is to hurt the other. 

N.B. A man and woman are never more like God than on their wedding day when they 
commit themselves unconditionally to one another. 

ID. Epilogue, w. 24-25 


Act II: Fall and Its Consequences 3:1-19 

The priestly guardians of the sanctuary are now tested for their fidelity to their King. They are 
administered by a covenant apart from God's enablement: faith-obedience entitles them to life 
with God (cf. Dt. 30:15-19). Their Mure points to their need for justification and sanctification 
through a covenant of grace: a enabling human to enjoy fellowship with God thorugh Jesus 
Christ. 


Scene I: The Fall: 3: 1-8 


A- The Shape of the Tempter: 3:1 

The Serpent, associated with life, wisdom, and chaos in the ANE, is an incarnation of 
Satan, "The Adversary." He originates in heaven, not earth: 1) he is malevolent, not 
good; 2) wiser than human being; 3) he brings them under his rule; 4) he uses speech to 
introduce confusion, not order; and 5) he knows divine matters, (cf. v. 22; Mt 13:38, 39; 
Lk 10:18, 19; Jn 8:44; Rev 12:9). He will be destroyed by Christ and His seed (v. 15; Ro 
16:20). 

B. The Shape of the Temptation: 3:2-5 

Satan tempts people by: emphasizing God's prohibition, not His provision; reducing God's 
command to a question; casting doubt upon God’s sincerity and defaming His motives; and 
denying the truthfulness of His threat. The "Woman" gradually yields to his denials and 
half-truths by disparaging her privileges, adding to the prohibition, and minimizing the 
threat. 

3:5 God, knowing . Better, "divine beings, knowing" 
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C. The Shape of Sin: 3:6 

Sin is essentially a breach of trust, an illicit reach of unbelief^. an assertion of autonomy. 

fruit.. .wisdom . Her decision gave priority to practical values, aesthetic appreciation and 
spiritual drives over God's word. 

D. The Shape of Sin's Consequences: 3:7-8 

Spiritual death is shown by their alienation from one another, symbolized by sewing fig 
leaves together for barriers, and from God, symbolized by hiding among the trees. 

v. 8 is a janus to the next scene 
Scene II: The Shape of Judgment: w, 9-19 
A. The investigation: w. 9-13 


The just king will not pass sentence without careful investigation (cf. 4:9-10; 18:21). 

They show their allegiance to Satan by distorting the truth and accusing one another and 
ultimately God (see Jas 1:13). 

B. The judgment: w 14-19 

1. Against the Serpent: w. 14-15 

a. His defeat predicted, v. 14 
curse : consigned to impotence. 

dust: symbol of abject humiliation (Ps 44:25; 72:9), total defeat ((Isa 16 25 Mic 
7:17). ‘ ’ 

aH the days : His final defeat under Messiah's heel (v. 15) is delayed to effect Gods 
program of redemption through the promised offspring. 

b. His defeat explicated, v. 15 

I. will put enmity: In sovereign grace God converts the depraved woman's 
affections from Satan to Himself. 

your offspring and hers . Humanity is now divided into two communities: the 
elect, who love God, and the reprobate, who love self (Jn 8;33, 44; 1 Jn 3:8). See 
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chap. 4. The woman's offspring in view must be a heavenly Adam and His 
community because natural Adam failed (see Da 7:13, 14; Ro 5:12-19; 16:20; 1 
Cor 15:45-59; Heb 2:14; Revelation 12). 

he. you . A battle of champions. 

« 

crush, strike . Same Hebrew word. The elect offspring must suffer to win the new 
community from the Serpent's dominion before His glorious victory (see Isa 53:12; 
Lk 24:26, 24; 2 Co 1:5-7; Col 1:24; 1 Pe 1:11). 

head, heel . The suffering Christ is victorious. He has already won the victory at 

the cross by providing an atonement for the redeemed (Col 2:13-15) and will 

consummate it at His second Advent (2 Th 1:5-10). 

•> 

2. Against the woman: v. 16 

The woman is frustrated within her natural relationships within the home: painful 
labor in bearing children and insubordination toward her husband (see 4:7). 

childbearing . Immortality is replaced by progeny, opening the door to redemptive 
history. The privilege of bearing and raising covenant children in Jesus Christ save 
women from their loss of leadership (1 Tim 2:15). 

desire : to rule (see 4:7) 

rule over " "to love and to cherish" (2:21-24) is replaced by "to dominate" (see Eph 
5:21). The solution is found in a new life in Christ (see Mt 20;25-28). 

T Against the man. w. 17-19 

painful toil: work itself is a blessing of the working God, not a curse (see 2:15); it is 
cursed by frustration. 

ground : Man's natural relationship to the ground, to rule over it. is reversed; instead 
of submitting to him, it resists and eventually swallows him. See Ro. 8:20-22. 

dust you will return . Physical death is both a punishment and a blessing, it renders all 
activity vain, but delivers humans from an eternal consignment to the curse and opens 
the way to an eternal salvation that outlasts the grave. 
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Scene III: Salvation bevond the fall: w. 20-21 


A. Adam's faith, v. 20: 

Adam shows his shows his restoration to God by believing the promise that the woman 
would bear offspring that would defeat the Serpent. 

B. God's provision, v. 21: 

g arments : "covering* (v. 7) refers to loincloths; "garments" means "tunics." 

clothed: Through the Lord's sacrifice the alienated couple are restored to fellowship with 
Him and one another. 

Scene IV Epilogue: w, 22-24 

The cherubim protect the faithful pair from an eternal consignment to sin and death, 
suggesting a consummation distinct from the present world through the promised offspring 
who projects a new spiritual race into this fallen world. 
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Part VI: Theological Themes 


Reconsider the inter-textuality between Genesis 2-3 and Revelation 21-22. 

Re. Man and Woman see Bruce Waltke, "The Role of Women in the Bible," Crux (1995): 29-40. 
Required reading for final examination. 

Re. Satan: See Sydney H. T. Page, Powers of Evil: A Biblical Study of Satan and Demons 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Books, 1995). 

Act HI: Escalation of Sin in Line of Cain 4:1-24 


Cf. Jude 11 (warning against apostates) 1 Jn 3:12 (warning to saints not to be like Cain. When 
they see the Cain within them, they repent. 

Exposition:. His Heritage (Circumstances!: Self-sufficiency: 4:1-2 

— I—I— III IN I II11 

A. Child of covenant: parents are believing Adam and Eve 

B. Name: betrays synergism: I have acquired : 

1. Contrast birth hymns of Hannah 1 Sam. 2:1-10; Mary (Lk 1:46-55) "My heart rejoices 
in the LORD. Do not keep talking so proudly or let your mouth speak such 
arrogance....The LORD brings death and makes alive." And: "My soul glorifies the 
Lord and my spirit rejoices in God my Savior, for he has been mindful of the humble 
state of his servant. From now on all generations will call me blessed, for the Mighty 
One has done great things for me--." 

2. Contrast names of brothers Cain : "Acquire, get, possess" with Abel : "Vapor, breath, 
vanity." 

3. Contrast Eve's saying after birth of Seth: "God appointed/gave/set (shat) a seed" (v. 
25). :* versus :1 verse 26. 

Scene I:. His Religion (Convictions!: 4:3-7 

A. His offering: 4:3-5a 

1. Similarity with Abel: 

a) Both know to bring an offering; 

b) Both come as priests; 

c) Both worship the same God; 

d) Both want to be accepted by God 

2. 5 interpretations of God's rejection of his offering: 
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a) Gunkel: God prefers shepherds, not Gardeners. Contra 2:15 

b) Westermann: God is inscrutable: Contra v. 7 

c) Calvin: One offers in faith. Heb. 11:4. Cf. v. 7 

4. Von Rad: Bloodless. "The only clue one can find the narrative is that the sacrifice of 
blood was more pleasing to Yahweh." Smith. 

5. Key is minha: 1 Sm. 10:27; 1 Kg 10:25; Lv. 2:14. What is not said of Cain in v.3 is as • 
important as what is said of Abel in v.4. 

B. His bad feelings: 4:5b 

C. His unbelief and impenitence: 4:6-7. 

Scene HI. His Ethics (Conduct!: 4:8-9 

N.B. Because he fails at altar he fails in field. Because he renounced God he renounced his 
image. 

A. His implied bad feelings toward his brother: v. 8 

B. His murder 

C. His insane philosophy v. 9 

N.B. Function of story in Torah: Ten Commandments articulate the moral law/order seen in 
revelation of creation both general and specific. Assumptions behind laws: people are 
creatures in image of God, to live in community and as families. Cain held accountable for this 
violating universal law of loving God (creator, wise, powerful, life-giving, etc. and so love 
totally, no idols or blasphemy) and loving humanity (not murder, steal, gossip, covet) 
including wife and children. 

Scene m. His Judicial Sentence: 4:10-16 

A. His alienation: w. 10-12: The alienated murderer has no rest. 

B. His response: w. 13-14 

Cain said : He fears physical and social exposure but not the invisible God who made him. 

more than I can bear : He responds with self-pity instead of repentance for his sin against 
God and his brother. 

hidden from your presence . The unbeliever irrationally fails to believe that the God, who 
made him and sees his heart, can see his situation and prevent the world from dissolving 
into anarchy. 
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kill me . None will be "his keeper"; he is the next victim. 


C. God's protective grace: vv. 15-16: God's protective tattoo allows him to live out his 
natural life-span. 

Scene IV. His progeny, 4:17-24 

The ambiguity of godless human culture is portrayed by paralleling advances in civilization, 
including the first city, with an increase in violence. 

A. From the first connected with a city: 4:17-18 

city: The earthly city provides both civilization and protection but culminates in 11:4 in 
the building of a city that challenges God's supremacy. The faithful by contrast look for a 
heavenly city (Php 3:20; Col 3:1-4; Heb 11:10, 16; 12:22; 13:24). 

named it . Instead of honoring God, the unbeliever honors humans. This perverse 
direction will give rise to a self-idolizing. Machiavellian state. 

B. Tyrannical Lantech: 4:19-24 

Lantech represents both a progressive hardening in sin—polygamy (contra 2:24; Mt 19:5, 
6) and grossly unjust vendetta—and the extension of the cultural mandate from animal 
husbandry (v. 20) to the arts (v. 21) and sciences (v. 22). He expresses his titanic tyranny 
in song (w. 23, 24). 

Scene V: Epilogue: Godly Remnant 4:25-26 

In spite of the vicissitudes of history, God is keeping His promise to give a seed to destroy the 
Serpent (3:15). 
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Instructors: Bruce Waltke and Gordon D. Fee 

Spring term 1996; Tues. January 30 

Lecture 3: Covenant with Creation (Jer 33:20, 25). 

Objectives: Student understands the exegesis of Genesis 1:1-2:4, 
its literary form with special reference to the issue of science 
and the Bible, its function both within Genesis and the Pentateuch 
and a brief suggestion of the development of themes God and his 
cosmos and the humanity as his image. 

SECTION I: GENESIS 

Part I: Outline of Genesis 


Prologue (1:1—2:3): Creation of Heaven and Earth 

I. Account* of Heavens and Earth (2:4-4:26) 

II. Account of Adam's genealogy (5:1-6:8) 

III. Account of Noah (6:9—9:29) 

IV. Account of Shem, Ham and Japheth (10:1—11:9) 

V. Account of Shem (11:10-26) 

VI. Account of Terah (11:27—25:11) 

VII. Account of Ishmael (25:12-18) 

VIII. Account of Isaac (25:19—35:29) 

IX. Account of Esau (ch 36:1—37:1) 

X. Account of Jacob (37:2—50:26) 

* Hebrew toledoth : lineal descendants of an individual, often the 

eponymous ancestor of a clan (+ broader narrative development of 
genealogy) 


Part II: Theme of Genesis 


The Creator, the Heavenly King, obliges human beings to rule the 
earth as his vice-regents. This theme becomes more narrowly focused 
through the course of the book. 

1. After humanity rebels against his rule, the LORD enters into 
covenant with the elect (i.e., the portion of humanity who accept 
his rule) to subdue Satan and his seed through them and their seed. 

2. After God preserves only a remnant of the original created order 
through Noah, he makes a covenant with humanity on the basis of a 
sacrifice never to destroy the earth again in spite of human 
sinfulness. 

3. After humanity rebels in a titanic, societal revolt against his 
rule and is divided into nations, he elects the patriarchs 
(Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob and his twelve sons) to make their 
offspring into the nation to bless the earth and to rule it through 
J udah. 

SECTION II: PROLOGUE: CREATION OF COSMOS: GEN 1:1-2:3 
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Part I: Audiences/Purpose 


I. Israel in the Wilderness confronted with pagan myths. 

A. Mosaic: Psalm 8 and Psalm 104. 

B. Entered into covenant with the One God: ethical monotheism. 

C. Paganism ever threatened to annihilate their faith and witness 

1 Israel in need of spiritual redemption. Josh 24:14; Ezek 20:17; 

23:1-4 

2 Creation myths at the heart of pagan religions: myth and 
ritual. 

3 Myths informed by pantheism, not monotheism, and demanded no 

moral rectitude. 

4 Israel's creation story served to undergird the covenant: One 
God, Sabbath Day, Image of God, monogamy. 

5. Its purpose: religious: 

J. Stek, "What Says the Scripture," Portraits of Creation (1990) 
230: wrote: "His pen seemed to break the power of ages-old 
religious notion that still held many in thrall. He was not 
grappling with issues arising out of modern scientific attempts to 
understand the structure, forces, and dimensions (temporal and 
spatial) of the physical universe. He was not interested in the 
issues involved in the modern debate over cosmic and biological 
evolution. His concerns were exclusively religious ." 

Conrad Hyer, "Biblical Literalism: Constricting the Cosmic Dance," 
p. 101: "In the light of this historical context it becomes clearer 
what Genesis 1 is undertaking and accomplishing: a radical and 

sweeping affirmation of monotheism vis-a-vis polytheism, syncretism 
and idolatry. Each day of creation takes on two principal 
categories of divinity in the pantheons of the day, and declares 
that these are not gods at all, but creatures—creations of the one 
true God who is the only one, without a second or third. Each day 
dismisses an additional cluster of deities, arranged in a 
cosmological and symmetrical order. 

On the first day the gods of light and darkness are dismissed. 
On the second day, the gods of sky and sea. On the third day, 
earth gods and gods of vegetation. On the fourth day, sun, moon 
and star gods. The fifth and sixth days take away any associations 
with divinity from the animal kingdom. And finally human 
existence, too, is emptied of any intrinsic divinity—while at the 
same time all human beings, from the greatest to the least, and not 
just pharaohs, kings and heroes, are granted a divine likeness and 
mediation." 

II. To New Israel in Wilderness on journey to Promised Land 
A. Materialism, secularism, humanism 

1. Materialism, the philosophical theory that regards matter and 
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its motions as constituting the universe, and all phenomena, 
including those of the mind, as due to material causes; 

2. Secularism: a system of political or social philosophy that 

rejects all forms of religious faith and worship; 

3. Humanism, any system or mode of thought of action in which 
human interests, values, and dignity predominate. 

B. New ageism: denies theism and fails to distinguish adequately 
right from wrong. 


Part II; Outline 


I. Summary statement (v. 1) 

"heaven and earth" = cosmos 
"create" = telic verb 
"beginning" = first week 

N.B. There is pre-Genesis time and space. 

N.B. Genesis does not account for origin of surd and moral evil 

II. Negative state of earth before creation (v. 2) 

"unformed and unfilled." 

"darkness upon face of Abyss" 

"Spirit of God upon waters 

N.B. Negative state not attributed to word of God (cf Heb 
11:5) 

III. Creation by word (w. 3-31). See Parts III and IV 

IV. Summary statement (2:1) 

V. Epilogue: Sabbath rest (2:2,3) 

Part III: Process of Creation 

I. The announcement, "and God said": the cosmos was created 
according the plan of the One God. 

II. The commandment, "let there be": the cosmos came into 
existence by God's will, which, operating without restraint, 
overcame the chaos. 

III. The report, "And so God made," or its equivalent: God is 
transcendent over everything, including the gathered sea and 
the darkness. By naming the elements on the first three days, 
the life supportive systems of sky and/or air, land, and 
water, God shows that He is the Supreme Ruler over them. Even 
the elements of the uncreated state, the Abyss and darkness, 
are under His dominion. 

IV. His evaluation, "and it was good": everything satisfies His 
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purpose. Humans should not fear the good creation but rather 
the Heavenly King, the universal and absolute monarch, who 
rules them. 

V. The chronological framework: God did not create in known time 
but with it. There is a logic and an order to His use of 
time. 


Part IV: Progress of Creation 


I. Analysis 

Form (versus tohu) 
Dav 

1 Light (w. 3-5) 

2 Firmament (w. 6-8) 
sky 

seas 

3 Dry land (w. 9-10) 
Vegetation 

II. Observations 


Fill (versus bohu) 

Dav 

Lights (w. 14-19) 4 

Inhabitants (w. 20-23) 5 

fish 
birds 

Land animals (w. 24-26) 6 

Humanity (w. 27-31) 


1. First triad involves separation of formless chaos into 

three static spheres. Second triad fills up the spheres 
that house and shelter life with moving forms. 

2. Progression in each triad from heaven to earth/land 

3. Progress in each triad from a day with single creative act, 
to a second day consisting of one creative act with two 

aspects, to a third day with two separate creative acts. 

4. Each triad ends with the earth bringing forth. 

5. Inhabitants of second triad rule over corresponding sphere. 

6. Re. summary statement: "thus the heavens and the earth 
were complete [ = first triad] and all their hosts [second 
triad]. 


7. Re. epilogue: origin of sabbath day which stands apart as a 
sanctified day. 


Part Vi Literary Genre of Genesis 1:1—2:3 
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I. Hymn?: No: not poetry, no literary conventions, no doxological 
tone. 

II. Annual New Year's Festival?: No: fiction and magic. 

Ill. Myth?: 

1. Yes: a story that explains phenomena and experiences 

2. No: not a fanciful projection of human imagination lacking 
objective reality. 2 Pet 1:16. 

IV. History? 

A. Yes: Gn. 1:1 and 2:4; 1:26-28 and 5:2,3. 

B. No: Not straightforward according to canons of postivistic 
historiography. 

Contra Henry Morris: "The creation account is clear, definite, 
sequential and matter-of-fact, giving every appearance of 
straight forward historical narrative." 

1 Dischronologizations and multi-perspectivalism common in 
Scripture. Cf. Genesis 10 and 11; Exodus 4-11 and Psalm 105:28-36 

2 Two accounts are irreconcilable: 1:26-28 versus 2:7-25 

"Who can imagine that all these transactions could possibly 
have taken place in 120 minutes of the sixth day." 

3 First day (w. 3-5) and fourth day (v. 14) are difficult to 

reconcile (v. 14), calling into question a straightfoward 

chronological reading of the narrative. 

1) God separated light ( = "day") from darkness ( = "night") 
and luminaries separate the day from night. More probable 
that the narrative aims to present God as transcendent, not 
contingent, than that the Ultimate Cause of separation and 
mediate cause are diachronic events. 

2) "Let there be" in v. 14 should have same meaning as in v. 
3, not "let there be visible." 

4 First three days (w. 5, 8, 13), constituted as distinct 

periods of time consisting of evening and morning, probably 
depended on the dirunal appearances of the sun which was 
created to mark these division, t sun. 

John Sailhamer: "the division between day and night [in v. 
5]" ... leaves little room for an interpretation of light in 
v. 3 as other than that of light from the sun." 

5 Language is anthropomorphic: God's activity is presented 
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in human terms: 


H. Ridderdos: "Is ... the author not under the necessity of 
employing such a method, because this is the only way to speak 
about something that is really beyond all human thoughts and 
words." 

1) Vantage point is heaven: "as if" quality pervades text." 

2) See six panels above: 

E. J. Young: "It is certainly true that God did not speak 
with physical organs of speech nor did he utter words in the 
Hebrew language." 

3) Chronological framework enables humans to mime the Creator. 
IV. Science?: 

1. Yes: treats of cosmic spheres that support life, of flora and 
fauna 
io ♦ 

Contra. Henry Morris, The Remarkable Birth of Planet Earth 
(Bethany, 1978), pp. iv) "the Biblical record, accepted in its 
natural and literal sense, gives the only scientific and 
satisfying account of the origins of things," 

a. Topic: God, not forces of nature 

b. Concerns: Question of Ultimate origins, not proximate (v. 20; 
cf. Psalm 139:13) 

Langdon Gilkey complains: "They [the creation scientists] 

ignore the (scholastic) distinction between primary causality 
of a First Cause, with which philosophy or theology might 
deal, and second causality, which is causality confined to 
finite factors." Genesis does not attempt to link phenomenon 
with phenomenon but with the living God. 

c. Language: phenomenal, not theoretical and mathematical 

d. Purpose: prescriptive (who, why) not descriptive (how, when). 

Augustine: "The Spirit of God who spoke through them did not 
choose to teach about the heavens to men, as it was of no use 
for salvation." 

Galileo: "The intention of the Holy Ghost is to teach us how 

to go to Heaven, not how the heaven goes." 

Pope John Paul II: "The Bible itself speaks to us of the 

origin of the universe and its makeup, not in order to provide 
us with a scientific treatise, but in order to state the 
correct relationship of man with God and the universe. . .. Any 
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other teaching about the origin and make-up of the universe is 
alien to the intentions of the Bible, which does not wish to 
teach how heaven was made, but how to go to heaven." 

Einstein: "The function of setting up goals and passing 
statements of value transcends the domain of science," says 
Albert Einstein. 

e. Validation: empirical evidence versus witness of Spirit. 

Conclusion: a scientific theory of evolution about origins may 
complement, not contradict, Genesis. Evolution and Scripture 
clash when either one is made a complete explanation. Must 
distinguish between naturalistic evolution versus theistic 
evolution. 


V. Theology?: 

1 VDC • 1 

• X wO • JLXX OUvO vGUivv 

2. No: Narrative in style 

VI. An artistic literary representation of the creation to fortify 
the covenant. 


1. Two Books of Creation. 

2. Represent creation differently 

3. Complement not exclude or discredit each other 

4. Thesis: Both natural theology and exegetical theology are 
hindered by a continued adherence to the epistemic principle that 
a valid scientific theory of creation must aqree with a 
straightforward, "scientific" reading of Genesis. 

PART VI: THEOLOGY 


I. Theme of Prologue: Heavenly King transforms chaos into cosmos and 

creates human beings to rule it. 

II. Pentateuch. 

A. Identifies Creator, Elohim, with Israel's Covenant God, the LORD. 

B. Order of Creation explains Israel's laws within order of 
redemption. 

III. Psalms: Through praise of God, worshipers commit themselves to him, 

confesses their own creatureliness and responsibility under him. 

IV. Isaiah: God is Sovereign over history: (cf. Isa 45: 

IV. NT: Identifies the Creator as the Triune God, consisting of Father, 

Son and Spirit. 
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SECTION III: CREATION OF HUMAN BEINGS 


Part I! Introduction 


I. Importance 


"The most powerful of all spiritual forces is man's view of 
himself, the way in which he understands his nature and his 
destiny; indeed, it is the one force which determines all the 
others which influence human life" (Emil Brunner, "The Christian 
Understanding of Man" in The Christian Understanding of Man , ed. 
by T. E. Jessop (Allen Ltd., 1938) 146) 

II. Without revelation man is confused about himself or depreciates 
himself 


I. Style 


Part II: Exegesis of 1:26-28 


A* Poetry 

B. "Bless" occurs 3 times. 

II. Identification of "us" (1:26; 3:22; 11:7) (P. D. Miller, Jr., pp. 9- 

26) . 

A. An unassimilated fragment of myth: theologically objectionable. 
Torah, especially Genesis 1, polemicizes against mythic thinking 

B. Address to creation: textually objectionable: Genesis 1 aims to 
distinguish God and man from the rest of creation. 

C. Plural of majesty: grammatically objectionable (P.P. Jouon, 

GHB, p. 309; P 11, n. 1). 

D. Plural within deity (traditional Christian) 

1. support: 

JU Mm 

a contextual: Spirit of God mentioned in 1:2 

b textual: explains shift back and forth between plural and 
singular: a poli-unity. 

c theological: Jn 1:3; Eph 3:9; Col 1:16; Heb 1:2 

2. objection: contextual: does not satisfy 3:22; 11:7; Is 6:8. 

E. Plural of self-deliberation (GKC, Cassuto, Schmidt, Stek) 

1. support: 
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a grammatical: GKC p. 398 (P. 124g., n. 2 
b contextual: satisfies 11:7 

2. objection: 

a grammatical: usage is debatable (see Cassuto) 
b contextual: does not satisfy 3:22; Isa 6:8. 

F. Angels = heavenly court 

1. Support 

a contextual: especially Isa 6:8. In every instance where 
humans impinge on heavenly realm 

b hermeneutics: Psalm 8 is Genesis 1 set to music 

c theological: angels play a prominent role in Scripture 
(see Genesis; Job 38:7; Tim 2:16) 

2. objection: angels not involved in creation. Answer: see Isa 6:8 

III. Meaning of "image" 

A. Pertains to a statue in the round. Man is a psycho-somatic unity 

B. A faithful and adequate representation, thought not a facsimile. 

Image functions to express, not to depict. All that makes 
communication possible. See Ps 94:9. 

C. Possesses life of one being represented 

D. . Represents the presence of the one represented. 

E. Plurality of male and female in unity of humans unique to 
Scripture. 

F. Entails kingship: in ANE virtually only the king is in the image 
of God 

To Esarhaddon: "A (free) man is as the shadow of god, the 

slave is as the shadow of a (free) man; but the king, he is 
like unto the (very) image of God." 

IV. Meaning of "like": to separate God from man 

V. Two-fold function (destiny) 

1. To rule the earth 

2. To fill the earth 

"Blessing" enables man to achieve both functions. The word 
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denotes all that fosters man's fertility and assists him to 
achieve dominion. 


Part III: Psalm 8 and Hebrews 2:5-9 
Part IV: Thematic Development of Image 

I. Continues after the fall seminally to every individual. 5:1; 9:6 

II. Pertains to cultural mandate in common grace but not spiritual in 

redemptive community 

A. fulfills functions of procreation and subduing in sorrowful 

toil: 

1. Adam names creation. 2:19 

2. Subject to Satan 

3. Painful labor in childbearing and subduing earth 

4. Civilization a mixed blessing 

5. Creation subjected to futility of death 

B. Salvation in Last Adam 

1. In his being: a heavenly being (Ro 8:29; 1 Cor 15:49; 2 Cor 
3:18; 4:4; Col 3:10. He is the true image 

2. In his function: 

a) Fills earth with spiritual sons (Isa 53:10,11; Jn 1:Il¬ 
ls; Mt 12:46-50; Gal 3:29) 

1) Church is his bride (Eph 5:23-32 

2) Blesses his disciples: fills them with Spirit of Life 
(cf. emphasao in LXX of Gen 1:7 and Jn 20:22). 

3) Great commission is redemptive correlative to command 
to be fruitful (Mt 28:19-20; Lk 24:27) 

4) He raises seed from sons of death, imparting an 
everlasting name to those cut off without seed (Isa 56:4- 

5) Heads a race of righteous people (Rom 5:19) 

b) brings everything under his feet: see covenants. Lk 10:18; 
Rev 12:1-9; Eph 1:22; Col 1:18-20 

c) He has entered into rest (Eph 1:20; Col 1:16; Heb 1:3) 
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Regent College Bibl 680. Biblical Theology 
Spring term 1996. February 1 

Lecture 4: Fall and Adamic Covenant (Genesis 2:4—4:25)! 

Objectives: Understand literary genre of "Account of Heaven and 

Earth," the nature and function of the Garden in biblical theology, 
an insight into human nature, the nature of tempation, sin and its 
consequences, the naturerelationship between the covenant of works to 
the covenant of grace (the Adamic covenant), the comparison of the 
first and second Adams. 

PREFACE 


I. Literary genre of account 

A. Historical: story is based on events in time and space: cf. Mt 

19:5; Ro 5:12-19; 1 Cor 15:21-22; 1 tim 2:11-14 and Lk 1:23-37. 

B. Supra-historical: Adam and Eve represent every man and woman: see 
3:16-19; Mt 19:6. 

C. Style is artistic and figurative, not scientific and literalistic. 
II. Structure: 


After the introduction, each part of the account concludes with a poem 
followed by an epilogue: cf. 2:23 with 2:24; 3:14-19 with 3:20-24; 
4:23 with 4:25,26. 


Part I;_S u p ers c ri p tion: _2j4. 

This is the account : Marks a major division in text. The account 
pertains to what the cosmos generated, not the generation of the 
cosmos. toledoth : what is produced or brought into being by 

Qntnpnnp / t*h i nrr or f nl 1 owq frnim i f* 

OwiUwVllQ / UiX JL X f v/JL JL VJ JL JL W W O JL JL WiU XU* 

LORD God . "God" represents Him as sovereign Creator. "LORD" 
represents His unique commitment to Israel (Ex 3:14-15). Uniquely 
combined here to show the same God rules both creation and history. 

Part II: Introduction: Negative23gart6e at Time of Man's Creation: 

. . — . . ...*.. i m mP . . . .. 

2:5 Shrub of the field/plant of the field. Necrative state of the 

. . . . . . ... mum . mmt m mm . . . 

land's condition before the Fall resembles negative state of 1:2. 
There the preceding negative state was not good; here the negative 
state was implicitly good. The present state is the result of the 
Fall and in the new creation will be lifted. Inedible (cf. 3:18) and 
cultivated (cf. 3:17, 23) growth. Focus on plants because they are 
involved in probation. Animals are featured in Gift of Bride Story. 

Part III: Adam andEve on Probation in Paradise 2:7-25 
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Because human beings, under Satan's influence, disobey God's 
covenant of works they are expelled from the Garden of Eden. Their 
salvation depends on God providing a Second Adam and a covenant of 
grace. 

I. Man on probation : 2:7-17 

Humanity retains Paradise by obeying God. 

A. Creation of man: v. 7 

The account stresses the earthiness of the First Adam. 

2:7 God : Continues to be the Chief Actor (cf. Genesis 1:3 passim; 2: 

7, 8, 15, 18). 

formed : cf. Job 10:8-12 

man/ground : Adam/adamah . Man's name shows his close connection with 
the ground, "his cradle, his home, his grave" (see 2:5, 15; 3:19). 
The first Adam was fashioned in a natural body for an earthly 
existence. The heavenly Son of Man (Dan 7:13) shared in this earthly 
state in order to secure for fallen man a spiritual body of 
imperishable glory in the resurrection (1 Co 15:42-49). 

B. Setting of probation: paradise w. 8-14 

Humans prove themselves rebels in Paradise 
1. topography: v. 8 

garden : a walled-off area, representative of territorial space in 
created order where God invites humans to enjoy a state of bliss 
consisting of harmony between God and themselves, themselves with one 
another, with animals, and with the land. Cherubim protect its 
sanctity (3:24; Ex 26:1; 2 Ch 3:7) so that sin and death are excluded 
(3:23; Rev 21:8). Active faith is a prerequisite for this home. 
Humans were meant for fellowship with God in the Garden; their 
expulsion from it makes them feel as cast-a-ways in a strange land. 


east : where the sun rises represents life versus the west. Elsewhere 
in Genesis humans move to the east, sin, and are judged (see 3:24; 
11:2; 13:11). 

Eden : a mountain representing Heaven: see v. 10; Eze 28:13-14; Rev 
21 : 10 ; 22 : 1 - 2 . 


N.B. The axis between Heaven and Earth are regained in the Jerusalem 
temple, also a type of Christ (Ex 15:17; Jn 2:19-22; Col 3:1-14; Heb 
12 : 22 ) . 

put the man : People were meant for fellowship with God in the Garden; 
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their expulsion from it makes them feel like cast-a-ways in a strange 
land. 

2. trees: v. 9 

all kinds of trees : An orchard, aesthetically pleasing and practical. 
Life in the garden is represented as a banqueting table. 

tree of life : life in its highest potency, beyond the first creation. 
Available to the those who re-enter Garden through Second Adam (see 
3;22; Rev 22:14). Cf. Jn 6:53. 

tree of knowledge of good and evil : 1) knowledge and power 

appropriate only to God (Gen. 3:5, 22; 2 Sam. 14:17; 2) 

wisdom/discernment (see haskil 3:6); cf. Ezek 28:6, 15-17; 3) wisdom 
apart from God to know "good" (what advances life) and "evil" (what 
hinders life) . It refers to the ability to discern good and bad 
independently from God. 

3 river : w. 10-14. This heavenly river (contra v. 6) represents the 
dissemination of heavenly life. Its abundant supply flows from 
heavenly Eden through the temple-garden and then branches out to the 
four corners of the earth. It is symbolic of the springs of living 
water, the life, that issues from the throne of the living God (Ps 
36:8; Jer 17:1; Eze 47:1-12; Rev 22:1). Its antitypes are the Word 
of God flowing from the Temple (see Mi 4:1-4) and the Spirit of God 
from temple-believers (Jn 7:37-39). 

. The probation: w. 15-17 

1 Responsibility: work and care for . Priestly activity. The latter 
entailed guarding the Garden against Satan's encroachment (see 3:1-5) . 

2 Restriction: commanded : Assumes man's freedom to choose and thus 
his formed moral capacity. In this covenant arrangement God 
graciously offers human beings life, but He demands an active faith- 
obedience to keep His commands. The first Adam, representing all 
people, failed and brought death upon all. The active obedience of 
the Last Adam satisfied God's demands and gives the faithful eternal 
life (Ro 5:12-19; 1 Co 15:45-49). 

not to eat . This unique probation (contra 1:29) confronted humanity 
with the Creator's rule. Sin consists of an illicit reach of 
unbelief, an assertion of human autonomy, to know apart good and evil 
apart from God. Humanity must live by faith in God's word, not by a 
professed self-sufficiency of knowledge (Dt 8:3; Eze 28:6, 15-17). 

The Law makes wise the simple (Ps 19:7-9). 

3.3 Ruling: Surely die. Verdict for death penalty (see 20:7; Exod 
31:14; Lev 24:16). (see : Spiritual death (see 3:7-13). Physical 
death is an additional judgment, and yet blessing. 



II. Gift of the bride: 2:18-25 


The story represents marriage ideally, before the Fall, providing a 
basis for the laws against adultery (Ex 20;14; Heb 13:4), a model for 
marriage in the Church (Mt 19:3-12), the basis for government in the 
home and Church (1 Cor 11:3-12; 1 Tim 2:9, 10), a type of Christ's 

relationship to His Church (Eph 5:22-32). 

Part IV: Fall and Its Consequences 3:1-19 

. . 11 ... . . . mmmmmmmmm m mm m mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm m mm m m . mill . m m m mmm mmmmmmmmm tm mmmmtmmtmmmrnmm . ———» 

The priestly guardians of the sanctuary are now tested for their 
fidelity to their King. They are administered by a covenant of works: 
obedience entitles them to life with God (cf. Dt. 30:15-19). Their 
failure points to their need for justification and sanctification 
through the covenant of redemption established with and through 
Christ. 

I. The Shape of the Tempter: 3:1 

The Serpent, associated with life, wisdom, and chaos in the ANE, is 
an incarnation of Satan, "The Adversary." He originates in heaven, 
not earth; he is malevolent, not good; wiser than humans, he brings 
them under his rule; he uses speech to introduce confusion, no order; 
and he knows divine matters. (cf. v. 22; Mt 13:38, 39; Lk 10:18, 19; 
Jn 8:44; Rev 12:9). He will be destroyed by Christ and His seed (v. 
15; Ro 16:20). 

II. The Shape of the Temptation: 3:2-5 

Satan tempts people by: emphasizing God's prohibition, not His 

provision; reducing God's command to a question; casting doubt upon 
God's sincerity and defaming His motives; and denying the truthfulness 
of His threat. The "Woman" gradually yields to his denials and half- 
truths by disparaging her privileges, adding to the prohibition, and 
minimizing the threat¬ 
s' God. knowing . Better, "divine beings, knowing" 

III. The Shape of Sin: 3:6 

Sin is essentially a breach of trust, an illicit reach of unbelief,. 
an assertion of autonomy. 

fruit...wisdom . Her decision gave priority to practical values, 
aesthetic appreciation and spiritual drives over God's word. 

IV. The Shape of Sin's Consequences: 3:7 

Spiritual death is shown by their alienation from one another, 
symbolized by sewing fig leaves together for barriers, and from God, 
symbolized by hiding among the trees. 
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V. The Shape of Judgment; vv. 8-19 

A. The investigation: w. 8-13 

The just king will not pass sentence without careful investigation 
(cf. 4:9-10; 18:21). They show their allegiance to Satan by 

distorting the truth and accusing one another and ultimately God (see 
Jas 1:13) . 

B. The judgment: w 14-19 

1 Against the Serpent: w. 14-15 
a His defeat predicted, v. 14 
curse : consigned to impotence. 

dust : symbol of abject humiliation (Ps 44:25; 72:9), total defeat 

((Isa 16:25; Mic 7:17). 

all the days : His final defeat under Messiah's heel (v. 15) is 

delayed to effect Gods program of redemption through the promised 
offspring. 

b His defeat explicated, v. 15 

I will put enmitv : In sovereign grace God converts the depraved 

woman's affections from Satan to Himself. 

your offspring and hers . Humanity is now divided into two 
communities: the elect, who love God, and the reprobate, who love 
self (Jn 8;33, 44; 1 Jn 3:8). See chap. 4. The woman's offspring in 
view must be a heavenly Adam and His community because natural Adam 
failed (see Da 7:13, 14; Ro 5:12-19; 16:20; 1 Cor 15:45-59; Heb 2:14; 
Revelation 12). 

he. you . A battle of champions. 

crush, strike . Same Hebrew word. The elect offspring must suffer to 
win the new community from the Serpent's dominion before His glorious 
victory (see Isa 53:12; Lk 24:26, 24; 2 Co 1:5-7; Col 1:24; 1 Pe 

1 : 11 ). 

head, heel . The suffering Christ is victorious. He has already won 
the victory at the cross by providing an atonement for the redeemed 
(Col 2:13-15) and will consummate it at His second Advent (2 Th 1:5- 
10 ) . 

2. Against the woman: v. 16 

The woman is frustrated within her natural relationships within the 
home: painful labor in bearing children and insubordination toward 
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her husband (see 4:7). 


childbearing . Immortality is replaced by progeny, opening the door 
to redemptive history. The privilege of bearing and raising covenant 
children in Jesus Christ save women from their loss of leadership (1 
Tim 2:15). 

desire : to rule (see 4:7) 

rule over ” "to love and to cherish" (2:21-24) is replaced by "to 
dominate" (see Eph 5:21) . The solution is found in a new life in 
Christ (see Mt 20;25-28). 

3. Against the man. w. 17-19 

painful toil: work itself is a blessing of the working God, not a 
curse (see 2:15); it is cursed by frustration. 

around : Man's natural relationship to the ground, to rule over it, 

is reversed; instead of submitting to him, it resists and eventually 
swallows him. See Ro. 8:20-22. 

dust you will return . Physical death is both a punishment and a 
blessing, it renders all activity vain, but delivers humans from an 
eternal consignment to the curse and opens the way to an eternal 
salvation that outlasts the grave. 

Part V: Salvation beyond the fall: w. 20-21 

I. Adam's faith, v. 20: 


Adam shows his shows his restoration to God by believing the promise 
that the woman would bear offspring that would defeat the Serpent. 

II. God's provision, v. 21 : 

garments : "covering' (v. 7) refers to loincloths; "garments" means 

"tunics." 

clothed : Through the Lord's sacrifice the alienated couple are 

restored to fellowship with Him and one another. 

III. Epilogue: w. 22-24 

The cherubim protect the faithful pair from an eternal consignment to 
sin and death, suggesting a consummation distinct from the present 
world through the promised offspring who projects a new spiritual race 
into this fallen world. 

Part VI: Theological Themes 

Reconsider the inter-textuality between Genesis 2-3 and Revelation 21- 
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22 . 


Re. Man and Woman see Bruce Waltke, "The Role of Women in the Bible," 
Crux (1995): 29-40. 

Re. Satan: See Sydney H. T. Page, Powers of Evil: A Biblical STudy 
of Satan and Demons (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Books, 1995). 
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Regent College: Bible 680 Biblical Theology 
Spring Term, 1996. February 6 
Lecture 5: Abrahamic Covenant 

Objectives: To understand function of the Account of Terah in 
salvation history (the connection of Abrahamic covenant to the other 
covenants), the centrality of Gen 12:1-3 to the Pentateuch, the 
unfolding content of the Abrahamic covenant, its realization in 
salvation history with respect to the seed, circumcision, and 
especially to land, and to encourage the student to commit his/her 
life to radical faith. 

SE CTION I: _ CONNECTION OF GENESIS 1:1-11:26 WITH GENESIS Ils27-25sl8 

I. Spread of Sin, Spread of Grace Theme 


Adam and Eve Cain and Abel Noah and Flood Tower of Babel 


Command 


Rebellion 


Judgment 


Mitigation 

II- Genealogies in chapters 5 and 10, 11:10—2 6 show that God's program 

regarding "seed of woman" is inexorably carried forward in spite of sin 
and decreasing life spans. 


III. Creation-uncreation-recreation theme: Parallels between diluvian and 
postdiluvian worlds 

1. creation of cosmos out of chaotic waters: 1:1-2:3; 8:1-9:1 

2. depraved conditions of founders: 3:1-14; 9:18-23 

3. division of founder's sons into elect and non-elect 

(3:15-4:1-17; 9:24-28) 

4- tyrannical non-elect build a city making name for themselves 

(4:17-24; 10:8-12; 11:1-9) 

5. preservation of a godly line (5:1-32; 11:10-26) 

6. faithful savior in a fallen world (6:1-9: 11:27—12:9) 

N.B. Noah covenant guarantees that second cosmos will not be destroyed. 

SECTION II; EXEGESIS OF GENESIS 11;27—25:11 


Account of Terah (11:27—25:11) 
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I.Superscription 


Terah, the father of the principal hero, Abraham, gives his name to 
the family whose history is recorded here. The family may have been 
involved in moon worship. Ur and Haran were important centers of moon 
worship (cf. Jos 24:2, 15), and Sarah and Milcah may be related to the 
wife of the moon god Sin, Sharratu ("princess"), and his daughter, 
Malkah ("queen") (cf. Ge 31:34; Josh 24:14). 

II. Genealogy and migration (11:27-32) 

A. Genealogy 

Terah 

Abraham (Sarah) Nahor (Milcah) Haran (died) 

no children Milcah Iscah Lot 

This is a closely knit family. Nahor marries his niece and Terah and 
Abraham (12:4) care for orphaned Lot (cf. 24:3; 27:46; 31:50). 

11:28 land_ of his birth : Same Hebrew words are rendered "country" 

and "people" in 12:1, establishing Ur of Chaldees as the place where 
Abraham received the call (cf. 15:7; Neh 9:7; Acts 7:2-). 

11:29 Sarai. She was the daughter of Terah by a different mother than 
Abraham's (see 20:2) . The law against this kind of incest was unknown 
in patriarchal times (see Lev 18:9; 10:17; Dt 27:22). 

11:30 barren . This fact drives the whole story. 

B. Migration from Ur of Chaldees to Haran: 11:31 

III. The Abrahamic covenant: his seed and land (12:1-22:19) 

A. Outline 

1. Call of Abraham: 12:1-3 and migration to land of promise (12:4-9) 

2. Deliverance from Egypt (12:10-20) 

3. Separation of Lot from land of Blessing (ch. 13) 

4. Victory over eastern kings (ch.5 14) 

5. God's covenant ratified (ch. 15) 

6. Hagar and Ishmael rejected (ch. 16) 

7. God's covenant confirmed (ch. 17) 

8. Sarah to have a son (ch. 18) 

9. Lot rescued from Sodom (ch. 19) 

10. Deliverance from Philistia (ch. 20) 

11. Isaac's birth and blessings in land (ch. 21) 

12 God's oath to bless world through offspring (ch. 22) 

13. Transition to Isaac (22:20-25:11) 
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a. Rebekah's family background (22:20-24) 

b. Death of Sarah (ch. 23) 

c. Gift of Rebekah to Isaac (ch. 24) 

d. Isaac the sole heir (25:1-6) 

e. Death of Abraham (25:7-11) 

B. Our Father Abraham and His Covenant 12:1—22:19 

1. The Call of Abraham: 12:1-9 

God's call of Abraham to bless the nations parallels God's appointment 
of Noah to do the same for creation in common grace. 

God does not appear to be seen but speaks to be heard. The community 
of faith is built around these speech acts 

a. God's command and promise: w. 1-3 

This is the thematic center of the Pentateuch. The progress of 
redemption is sketched as follows: 


Abraham 
v. 1 

Nation 
v. 2 

All families 
v. 3 

N.B. Individual: Get yourself apart 

1. A decision to discontinue his former community boundary where he 
found meaning. He cannot hide in the anonymity of the crowd but 
must decide as an individual. 

2. Readers perceive themselves as recipients or addresses of 
direct acts of commitment, or of promise. They are members of this 
community. "Israel is uprooted, and her alienation from the 
historical past of mankind results directly from her theology of 
presence” 

3. Sent to a land: against expectations. Church in Las Vegas. 

4. Blessing: "It conveys, to be sure, the connotation of sexual 
potency and procreative largesse, but always in the sense of 
loyalty to the future generations. Blessing is transforming. 
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N.B. Nation: 


1. Land, people, constitution, king. Patriarchal covenants 
pertain to first two. Sinai to constitution; Davidic to king. 

2. Called to be a blessing. Social responsibility. 

N.B. All families: Particularism to universalism. "The princes 
of the earth are assembled as the people of the God of Abraham" (Ps 
47:9[10]; Isa 42:6 "a light to the Gentiles". 

1. Study grammar 

2. Rest of stories test that faith, 
b. Abram obeys: w. 4-9. 

12:7 offspring and land . This is the essence of God's promise to 
the patriarchs (see v. 2; 13:14-16; 26:4; 27:3; 35:9-12). 

offspring. No natural offspring but a supernatural one, raised 
from the dead (see Ro 4:18-21). 

II. Covenant with Abram for Seed and Land: 15:1-19 

After Abraham's expression of faith in God's reward (14:22,23), God 
certified His promise of offspring (w. 1-6) and land by making a 
covenant (see Ne 9:8). The two night scenes parallel each other: 
the Lord promises a reward (w. 1, 7) , Abraham questions the 

sovereign Lord about his inheritance (w. 2-3, 8), and the Lord 

responds with a visual act (w.4-5, 9-21). The people of faith wait 
patiently in spite of great adversity for God to fulfill His promise 
(Heb 11:13). This kind of faith is counted as righteousness (v. 6). 

A. Covenant regarding seed: w. 1-6 

15:1 word of the Lord came . This phrase typically introduces a 
revelation to a prophet (see 12:7). 

vision . Visions were an ancient mode of revelation, but the word 
itself is rare in the OT (see Nu 24:4,16; Eze 13:7). Abraham is a 
prophet (20:7). 

15:6 This verse is foundational to the doctrine of justification 
by faith, not by works (see Ga 3:6-14). Abraham place his entire 
trust in the epiphanic speech promising the birth of an heir from 
the dead (see Ro 4:17-21; Heb 11:11,12), and God counted his faith 
in "Christ" (see 12:2) equivalent to meeting His moral demands. 
Abraham models our faith in the resurrection of Jesus Christ, God's 
sacrifice for sin, and God's crediting that faith to us as 
righteousness (Ro 4:22-25). 
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B. Covenant regarding land: 


w. 7-19 


15:17 passed between the pieces . To judge from ancient Near 
Eastern texts and Jer 34:18 God is invoking a curse upon Himself if 
does not keep His covenant. 

"Abraham had no law to obey. In such a context, his righteousness 
was not viewed as a reward for obedience. The text points to the 
inwardness of his attitude and to the totality of his devotion" 
(Terrien, p. 78). 

III. Covenant Established with Abraham and Sarah: 17:1-27 

God adumbrates His covenant to Abraham: he will have royal offspring 
supernaturally through Sarah and the abiding presence of God in the 
land. Their names are changed to indicate their royal destiny. 

A. Conditions of covenant: w. 1-3 

17:2 I will confirm . More literally, "that I might give." The 
covenantal arrangement again surfaces: God commits Himself to 
Abraham, and he assumes the task of companionship with God and 
abstinence from sin. 

my—covenant. God's covenant includes both His obligations to 
Abraham and his offspring (i.e., promises, w. 4-8, 15,16) and 
their obligations (i.e., commands to them w. 9-14) toward the 
LORD. Its three parts are marked out by "As for me ..." (w. 4-8) , 
"As for you ...» (w. 9-14), and "As for Sarai..." (w. 15,16). 
The emphasis is on royal offspring and the divine presence (see 
i 2:7 » 13:10—17; 15:1—21, esp. v. 18). Only the heavenly King can 
give his loyal servant children. 

B. The LORD'S obligations to Abraham: w. 4-8 

17:3-8 God obliges Himself to make Abram a father of many nations, 
including kings (cf. Ge 49:8-12; Nu 24:7-9; Mt 1:1), to be 

his/their God, and to give him an everlasting possession in the 
land. 

17:4 father of many nations . See 15:6; 28:3. The covenant does not 
pertain to Abraham's natural descendants, though he fathered many 
natural nations apart from this covenantal promise: Ishmaelites 
(see v. 20; 21:13;25:12-18), Edomites (see 25:23; 36:1-43), and 
his descendants through Keturah (25:1-4), but supernatural (see Jn 
1:13). Since the covenant pertains to those sons who share his 
faith (i.e., Jacob (35:11), and above all Jesus Christ and those 
who believe in Him, the nations in view are those who are baptized 
into Jesus Christ (see Ro 4:16,17; 15:8-12; Ga 3:29; Rev 7:9; 
21:24). The uncircumcised Gentiles do not become Abraham's 
children through circumcision but through faith because Abraham was 
justified prior to circumcision (see Ro 4:11,16,17). Circumcision 
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was added as a seal of the righteousness of faith he already had 
(see Ro 4:11, 16, 17). 

17:5 Abram, Abraham . Abram . an old West Semitic name, means 
"Exalted Father," perhaps originally a reference to Terah; Abram 
was of a distinguished lineage and high birth. Abraham sounds like 
a Hebrew expression meaning "father of a multitude." His old name 
spoke of his noble ancestry; the new speaks of his many offspring. 
He claimed his new name by faith. 

17:7 e verlasting . This is God's commitment; Abraham's and his 
descendant's responsibility is given in w. 9—14. God's covenant 
endures forever because He does not change and Jesus Christ, God's 

Amen for the elect, fulfills every condition (see 2Co 1:20; Eph 
2:12,13). 

to be your God. This is the heart of the covenant, guaranteeing 
the people eternal life and final victory (Jer 31:33). 

C. Abraham's obligation: circumcise offspring 7:9-14 

17:9 circumcised . By this ritual the organ of procreation was 
consecrated to God (Ex 6:12 (NIV text note); Lev 19:23 (NIV text 
note); 26:41. More importantly, God wanted the heart and ear 
consecrated to him (Dt 10:16; 30:6; Jer 4:4; 6:10 (NIV text note); 
Eze 44:7,9. Circumcision in the flesh is inadequate to please God 
(see Jer 9,25,26). 

17:12 eight days old . See Lk 1:59; 2:21; Php 3:5. Other cultures 
circumcise their children at puberty as a rite of passage from 
childhood to manhood. God employed the sign for infants to show 
that the children come under the authority of the parent who 
confesses faith and so are "holy" (i.e., they are separated from 
the profane world and belong to covenant community (see Ro 11:16; 
ICo 7:14)). God continues to use the family institution (see 5:1; 
Ac 16:31). The initiation rite into the covenant community today is 
baptism. Baptized into His heavenly body there is no longer male 
or female, Jew or Gentile, and so all may come, including boys and 
girls (see Lk 18:15-18; Ga 3:26-29; Col 2:11,12). 

not your offspring . The covenant's promises were extended to all 
within the family of faith. 

17:13 covena nt in your flesh . God no longer administers his people 
by a covenant in the flesh but by the Spirit and a covenant 
written in the heart, guaranteeing a circumcised heart (Jer 31:31- 
34, esp. v. 33; 2Co 3:2-6; Ro 2:28,29; Ga 6:15). 

everlasting covenant . As long as God administered His nation by 
their physical lineage from Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob the sign of 
circumcision endured. Today it has been done away because He 
administers His Church by the Spirit and those with circumcised 
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hearts, not circumcised flesh (Mt 12:48,49; ICo 7:19). 

D. The Lord’s Obligations to Sarah: w. 15-16 

Barren Sarah, beyond the age of bearing children (18:11-12), to be 
the mother of Abraham's blessed offspring. 

17:15 Sarai. Sarah . Both names are probably dialectical variants 
meaning "princess" (see v. 16). "Sarai," her birth-name, probably 
looked back on her noble descent, whereas "Sarah," her covenantal 
name, looks ahead to her noble descendants (see v. 5). 

E. Isaac, not Ishmael, the blessed offspring: w. 17-22 

The chosen race comes by supernatural grace, not natural 
generation. 

F. Abraham circumcises his household: w. 23-27 

III. The Sacrifice of Isaac and God's Oath: 22:1-19 

Abraham's and the Lord's unilateral commitments to one another were 
brought to a climax. In sacrificing Isaac Abraham displayed his full 
commitment to the Lord, typically receiving him back from death (w. 
1-12). In providing the lamb God typically provided the sacrifice of 
Jesus Christ who died instead of the elect so that they might live 
(w. 13-14), and in taking an oath to bless Abraham and all nations 
through him God guaranteed the promise to Abraham's offspring (w. 15- 


Venturing by faith into the absurd (contrary to reason and convention) 
because God demands it. 

Section IV: The Themes Pertaining to a Nation 

I. Theological reflections on seed (a common people) (cf. 22:18) 

A. Collective for the mediatorial people before Christ and looking forward 

to His coming (Ge 3:15; 15:6; 18:18-19; Jn 8:56; Mt 13:17). 

B. An elect seed of promise is in view. Successively marked out as seed of 

Abraham > Isaac (not Ishmael) (see especially 22:12) > Jacob (not Esau) 
> 12 sons of Jacob/Israel. This narrowing shows that a seed of 
sovereign grace (election, promise, and faith) is in view, not a 
natural, physical seed. 

C. Under the Old Covenant there were two kinds of seed: 

1) an outward seed, "natural Israel," who were united by blood, history 
and the distinct privileges of circumcision, law, and Israel's 
covenants, but not the faith that historically precedes circumcision and 
of which circumcision was the sign. This seed developed into Judaism. 
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2) an internal seed who had justifying faith and the new covenant in the 
heart. This "true” Israel became "a remnant" within Israel's history. 
In the beginning ethnic Israel principally comprised this seed, but not 
exclusively (Gen 17:12; Exodus 12:48-49; Joshua 2, 6:22-25 (Rahab and 
her house) versus 6-7 (Achan and his house). After Pentecost Gentiles 
predominate over ethnic Israel (Acts). In the future ethnic Israel will 
be restored (Romans 11) . 

D. Singular for Jesus, the quintessential expression of Abraham's seed: Gal 
3:16. 

D. The Church, composed of Jews and Gentiles: Jn. 8:39-47; Gal 3:26-29; 
6:15; Eph 2:11-22; Ro 4:16; 11:16-32; 16:20. 

II. Land (a common space for life) 

A. In creation accounts: 

1. In common grace, land a place of life for all people. 

2. In sovereign grace. Garden reserved as a holy land for faithful 

npon1P. 
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B. In Noahic covenant: 

1. God spares his creation 

2. In common grace gives the earth and its provision for life to all 
people. 

B. Abraharaic covenant: a holy land singled out 

1. Land a gift: Gen 12:15 

2. A certain gift because of God's covenant promise to elect: Gen 
15. 

3. Promises conditioned on the obedience of faith, often against 
contrary evidence: Gen. 12:10-20 (staying in land in famine); ch. 

13 (the freedom to risk giving away the land) ; 15:6; 17:9-14; 22:1- 
18 (a venture into the absurd (contrary to reason and convention) 
because God demands it; ch. 24 (contrary to the sight of buying 
cemetery plot in promised land. 

4. Land must be possessed. Gen. 12:17 

5. God promises to be their God in this land. 

6. To be a holy land: not to intermarry with Canaanites. 

7. Sojourners anticipating a place of rest and security: 

C. Conquest: Joshua 
1. Outline 

1:1-18 Prologue 

1:1-9 The LORD'S charge to Joshua 
1:10-15 Joshua's charge to the people 
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1:16-18 The people's response to Joshua 

2:1 - 5:15 Entry into the land 

2:1-24 The spies report: Canaan defeated 
3:1 - 4:24 Crossing the Jordan 
5:1-14 Ritual preparations 

6:1 - 11:23 Taking the land 


6:1-24 
7:1 - 8:29 
8:30-35 
9:1-27 
10:1-43 
11:1-15 
11:16-23 
12:1-24 


Battle of Jericho 
Battle at Ai 

Covenant renewed at Mount Ebal 
Treaty with Gibeon 
Conquest of the South 
Conquest of the North 
Summary of the Conquest 
Appendix: Roster of defeated kings 


13:1 - 21:45 Allotting the land 


13:1-7 Land that remained 

13:8-33 Distribution of Trans-Jordan 

14:1 - 19:51 Distribution of Cis-Jordan 

14:1-5 Introduction 

14:6-16 Caleb conquers Hebron 

15:1-63 Allotment for Judah 

16:1-17:18 Allotment for Ephraim and Manasseh 
18:1-19:48 Division of the rest of the land 
19:49-50 Joshua builds his town 
19:51 Conclusion 
20:1-9 Asylum towns 
21:1-42 Levitical towns 

21:43-45 Summary: God's amazing faithfulness. 


22:1 - 24:27 Retaining the land 


22:1-34 Trans-Jordan's altar of witness 
23:1-16 Joshua's farewell address 
24:1-28 Covenant renewal at Shechem 


24:28-33 Postscript: burial notices 
2. Theological Reflections on the Land (same truths in Deuteronomy) 

a. Land is a divine gift: 1:2 

b. A certain gift because of God's covenant promise to elect: 1:6 

c. Promises conditioned on the obedience of faith against contrary 
evidence: 1:6; 14:1-6 and 19:49-51 

d. Land must be possessed by dispossessing inhabitants. 6:1-11:23 

e. A place of rest and security: 11:23; 21:43-45 

f. A holy land: 8:30-35 
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g. Preservation in the land depends on obedience to covenant 

(land is a usufruct): 24:1- 27 

h. Already and not-yet. 13:1-7 Land that remained. 

Joshua presents two views of the nature and scope and of Israel's 
occupation of Canaan: a lightning quick and spectacularly 
successful battles in conquering the entire land (11:16-23; 
12:1-24; 21:43-45; cf. Ex. 23:23, 27-28), and many battles over 
a long time (11:18) with huge tracts of territories still to be 
possessed little by little after the Conquest (13:1-7; 18:3; cf. 
Ex. 23:29-30; Jdg. 1). The tension may be resolved by noting 
two factors. 

First, biblical historians present their materials according to 
theological schemes. Sometimes, as in the case of the books of 
Kings and Chronicles and of the New Testament Gospels, they 
present the same history from two different angles. To make their 
points they use a heavy hand, carefully selecting material, 
organizing it thematically, not necessarily chronologically, and 
editorializing as necessary. They wrote history to provoke 
memory and inspire vision, not to chronicle events. Our narrator 
celebrates that when Joshua's amazing campaigns ended Canaanite 
resistance was gone. His concept of the land is both geographic 
and ethnographic. Now that the land in its ethnographic sense 
was defeated, it can be said that the whole land in its 
geographic sense had been taken. That memory aimed to nerve 
Israel to settle the land that remained. 

Second, Israel's possession of the land and rest are expandable 
themes, for the land was taken "little by little" (Ex. 23:30) but 
never consummately (Heb. 4:1-14; 11:39-40). Future generations 
must play their part (Jdg. 3:1-4). The Chronicler in 1 Chr. 13:5 
used this very text to present David as the greater than Joshua 
for he ruled from Shihor of Egypt to the Entrance of Hamath, 
vocabulary unique to these two texts (see S. Japheth, Journal of 
Biblical Literature 98 (1979) 205-218). Isaiah saw the 

fulfillment of the these ideal limits in the Messianic age 
(11:12-16). At any given point along the continuum of 
fulfillment, it can be said God fulfilled his promise. 

Moreover, each fulfillment was a part of the ultimate fulfillment 
and could be reckoned as such. The New Testament presents the 
same tension regarding the kingdom of God: it is here "already" 
but in its fullest sense "not yet." 

i. An inheritance without land. Levites receive no land. 13:14 
and 13:33 function as a frame to the more detailed account of the 
distribution of the land to the eastern tribes (w. 15-31). By 
this frame, the Levites' inheritance, the LORD and his offerings, 
is both highlighted and distinguished. The best inheritance was 
fellowship with the LORD himself, an inheritance available to all 
who desire it (cf. Ps. 16:5; 119:57; 142:58), showing that the 
inheritance was not linked inextricably with the land itself. 
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j. Each successive family must decide to identify with its 
heritage: 24:15b-18 

Entrance into this covenant was a matter for each individual 
family to decide as seen in Joshua's famous resolve (v. 15b). 

Although Israel functioned as a nation, yet the covenant was 
essentially a family matter and still is (cf. Ac. 16:31; 1 Ti. 
3:4-5). As eyewitnesses of the acts recited in the prologue and 
so capable of confirming its accuracy, that generation 
appropriately formed the foundation for the old covenant 
relationship with God. After this the covenant will be passed on 
by the mouth of one generation and received in the heart of the 
next (Dt. 31:11-14) . So also the new covenant community is built 
on the apostles who were eyewitnesses of the life of Jesus 
Christ, especially his resurrection (Ac. 1:21; 22; 1 Cor. 15:8), 
and after that the mouth confesses it and the heart receives it 
(Ro. 10:6-10). 

D. Monarchy: 

Realized eschatology: several fulfillments ("the already") but 
never consummated ("the not yet"): Ex 23:30; Josh 11:23; 13:1-7; 
Jdg 3:1-4; 1 Ch 13:5; Neh 9;15; Ps 95:11; Heb 4:6-11; Heb 11:39- 
40. 

E. Prophetic: 

1. The LORD accuses the nation bearing the title, Israel, of 
having broken the covenant beyond repair. Because Israel 
fractured the covenant, claiming for itself freedom and autonomy 
against his rule, and had become like the depraved Canaanites, 
the LORD expelled the people from the land so that they would no 
longer presume upon it. 

2. Because of the Abraham covenant they anticipate Israel 1 s 
return to the land through a faithful remnant. 

F. Exile 

Jeremiah 24*6-7. Being in the land is no longer seen as a 
necessary source of blessing; being in exile is no longer seen as 
a necessary curse. 

Second Isaiah: Israel to experience "a second exodus" out of 

Babylon in return to land. cf. 43:19; 48:20-21; 51:9-11; 52:11- 
12 

Ezekiel 34:25-30. return to land is a return to Eden. 

G. Post-exilic 

Returned to the land but not as a new people. They are dry bones 
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without the Spirit of God. 

H. New Testament: the land is a type of the life in Christ. "The 
land has been Christified in the New Testament" (W. D. Davies) 

1. "Land," the fourth most important word in the OT is not 

repeated in the NT with reference to Canaan, "the promised 
land." References to "the [promised] land" are replaced by "the 
earth": Matth 5:5 (Ps. 37:11); Rom. 4:13 (Ps 37:9, 11, 22, 29, 

34) . 

2. No NT passage teaches either that God will restore ethnic 
Israel to the land or that Christ will reign over a restored 
national Israel. Rather it clearly teaches that the types and 
shadows are done away forever (Heb. 8:13). "Despite much popular 
opinion to the contrary, the New Testament is strangely silent 
about the rebuilding of Israel as a political nation in The Land" 
(Blanchard). 

3. Israel's formative period, from Exodus to Conquest, typifies 

the Church's salvation in Christ: Egypt, slavery, and Pharaoh 

a type of world, sin and Satan; Passover a type of Christ (1 Cor. 

5:17); wind and power from heaven; sacraments (baptism, manna, 
drink) (cf. 1 Cor 10:1-), land. 

4. Characteristics of the promised land typify life in Christ. 

a. Both are a divine gift: Mk 10:15; Lk 18:16-17; Eph 2:8 

b. Both bring rest and security: Matt 11:28-30; Rom 8:6 

c. Faith the necessary condition for entrance into the land; 

Mk 5:36; Jn 6:69; 11:27; 20:31; Eph 2:8 

d. Both have an already-not yet aspect. Heb. 11:39 

e. God is uniquely present in the land: Mt. 13:4; Lk 12:32. 

f. Obedience the necessary condition for staying in this holy 

land: Matt 5-7; Phil 2:1-4. 

In the paradigm shift that occurred with Christ's resurrection and 
ascension and with the outpouring of the Spirit, it became clear that 
Joshua (see 1:1) is a type of Christ and the land a type, a metaphor, 
of the church's salvation in Christ (cf. 1 Cor. 10:1-4). Both the 
land and the salvation in Christ are a gift (w. 2, 6; cf. Ex. 6:8; 
Ro. 6:23), possessed only through faith (w. 7, 9; cf. Nu. 13-14; 

Jos. 7; Ro. 10:8-21; Eph. 1:8-9), the place of blessing (Ex. 3:8; 
Nu. 13:27; Eph. 1:3-14), a home base of rest (Jos. 1:13; Dt. 12:9-10; 
Heb. 4:1-11), a holy place where one uniquely meets God (Ex. 15:17; 
Col. 3:1-4; 1 Ti. 2:5-6), and demanding a unique lifestyle that 

conforms with God's law to persevere in it (w. 7-8; 8:30-35; 1 Cor. 
10:1-13) (see E. Martens, God's Design (1981) 97-116). Through the New 
Covenant Christ qualifies his church to live in this land fit for 
kings (Ezk. 37:26). And yet, though the Church today inherits eternal 
life and rest in Christ Jesus, after its resurrection it will enjoy a 
more solid land appropriate to that state (cf. 1 Cor. 15:50-54; Heb. 
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11:39-40). The "land” remains a gift "already" received and "not yet" 
fully experienced. 

5. Consummated in new heaven and new earth: 2 Pet 3:13; Rev. 21-22. 

6. The economic function of the land replaced by "fellowship": See 

Christopher JH Wright, Living as the People of God: The Relevance of 
Old Testament Ethics (Leicester: IVP, 1983), pp. 46-102. 
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Regent College: Bible 680 Biblical Theology 
Spring Term, 1996. February 8 

Lecture 6: Yahweh and the God of the Fathers and of the Nations 
Objectives: To know the principal divine names of the OT, to understand 
the meaning of YHWH, his relationship to the Patriarchs and to the 
nations apart from the holy nation, the identity of the angel of the 
LORD. 


GPPfTTnW • T • PvArroo *5 g 
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I. Outline of Book: 

A. Gift of Leader to found theocratic states (chs. 1-4). 

B. Deliverance from Egypt to worship the LORD (chs. 5-18) 

C. Gift of Ten Words and Book of Covenant (chs. 19-24) 

D. Gift of Cultus (chs. 25-40) 

II. Theme: Center: Exodus 20:2. The LORD redeemed the seed of the 

Patriarchs out of Egypt so that they might obey his covenant 
mediated through Moses. 

III. The Call of Moses: The Disclosure of the Name 3:1—4:17 

A. The Setting of the Theophany: 3:1-6 

1. Presence at the base of the mountain: bush and flocks 

2. The angel of the LORD: As secular messengers were fully equated 

with their senders (Jdg. 11:13; 2 Sa. 3:12, 13; 1 Ki. 20;2-4), 

God's angel (cf. Ge. 21:17; 22:11; 31:11; Ex. 3:2; 14:19; 23:20; 
32:34) and his angelic captain (cf. Nu. 22:23, 31; 1 Ch. 21:16; 

Dn. 10:5,20) were also so treated. 

3. Fire: consuming presence; humanity cannot endure his holiness 

(see holy ground). Consuming presence and yet not consuming 
symbolizes Israel's life with God. Formless but lasting yet place 
is not lasting. 

4. Mysterium tremendum: awesome and yet fascination with the 

numinous. 

5. God called: hearing is more important than seeing (w. 4-6) 

B. The Mission and the Promise of Communion:3:7-12 

1. Call based on God's emotion of compassion: seeing and hearing the 
misery of his people (w. 7) . 

2. His intention: to deliver them and give them land flowing with 
milk and honey (8-9). 

3. Moses chosen to be leader (v. 10) 
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4. Moses shrinks from calling: who am I (v. 11). 

5. Divine presence, y. rPHa, outlasts the call and transferred from 
bush to Moses and his people (v. 12). 

C. The Meaning of the Name of God, Yahweh (3:13-15). 

IV. Yahweh and the God of the Fathers (3:13-15; 6:2-5) 

Ax i ff ic:2mc5€J Cjncun^5 : In Israel, names were not just labels of 
individuality but descriptions of inner character which in turn 
were presumed to influence the person's conduct (see R. Abba, 
"Name," IBP . Ill: 500-508; G. Hawthorne, "Name," ISBE . Ill: 48-083. 
Recall Jacob ("schemer"; Gen 27;36); Nabal ("fool"; 1 Sam 25:25); 
Jesus ("savior"; Mt 1:21). Similarly, to receive a new name 
signified a change in character and destiny. 

A person's name is "based closely with a person's existence, 
representing and expressing his or her character and personality. 
To learn a person's name is to enter (into) a relationship with his 
very being" (William S. LaSor, David A. Hubbard, Frederic WM. Bush. 
Old Testament Survey (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1992), p. 134). 


B. Forms of name 

3 14 rrn«/ 'ehveh sh e lahani 

3:15 mnv v hw h sh e lahani 

Root: rpn < mil "to be"/"to be [with you]" 

Prefix: "I" versus "He" 

Infix: Oal ( simple active) /Hiohil (causative) stem 

Present/future non-perfective 

C. Significance 

1. deliberately enigmatic to eliminate magical manipulation (Ringgren) 

2. "I am the eternal one": ontological statement about God's being" 
(LXX) 

3. "I am the one who causes to be" (Albright School). Objections 

a. Hyh unattested in Hiphil stem. 

b. Hebraic literature never understood the term in this way: cf. Hos 
1:8. cf. Job 7:21; John- eyw ei/Ji 

4. Active of hyh: "The God of Israel is the who 'happens' with his people, the one who, 
when he presents himself, does so as an event and in events" (Bruce Boston, "How are 
Revelation and Revolution Related?" Theology Today 26 (July, 1969), 143. 
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4. "I am the one who is there, count on me" (Vriezen, Childs). Helpful 
and effective being. Cf. German Da-Sein : support, manifestation, 
event. Best fits the context of Moses's objections to leadership: 

a Who am I? (v. 1): Answer "I will be with you" (v. 12). 
b "What is your name?" (v. 13). Answer "I am the one with 

you." 

c "They will not believe me" (4:1); Answer: rod turned to snake, 
d) "I am not eloquent" (4:10); Answer: Aaron your prophet. "I will 
be nwith your mouth" (4:12) 

Variant: I am present as I am present" (Hans Kueng, Does God Exist , 
trans. Edward Quainn (NY: Vintage Books, 1981), 621. 

5. Conclusion: A combination of "b" and "d." See "I am" in Isaiah. The 

powerful effectiveness that one expects from every divinity is 
realized only by Yahweh as the unique, true Elohim (see below). 

D. Relationship of Yahweh to God of the fathers 

1 Problem: According to Genesis, God revealed himself as Yahweh 
28:13) and patriarchs, both ante-diluvian and post-diluvian 
worshiped him by this name (Ge 4:26; 12:7). But according to 3:14 
the people ask for his name and according to 6:3 God did not make 
himself known to the patriarchs by the name Yahweh. 

2 Toward a solution: 

a. Ex. 3:14. Q s H/3, not !2\D ’Q. The latter refers to the 
person, 

the former to circumstances, the meaning, of the name. See WOC 
18.2d. 


b. y~P denotes personal, experiential knowledge: cf. German 
"kennen" versus "wissen." 

Section II; Names of God 


I. In Patriarchal Period 
♦ E1 ^ 


1. El is essentially a common appellative for "divinity". Therefore 
"El" required specification. Jacob built and altar in Shechem and 
called it "El-Elohe-Israel." 

2. Its background may be a Canaanite name for their god par 
excellence, the head of their pantheon. 

3. Commonly occurs in compounds in Canaanite and in OT: 
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a. El Elyon (El Most High; 14:18-22) 

b. El Roi (El Who Sees me; 16:13) 

c. El 01am (El Eternal: 21:33). 

d. El Shadday ("El the Ruler of All"? 17:1; 28:3; 35:11; 43;14; 

48:3). Its origin and derivation remain obscure despite much 
scholarly study. The traditional rendering is "the Almighty" (< LXX 
navTOKparup, Vg. omnipotens . Rabbis derive name from etymology, 
she , "who/which," day "sufficiency." 

4. Melchizedek, the priest-king of Salem, worshiped El Elyon, Creator of heaven and 
earth, at Salem ( = Jerusalem; cf. ps 76:3: Salem = Zion]. Abraham identified this god 
with Yahweh. 

5. Reflection: The living God accommodates his dealings with the ancestors of Israel to 
the names and forms of deity then known in their cultural setting. This correspondence, 
however, does not constitute identity. 

B. Eloah/Elohim : 

1. Form: generic noun or, if the only god is meant, a proper name, God. The h is 
unexplained. It can be a true plural or a plural "of majesty" or of "absolutization". 

The quintessence of all divine powers, "the only God who represents the divine 
in a comprehensive and absolute way." 

2. Abimelech (21:11) [and the Egyptian midwives (Ex 2:17)] "fear God" (i.e. accept 
a standard of morality generally assumed by humanity because they fear the 
"Holy One") and are rewarded accordingly; Joseph and Pharaoh can speak of 
same God (See B. Waltke, "Fear of the LORD" in Alive to God (1992). 


3. Job: The prologue and the epilogue of Job refer to the deity as Yahweh or 
Elohim; by contrast, the dialogues used the terms Eloah. El. and Shaddav. but 
never Yahweh. Yet the rubrics in chapters 38:1-42:6 consistently use the name 
Yahweh (38:1; 40:1, 3, 6; 42:1), as though the narrator were presenting the 
same God who spoke in 1:7-12 and 2:2-6 and who will speak in 42:7-8 11). Job 
and his "friends" believe in one supreme God who is just; none is pagan. The 
search for an answer to the problem of theodicy is conducted within the 
household of faith. Pagan dualism is not an option. Deism is a modern kind of 
dualism. Although only Job prays and only to him does God reveal himself, yet 
he is commanded to make propitiation for his friends (42:7-9). 

(4. The story of Jonah presupposes that Yahweh alone is God, but it does not 
picture the Ninevites (or the sailors) consciously relating to Yahweh, as Jonah 
does. Yet their fasting and crying to God ('elohim ) meets with a response from 
the one whom Jonah can call both 'elohim . Yahweh . and EL) 
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5 . Reflection: Abimilech, the midwives, Pharaoh of Joseph, sailors, Job and his 
friends, though unrelated to Israel's covenants, have a relationship with Israel's 
God. The divine-human covenant does not depend on the presence or absence 
of covenant terminology or of God's covenants with Israel alone, but on a much 
deeper level, by the presence of fundamental conceptions such as righteousness 
and the commitment on the part of the one and only God in relationship to the 
faith and righteousness of the human partner whom he made in his image. 

C. Clan names: 

1. Fear [better "Terror"]/[Albright (FSAC, 188-189, "Kinsman"; rejected by Hillers 
1972) of Isaac] (Gen. 31:42; cf. 1 Sam. 11:7). "The terror-spreading numinous 
effect of "Isaac's Pahad " represents a warranty of an effective protection for this 
community, which is comprised under the name of 'Isaac." This ancient divine 
epithet became disseminated in the ANE. 

2. Mighty One of Jacob (Gen 49:26; Isa 49:26; 60:16; Ps 132:2, 5). For humanity 
labjr serves to designate war heroes (Ps 76:5). The quality designated by 'abir 
is perceived to be particularly embodied in the strength of a bull (in Ugarit 'ibr 
means "bull"). Cf. the cult of Jeroboam I (933-911 B.C.) (1 Kings 12:26-30). 


D. Yahweh: 4:25: [Adam] called his name Enosh [= humanity in weakness], at that time 
people began to call upon the name of Yahweh." Yahweh is Elohim. 

II. In Israel's formative period: 

A. The God of the Fathers (see compounds with El) appears uniquely as Yahweh when he 
fulfilled his promises to them by bringing Israel out of bondage in Egypt, entering into 
covenant with them at Sinai, and giving them the whole land of Canaan as a secure home. 
Yahweh now becomes his effective covenantal name. See Section I. 

B. Deuteronomy states that the worship of other deities offered by non-Israelites is ordained 
by God (Dt. 4:19; 32:8-9, RSV, NIV mg following the Qumran ms and LXX). 

C. While Moses represents the identification of the God of Joseph with the God of Pharaoh, 
he represents the opposition of Yahweh and the Egyptian gods as served by the Pharaoh 
of the oppression. The former treated Israel justly and kindly; the latter tyrannically 
oppressed them. See below. 

III. From Conquest to Exile: the opposition to Baal religion 

A. Baal: an appellative for "lord, owner, possessor" and may be used outside of religious 
language (= husband or owner of a field). In the religious sphere for deity. This divine 
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epithet is attested in the entire Semitic-speaking world and was attributed to a variety of 
gods. From the middle of the 2d millennium B.C. the original epithet was oriented more 
and more to function as a divine name: for a clearly defined type of divinity (the storm god) 
or for an individual name (e.g., Hadad). This collapse into one name encouraged the cities 
involved in international trade, especially in the West Semitic sphere, the tendency to 
emphasize their common features as over against their particularistic traditions. It may be 
that at one stage Israel also used this epithet for Yahweh. 

B. In contrast to Ej and Elohim in the Hebrew Bible the worship of Yahweh utilizing 
the word Baal is never accepted. Even a name such as Eshbaal (man of Baal; 12 
Chron. 8:33) is altered to Isboshet (man of shame; 2 Sam. 2:8). 

C. In contrast to adapting the cultus associated with El names to Yahweh, Baal 
shrines are to be destroyed. (Deut. 7 and 12). 

D. Israel's cultus involved many similarities with Baal worship, but did not accept 
women priests, sexual ritual or worship by means of an image. 

E. Reflections for the difference: 

1. The high god, El, could more easily be adapted to the sole God Yahweh than 
would be the case of subordinate Baal? 

2. The moral difference between the gods of Egypt at the time of the exodus and 
of Baal in pre-exilic Israel from Yahweh are clear. In contrast to the God 
worshiped by Joseph and Pharaoh, the gods associated with the Pharaoh at 
Moses' time oppressed the Israelites who worshipped Yahweh. It was Pharaoh's 
injustice and his refusal to recognize Yahweh that aroused Yahweh to justice in 
the sense of punishing the oppressor and delivering the oppressed. From Lev. 18, 

20; Deut 7, the prophets, and the Ugaritic texts one can discern that the worship 
of Baal entailed degrading of the created order with regard to sex and home 
through ritual prostitution and child sacrifice. 

3. Elijah struggled against the prophets of Baal not simply over what was the right 
religion, but over a right and just society as illustrated in the Naboth vineyard 
story. 

4. Perhaps openness to the influence of other religions can be an enrichment or a 
perversion according to whether it allows the religion of Yahweh to come to full 
flowering as Yahweh's nature is more clearly grasped and Yahweh's lordship more 
fully acknowledged, or whether it turns it into something other than itself and 
leads to the ignoring of Yahweh's nature and expectations. 

V. In the exilic and post-exilic periods: 
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A. Prophecies in Isaiah 40-55 take a polemical stance over against he Babylonian gods 
Bel and Nebo. The possibility of seeing Bel as the name under which the 
Babylonians worship the one God is not entertained. Again, these Babylonian gods 
are worshiped by the cruel, tyrannical, oppressors of Israel. 

B. Daniel, Ezra and Nehemiah identify Yahweh by the title, "the God of heaven," the 
Syrian high god and a title which other peoples within the Persian empire could 
give to their chief god (see Ezra 1:2; 5:11-12; 6:9-10; 7:123, 21, 23; Neh 1:4-5; 
2:4, 20; Dan 2:18-19, 37, 44; cf. 5:23. 

C. Daniel accuses the Belshazzar of setting himself up against the God of heaven 

\ w « / • 

D. These three men are involved in the service of the Babylonian and Persian courts 
and accommodate themselves to the pagan culture to the extent that it does not 
entail breaking covenant with Yahweh or opposing his people, Israel. 


1. Daniel and his friends accept a courtly education and foreign names but maintain 
their distinctive faithfulness to their God and their purity (Dan. 1), and to their 
distinctive worship (Dan. 3) and piety (Dan. 6). 

2. Ezra and Nehemiah try to keep the people of Yahweh separate from the peoples 
around and from their religions. 

Bibliography: John E. Goldingay & Christopher J. H. Wright, "'Yahweh our God 
Yahweh One'": The Old Testament and Religious Pluralism" in One God. One Lord 
in a World of Religious Pluralism , edited by Andrew D. Clarke and Bruce W. Winter 
(Cambridge: Tyndale House, 1991) 34-52. 
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Regent College: Bible 680 Biblical Theology 
Spring Term, 1996. February 13 
Lecture 7: Yahweh as Deliverer and Warrior 

Objectives: To understand: 1) the transformations of both the LORD'S deliverance 
and of his warfare through the dispensations; 2) the rules of holy war: Yahweh's 
role and Israel's role; 3) the concept of the Day of the LORD;Exodus and War. 

Section I: The LORD as Deliverer 

I. Abraham delivered out of Ur of Chaldees (spiritual deliverance) (cf. 

Josh 24:14; Acts 7) and from Egypt (political deliverance). In both cases to go to a land 
of blessing; in latter case in he was in jeopardy of family and life and emerged with great 
wealth. 

II. Moses out of Egypt 

A Delivered Israel from political (without hope) and spiritual servitude in Egypt (Josh 24:14; 
Ezek 23:1-13). 

B Delivered from servitude in order to worship on a mountain (Exod 5:1-3; 15:17). 

C Accomplished by blood of Passover lamb (Exod 12), involving both 

the slaughter of blood for salvation and supper for sanctification, and by power (see 
the LORD as warrior). 

III. Remnant out of Babylon. 

A. By Cyrus from political servitude in Babylon (42:15,16; 43:17-7, 

16-19; 44:24-45:8; 48:20; 52:11-12). 

B. By Servant from spiritual servitude in holy land (see 43:22-24; 48:1-6;42:5-7;49:1-9; 

52:13-53:12). 

IV. Church out of world and death 

A Out of Satanic world system: (Lk 9:28-43; Rom 3:24; 6:1-3; Gal. 4:3). 

B Delivered to worship at Heavenly Mountain (Heb 12:18-24). 

C Accomplished by Christ our Passover (1 Cor 5:17; 1 Pet 1:19), by 

baptism with him (1 Cor 10:1-4) and by power of Spirit (Acts 2; Romans 8: 1 
Corinthians 12-14; Gal 3:2; Eph 5:18). Reflect on 1 Cor 5:7. In what ways are the 
Passover lamb and supper types of Christ? 
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Section 11: Yahweh as Warrior 


Preface 

P. D. Miller, "The Divine Warrior": "The conception of God as warrior played a 

fundamental role in the religious and military experience of Israel. One can only go so 

far in describing the history of Israel, or its religion, or the theology of the Old Testament 
without encountering the wars of Yahweh. In prose and poetry, early and late materials 
alike, the view of that conviction and its historical, cultic, literary and 
theological ramifications can hardly be overestimated." 

Part I: In the Patriarchal Narrative 

I. Regarding promises (seed and land) 

Patriarchs depended on promises for seed and land. They neither 
possessed nor exercised political or military power (cf. 12:10-20; 
13:1-18; 20:1-18;26:7-10; 33:1-19; 34:1-31). 

II. Regarding justice 

Abraham resorted to military action to deliver oppressed Lot (14:1- 
24) . 


Part II: Exodus 


I. Regarding Yahweh's participation 

A. He plays the role of Warrior-King to deliver oppressed Israel from 
tyrannical Pharaoh. 

B. Human political and military power is rejected in the call of Moses 

(cf. 2:14). He entrusted military and political power to Moses, a 
prophet (15:18). 

C. Though Israel is armed for battle, Yahweh fights without them (Ex 

13:18; 14:13; 15:1-21). This victory served as a paradigm for 

future battles (15:13—18). 

D. Uses forces of nature (14:21-22). 

E. In the Wilderness He employed incarnate warfare through Joshua's 
sword. Synergism is carefully guarded against by making victory 
dependent on Moses' rod and prayer (17:8-15). 

II. Regarding Israel's participation 

A. Faith: 13:18 

B. Fight: 17:8-15 
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Part III: _ Deuteronomy 


I. Regarding Yahweh as Warrior 

A. Canaanite iniguitous, meriting Yahweh's judgment and their 
displacement by Israel. 

B. Israel militarily weak in comparison with enemies (7:1, 6-10), 
giving evidence that Yahweh is warrior. 

C. Exodus serves as a paradigm for Yahweh's and Israel's 
participation (7:17-21) 

II. Regarding Israel's participation 

A. Faith in Yahweh and voluntarism (20:1-9) 

B. Obedience to Word the condition for military conquest (8:1; 11:8). 

C. Military and political power to be entrusted to king, but he must 
renounce his own power (horses, money, marriage alliances) and 
depend on Yahweh, conforming his behavior to God's word (Dt 17:16- 
20 ) . 

D. Contagious Canaanites devoted to the LORD (Dt. 7:1-6) 

Part IV: Joshua and Judges 
I. Regarding Yahweh's participation 

A. The Battle belongs to the LORD (Joshua 5:13-15; 6:1-27). For 
example, the Battle of Jericho. 

Th. Gaster, Mvth. Legend, and Custom : Thus Joshua's [sic!] 

celebrated march around the walls of the beleaguered city is based, 
in all probability, on the widespread custom of laying claim to 
territory by so tracing out its bounds. Such circuitory marches 
often formed a part of the ceremonies at the installation of kings. 
In Egypt, for example, the new pharaoh circumambulated the 
fortified wall in a festal procession on the day of his 
enthronement. The ceremony, called 'the circuit of the wall,' was 
said to be old as the tie of Menes, the first monarch of United 
Egypt. Similarly, the Hittite kinq had to tour his realm at the 
annual winter festival of Nun-ta-ri-ya-shas, while in the Canaanite 
Poem of Baal, discovered at Shamra-Ugarit, that god made the rounds 
of 'seventy-seven towns, eighty-eight cities' in order to assert 
his new kingship over gods and men." 

Seven represents divine perfection 

Ark, symbolizing Yahweh's presence, in the center of his army. 
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All he spoils of this battle, including silver and gold, went to 
Yahweh. 

Whoever rebuilt this city which belonged to Yahweh would pay for it 
by substitution of his first-born, which also belonged to Yahweh 
(Ex 13:11-13). 

B. Yahweh gives directive to engage in battle (Jos 5:13—6:5; 

Judg. 1:1-12 [contra 9:14) 

C. Priests carry ark, symbolizing divine presence (Nu 10:35; Jos 
3:3,4), blow on trumpets (Nu 10:9; Jos 6:12-16; Jdg 6:34). 

D. Spirit gives military leaders, but numbers are insignificant 
(Judg 7:2; 6:34; 14:6) 

E. Uses forces of nature (Joshua 3:16-17 = landslide; 6:20 = 
earthquake; 10:11-13). 

F. Divine panic placed on enemy (Joshua 2:9-11; 10:10). 

II. Regarding Israel's participation 

A. Faith (Josh. 1:6-7) 

B. Obedience (Josh 1:16-18) 

C. Voluntarism (Judg 5:13-18) 

D. Sanctification ritual (Josh 3:5) 

E. Shout: "Yahweh has given enemy into our hands" (Jdg 3:1-18; 

4:14) 

F. May share in plunder (Josh 8:27) 

G. Employ strategy, including deception (Joshua 2:4, 12), 
ambushes (8:14-23), lightning surprise attacks (11:7) 

Part V; Early Monarchy: 1000-750 (Samuel and Psalms) 

I. Regarding Yahweh's participation 

A. "The LORD of Hosts", Greek navTOKparajp 

1 Of Israel's armies (1 Sam 17:45) 

2 Of angelic hosts (1 Ki 22:9; Ps 103:20, 21) 

3 Of stars (Judg 5:20; Isa 40:26) 

B. Entrusted military and political power to king (1 Sam 8-10; 
cf. Dt. 17) 

1 Selects king by prophetic anointing (1 Sm 16:13) 

2 Enters into covenant with House of David (2 Sam 7; 1 Chr 
17: Psalm 89) 

3 Gifts the king appropriately (Ps 18:29, 31-42) 




C. Continues model of "holy war" (see Deuteronomy, Joshua, 
Judges) 

1 oracles given the priests (2 Sm 5) 

2 prophets direct kings (2 Ki 2:12) 

II. Regarding king's participation 

A. Obedience to Torah (1 Sm 10;25; 2 Sam 7:15; Pss 1, 19, 119) 

B. Petition and praise (Book of Psalms) 

III. Regarding tensions with Holy War 

A. Danger of standing army (1 Sam 24) 

B. Kings desired prophet and priests as agent of the national 
will. 

Part VI: In Late Monarchy 750-586 (2 Kings. Amos. Hosea. Jonah. 
Micah, Isaiah. Jeremiah. Zeohaniah, Nahum. Habakkuk ) 

I. Regarding Yahweh as warrior 

A. Day of Yahweh: war against Israel but rest beyond it (Amos 
5:18-20) 

B. Uses enemies against Israel (2 Sam 7:15): Arameans (e.g., 
Naaman (2 Ki 5); Assyrians (Isa 10:5ff; Mic 1:1-7); 
Babylonians/ Nebuchadnezzar (Jer 21:3-7). 

C. Nations will know Yahweh is God through prophecy (Jer 1:4-9; 
Ezek 6:7, 10, 13, 1; 257; 26:6; 28:22, 23, 24 (+ 50 times). 

D. Wages war against Israel through prophets 

E. Wages war against nations through prophets: see oracles 

against nations (Isaiah 13-24; Jeremiah 46-51; Ezekiel 25-32; 
Nahum 

F. Brings salvation to nations through prophets (Jonah) 

G. Future ideal king will smite earth with word (Isa. 11:1-6) 

II. Regarding Israel's participation 

A. Repent so as to avert judgment (Isa 1:1-19; Zeph 2:1-3; Jer 
18:1—12) 

B. Not to be afraid—there is a future after judgment (Isa 
10:24) 

C. Submit to Gentile rulers (Jer 21:8-10) 
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D. Live by faith (Hab 1:12—2:4) 

Part VII: Exile (Ezekiel. Isaiah 40-66. Daniel) 

I. Regarding Yahweh as warrior 

A. Uses nations against Israel to purge them. 

B. Nations to know He is Yahweh through prophetic word, both 
with regard to old things (pre-exilic) and new things (post- 
exilic) prophecy (Isa 41:21-29; 43:8-13; 48:1-6; Ezekiel) 
and punishment of sin (Ezek 6:1-7). 

C. Uses Cyrus to establish political, military and judicial 
righteousness (Isa 41:1-4; 44:24—45:7). 

D. Will send a suffering Servant who will bring justice by his 
word (Isa 42:1-4; 49:1-7; 0:409; 52:13—53:12). 

II. Regarding Israel's participation 

A. Hope in Yahweh (Is 40:27-31) 

B. By Servant's word he establishes justice (42:1-4); by his 
death he provides salvation (Isa 52:13—53:12). 

C. By faith Israel's leaves Babylon (Is 48:20). 

Part VIII: New Testament 


I. Regarding Yahweh as warrior 

A. Political and military power turned over to the state (Mt 
17:24-27; 22:15-22; Rom 12:17—13:7; 1 Pet 2:13-17). 

B. Spiritual rule turned over to the Lord Jesus Christ: 

1 he rules over Satan, death, sickness, etc. (Mt 11:2-6; 
12:15-32; Eph l:19ff; Col 2:13ff).) 

2 has authority over all nations (Mt 28:16-20; Jn 17:2). 

3 Gives gifted men for spiritual battle, not for military 
battle, (Eph 4; Rom 12; 1 Cor 12-14). 

II. Regarding Church's participation 

A. Take up spiritual arms for spiritual warfare (Eph 6:10- 
18)against spiritual enemies: world, flesh. Devil. 

B. Carnal weapons renounced (Mt 26:52; 2 Cor 10:4) 
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C. Not to take vengeance but to submit to state for 
righteousness (Ro 13; 1 Pet 2; above) 

Bibliography 
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Regent College: Bible 680 Biblical Theology 
Spring Term, 1996. February 15 
Lecture 8: Mosaic Covenant: Ten Words 

Objectives: to know the relationship of the Mosaic covenant to 
Israel's to her redemption, to her other covenants, and to the 
new covenant in particular; to know the cotent of the Ten 
Commandments and its priority to other aspects of the Mosaic 
covenant. 


Part I: Preliminaries to the Law (Exodus 19) 

I. Historical situation (w. 1-2) 

II. Basis of covenantal relationship: sovereign grace (v. 3; cf. 
Deut 7:7-9; 9:1-6). 

III. Motivations for keeping law: (v. 4) 

A Pleasure and pain 

1. National: Leviticus 26 and Deuteronomy 28 

2. Individual: Psalm 1 

B. Gratitude/Love: Not merely on level of naked power: 

N.B. Comparison with suzerainty treaties in the Ancient Near 
East: 

1 Preamble identifying greatness of author: 

These are the words of the Sun Mursilis, the great king, the 
king of the Hatti land, the valiant, the favorite of the Storm- 
god, the son of Suppiluliumas, the great king, the king of the 
Hatti land, the valiant. 

Cf. Exod 20:1 "I am the LORD your God” 

Cf. Deut. 5:23—27 

2. Historical Prologue: 

When your father died, [Duppi Tessub], in accordance with your 
father's word I did not drop you. Since your father had mentioned 
to me your name, I sought after you. To be sure, you were sick 
and ailing, but although you were ailing, I, the Sun, put your in 
the place of your father and took your brothers (and) sisters and 
the Amurru land in oath for you. 

D. Hillers ( Covenant : The History of a Biblical Idea (Baltimore. 
London: Johns Hopkins, 1969) 31. "This history is the basis for 
your obligation. Parenthetically, if the history were to create 
any sense of obligation, it had to be substantially accurate.” 
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Exod 20:2 "who brought you out of the land of Egypt, out of the 
land of slavery." 


Deut 2:7; 4:32-38; Contrast Exod 21:8-11 with Deut 5:12-15 
3. Stipulations: to advance the great kingdom 

But you, Duppi-Tessub, remain loyal toward the king of the 
Hatti land, the Hatti land, my sons (and) my grandsons 
forever! 

a. The tribute which was imposed upon your grandfather and your 
father . . . you shall present them likewise. Do not turn your eyes 
to anyone else! With my friend you shall be friend, and with my 
enemy you shall be enemy." 

b. Loyal in war 

c. Loyal to return political refugees 

d. Loyal not to murmur and to report the name of anyone who 
murmurs. 

Cf. Exod 20:2; Deut. 6:5 

4 Provisions for deposit of text and for Public Reading 

"A duplicate of this tablet has been deposited before the Sun- 
goddess of Arinna, because the Sun-goddess of Arinna regulates 
kingship and queenship. In the Mitanni land (a duplicate) has 
been deposited before Tessub.... At regular intervals shall they 
read it in the presence of the king of the Mitanni land and in the 
presence of the sons of the Hurri country." 

Cf. Deut 10:1-5; 31:9-13, 24-25 

5. Divine Witnesses to the Treaty. Deut 30:19-20 

6. Blessings and Curses: cf. Lev. 26 and Deut 28 
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celebration of the passover with covenant renewals: Num. 9:1-14; 
Josh 5:10-12; 2 Chron 8:13-15; 2 Chron 30:1-27; 2 Kinhs 23:21-23; 
2 Chron 35:1-3; Ezra 6:19-22. 

C. confidence 

IV. The relationship of the covenant to redemption: 19:5a the virtuous 
circle: 19:5a 


I brought you to myself 
(cf. Exod 6:6) 
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Israel's obedience 
If you obey me and keep my covenant 


Become my people 
(cf. Lev 26:12f) 

V. Relationship of Old and New Covenants. Jer 31:31-34 
1 Substance is the same 


2 

Style 

differs 



Topic 


Old 

New 

Texts 

Mediator 


Moses 

Christ 

Heb. 8:5-6 

Medium 


Rock 

Heart 

2 Cor 3:3 

Instrument 


Ink 

Spirit 

Ibid 

Sacrifice 


Animals 

Christ 

Lk 22:20 

Obligees 


Israel 

God 

Heb. 8:6 

Sanction 


"Flesh" 

"Spirit" 

Romans 7-8 

Chronology 


Diachronic 

Synchronic 

Rom. 8:9 

Duration 


Temporary 

Eternal 

2 Cor. 3:12 

Effect on 

sinner 

Condemnation 

Righteousness 

2 Cor. 3:9 

Effect on 

saint 

Sanctification/ 

child-slave 

Sanctification 
adult-son 

Rom. 7:12 
Gal. 4:1-7 

Nature of 

Israel 

a community of 
blood/history with 

A regenerate com. 
with mixture 


a "remnant" 

N.B. "They will all know me" has yet to be consummated. 

VI. Purpose of Covenant: 19:5b-6 

A. Secrullah "treasured possession" 1 Chron 29:3; Ecc 2:8: of 
private royal fortune to be used for own pleasure and for 
government in contradistinction to general reserves of a 
realm. Of Israel: "Private property" personally owned for 
personal use (W. Dumbrell, Covenant and Creation (Exeter, 
Devon: Paternoster, 1984) 85) 

The Akkadian term ( sikiltu) from which this Hebrew word is 
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derived basically refers to what is owned personally or what has 
been carefully put aside for personal use. Interesting to note 
is the fact that the Akkadian word occurs in correspondence 
between a Hittite king and a Canaanite vassal king of the city 
state of Ugarit whereby the vassal is described by the Hittite 
king as his sikiltu . It is thus a term which is used in the 
important sphere of suzerain/vassal relationships... .Elsewhere in 
the OT, the word is found in covenant contexts at Deut 7:6; 14:2; 
26:18 where it describes the worth of Israel as an object of 
divine choice. 

B. A kingdom of priests: a priestly kingdom: separated out for 
the service of God. "Israel's relationship to the world is 
likened to that of a priest in an ancient society who is called 
to serve the society by differentiating himself from it." 

"All Israel is a priewthood by virtue of its obedience to God's 
covenant" (Barker, Lane, Michaels, 339). 

C. A holy nation: set apart to God: mirrors his character and 

performs his will in the world. 

N.B. This purpose being realized in the Church 1 Pet 2:9-10. 

Part II: Christian Responses to the Law 

There is perhaps no part of divinity attended with so much 
intricacy, and wherein orthodox divines do so much differ as 
stating the precise agreement and differences between the two 
dispensations of Moses and Christ (Jonathan Edwards, 1749). 

See Bruce Waltke, "Theonomy in Relation to Dispensational and 
Covenant Theologies," in Theonomy: A Reformed Critique , editors 
William S. Barker & W. Robert Godfrey (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan. 
1990):58-86. 


Part III: The Three Parts of the Law 


I. Law distinguishes eternal moral law (ten commandments: Ex. 

20:1-17; Dt. 5:1-22), judicial laws (Ex. 20:22—23:19), and 
ceremonial laws (Ex. 25-40). 

II. Superiority of Ten Commandments 

A. Chronology: pride of place 

B. Form of revelation: by God directly (voice and finger: Dt. 

4:12-13; 5:22; Ex. 31:18), not mediated by Moses (cf. Num. 
12:1-7; Ex. 20:18-21; Dt. 5:23-32 

C. Deposited in the ark in the Most Holy Place, a replica of 
heaven (Dt. 10:1-5; Ex. 25:9; Heb. 8:5 
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4. Without restriction to the land (Contra. Dt. 5:31) 

5. Called: "the covenant" (Dt. 4:13) 
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Part III: Ten Words 


I. Commands Pertaining to God and provided with rationale: Ex. 
20:1-11; Dt. 5:6-17 

A(l) Prescription of monolatry: a religious command, not a 

theological statement (Dt. 4:39; 32:17-21) 

B(2). Proscription against idolatry: entails animism and voodoo, not 
art. "Jealous" = "zeal for one's own property. "Of those that hate 
me" pertains to children as well as parents (cf. Ezk 18:20a) 

C(3). Proscription against taking God's name to "vanity" 

1. "False, lie, deception" with respect to speaking (Ex. 23:1; Dt. 
5:20); to worship (Isa. 1:13); to prophecy (Ezk. 13:3-7) 

2. "Malevolence" with reference to actions (Jb 31:31) 

3. "vanity. Nothingness, to no purpose, futile" with reference to 
man's help (Ps 60:11), to man's pleas (Jb 35:13). LXX reads em 
jjaraiw 

11(4). Proscription against violating Sabbath: 

A Transitional: To God for humans and animals 
. Theological rational: 

1. Exodus: based on order of creation 

2. Deuteronomy: based on order of redemption 

C. Functions 

1 Humanitarian concerns and animal rights 

2 Sign of covenant: Ex. 31:13-17 

3 Type of salvation in Christ: Col 2:16-17. 

D. Practical observance 

1. Not as legal obligation: cf. Ga. 4:1-7; Ro. 14 

2. As spiritual service 

3. Practical necessity of one day 

4. Transferred to first day of week: Jn. 20:1, 19-23; Rev. 1:10; 
Acts 20:7; 1 Cor 16:2. "Let everyone who confesses Christ keep the 
first day, the Lord's Day, holy" (Ignatius). 

III. Commands pertaining to humans, without rationale 

A(5) . Prescription to honor parents: 13D: root "to be heavy" > 
Piel: "to esteem valuable". Cf. Mt. 15:3-6; Eph 6:1-3 
B(6) . Proscription against taking innocent life: n^“l, not PUp r 3“in , 
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riaU 7 FDil. Cf. Nu. 35. Mtt 5:21-22 


C(7). Proscription against adultery: Cf. Dt. 22:13-20; Ex. 21:10 
22:16-17; Dt. 24:1-4; mt 5:27-32; 19:1-122; 1 Cor 7:12-14. 

D(8). Proscription against stealing: Ex. 21:16; 22:4-7; Eph 4:23 


E(9) . Proscription against bearing false witness: (Ex. 23:1-2; Dt 
19:16-21; Mt 5:33-37; cf. Heb. 6:13-18. 

F(10) Proscription against coveting. Only command repeated twice 
Rom 7:7-11. 
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Regent College: Bible 680 Biblical Theology 
Spring term, 1996. February 20 
Lecture 9: Mosaic Law: Cultus 

Objectives: To define cultus, its place in the the Mosaic Law, its 
functions and aspects with a particular focus on God's presence and 
on sacrifice, and its developing, dispensational transformations. 


I. Texts: Exodus 24-40 and Leviticus 


God present in Sinai 
Exodus 2 4 


Build a tabernacle 
Exodus 25-31 


God present in tabernacle 
ExodUS 40:34-38 


Be Holy 


I will walk among you 
Leviticus 26:12 
cf. Gn 3:8 


Part II: Historical Connections 

I. Definition of Cultus 

"Cult or ritual may be defined as the socially established and 
regulated holy acts and words in which the encounter and communion 
of the deity with the congregation is established, developed, and 
brought to its ultimate goal" (S. Mowinckel, The Psalms in Israel's 
Worship . I: 15). 

"...the term 'cultus' should be taken to mean the expression of 
religious experience in concrete external actions performed within 
the congregation or community, preferably by officially appointed 
exponents and in set forms" (Eichrodt, 1:98) 

Kurt Goldammer: structured experience: symbolic, meaningful 

activity; "pattern of facts which have a reasonable connection 
with each other in the mind and attitude of the person who stands 
within it" (Buss, 317). 

Summary: religious communion through: 

1) material over against spiritual feelings 

2) community over against individual 

3) regulated/set forms over against spontaneity 

4) integrated structure over against ideational approach 
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N.B. I have not used Hegel's definition as the participation 
of finite existence in essential being (i.e., the realization 
and enjoyment of true reality (1962, 70, 237). Cassirier 

pointedly remarked that modern study of the cult since Hegel 
has underscored the correctness of this intuitive definition 
(cited from Buss). This definition, however, is inappropriate 
in Israel where there is a tension between Yahweh and His 
worshipers. In Israelite religion, Yahweh demands covenant 
faithfulness for participation in worship. In Israel it is 
better to speak of entrance into the sacred sphere; 
identification gives way to covenant structures. Also in 
Israel the Eternal and Infinite is moderated by way of 
historical structures. 

"In the Israelite cult, the God-man relation is not natural, in 
the sense that it is given. There is a requirement for 
decision; laws are decreed; threats and promises support 
allegiance. In a personal way, God and man stand confronting 
each other" (Buss, 322). 

II. Structuralism and the kingdom of God 

A. In ancient Israel and the ANE 

1. Social structures assumed. No contrast with 

heavenly/spiritual known or possible. 

2. Through earthly one entered symbolically and 

spiritually the heavenly 

3. Social structures determined and conventional 

4. Opposition only between pagan cults and Israel's 

B. In NT: 

1. Radical change in structure: heavenly versus earthly 

2. Apostles consciously contrast vanishing earthly with 
abiding heavenly. Book of Hebrews 

3. Earthly a symbol/metaphor/type of heavenly. 

4. Through Scripture, imagination and faith one enters 
heavenly. 

C. Significance for hermeneutics 

1 Must distinguish between conscious symbols and 
unconscious symbols in OT literature 

2 OT writers projected earthly symbols with hyperbole 
into the future 

3 NT writers resignify those symbols and project to etern al 

spiritual dimension alone. 

Part III. Functions of the Cult 


I. Symbolic: 
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A visible form that profoundly portrays the living stuff of 
religion. Of man toward God (inner > outward) (e.g. ascending 
smoke, raising hands, etc.)). Of God towards man (God > outward 
(e.g.. Ark, Cherubim, Lampstand, Lavers, etc.) > inner). 


II. Typical: 

A visible form that profoundly portrays what will become real or 
actual in the future: 


Heavenly Cultus 


> Heb. 9:23-24 


fulfillment in New Israel 


Earthly Copy 
Ex 25:9, 40 
1 Chr 28:1-19 

III. Sacramental: 

spiritual participation in words that accompany cultic acts. 

N.B. Within cultus covenantal benevolence are mediated to the 
worshipper including forgiveness through sacrifice; outside the 
cultus are the wicked, the enemies, "the dogs." 

IV. Artistry/propaganda: 

Building, banners, music 

Part IV: Aspects of the Cultus 

I. Elements in Mosaic cultus 

A. Sacred Sites: Exodus 20:24; Dt. 12:1 

B. Sacred Objects: rod, ark, tent, vessels, ephod, 'unm and 

tummin 

C. Sacred seasons: passover, shabuoth, kippur/sukkoth/New Year 

1 chronos: daily, weekly, annual 

2 crisis (see 1 Kings 7) 

D. Sacred personnel: priests, levites, kings, prophets, 

warriors 

E. Sacred institutions/actions: circumcision, sacrifices, feasts, 
pilgrimages, processions, songs 

N.B. Division between private (home) versus public (temple) 
not sharp (e.g. passover, circumcision). 
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II. Elements in Davidic cultus: 

Transformed silent ritual into opera: libretto, music, 

choreography. See theology of Psalms 

Part V: Basis of the LORD'S Presence in the Cultus; _His grace: 

Exodus 32-34 

I. Setting I and Dialogue: 32:1-14 

A. Setting: Sin of Golden Calf seen by the LORD: 32:1-8 

B. Dialogue between the LORD and Moses: 32:9-14 

1 . The LORD'S Response: In burning wrath destroy the nation and 
make a new nation from Moses: w. 9-10 

2. Moses argument against the LORD'S plan: w. 11-14 

a. ) Nations will misunderstand your intention: v. 12 

b. ) Covenant made with patriarchs: v. 13 

3. The LORD relents: v. 14 

II. Setting II and Dialogue: 32:15-33:3 

A. Setting: Sin in the camp seen by Moses; Levites rally to Moses 
side against Israel. 32:15-30 

B. Dialogue: 32:31-33:3 

1. Moses offers himself as a sin offering to be blotted out of 
book registering humanity: w. 31-32 

2. LORD's response: 

a. People who sinned will be blotted out of book: w. 33-34 

b. The LORD will go before them in the presence of the angel 
of the LORD outside the camp, but not his very presence in 
the camp: w. 35-33: 

III. Setting III and Dialogue: 33:4-21 

A. Setting: People mourn the loss of God's presence and humble 
themselves. 33:4-6 

B. Dialogue: 33:7-21 

Introduction: Setting of dialogue: in Tent of Meeting outside of 
camp: 33:7-11 

1. First conversation: 33:12-14 

a. Moses request: w. 12-13 

1) You call me to lead but give no assurance of your 
presence: v. 12 
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2) You say you know me and I find favor. If so, show me your 
ways that I may know you: v. 13 

b. LORD'S responds to first request: I will go with you: v. 
12 

2. Second conversation: 33:15-17: Moses seeks assurance of God's 
presence (w. 15-16) ; the LORD assures him (v. 17) 

3. Third conversation: 33:18—34:28 

a. Moses' request: show me your glory: 33:18 

b. LORD'S reply: 33:19—34:28 

1) Summary: I will cause my all goodness to pass before you, 
proclaiming my mercy and compassion, but you cannot see my 

face 

2) instruction: hide in a rock 34:21 
IV. Fourth Setting and Dialogue: 34:1-28 

A. Setting: Moses in rock on mountain ready with tablets for 

repeating the ten commandments, and the LORD descends in cloud: 

34:1-5. 

B. The LORD proclaims his glory: compassionate, gracious, 

patient, abounding in love and faithfulness: 34:6-7 

C. Moses worships: 34:8-9 

D. The LORD presents further details of covenant: 34:10-26 

E. The LORD writes down the Ten Commandments: 34:27-28 

Exodus 32-34: R. W. L. Moberly, AT the Mountain of God: —Story and 
Theology in Exodus 32-34 . Journal for the STudy of the Old 
Testament Supplement Series 22 (Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1983), 


Part V; sacrificial System 

I. Terms: no one term covers all that was offered on the altar 

A. qorban: "offering" 

B. minha: "gift" 

C. zebah: "fellowship sacrifice" 

D. ola: "burnt offering" 

E. shelem: "peace offering" 

1 toda: "acknowledgement offering" 

2 neder: "votive offering" 

3 nediba: "freewill offering" 

F. hatta: "sin offering" 

G. asham: "guilt offering" 

H. bikkurim: "first fruits" 
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II. General regulations for sacrifice 

A Clean/pure (see Mary Douglas, Purity and Danger (1966) 54-72. To 
inculcate notion of holiness: 


Land-> Jerusalem-> Debir 

Gentiles-> Israel-> Priest 

All animals-> Pure-- Choicest 

B. Best: firstfruits of crops; fat of herds 

C. Accurate: In strict conformity to prescribed practices 

D. Represents life: bread for crops; blood for herds 
III. Function of: 

A. voluntary: ola . minha : a gift to express dependence and 

appreciation to a superior 

B. involuntary: 


1. effect ritual cleansing (transference from symbols of 
death to life: cf. Lv. 14, Num. 19). 

2. Substitute for first born (Ex 34:19-20) 

3. Hatta and kippur : appease God's wrath against sin 

4. asham : compensate for damage against sanctuary. 

N.B. The basis for the notion of transference does not lie in 
magic but in God's grace and will. 

Part VI; Development of Theme 


I. In Patriarchs 

A. God instituted cultus: sacrifices, clean and unclean. 

B. Abel expressed dependence; Cain, tokenism. 

C. Probably a dependence and independence with pagan cults 

1. They contain perversions of original revelation 
2. Patriarchs employed pagan cultus with new theology (Gn 
contra. Dt. 16:22). 


II. In Moses 

A. Cultus secondary to ethics (Exodus 20-24, 25-39) 

B. Religious vocabulary borrowed from pagan cults: "smelled 

the saved" ( = "he accepted it"); "the food of God" (Lev. 21:6). 

C. Form of cultus appropriate to nomadic people 
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III. In David and Solomon 

A Form of cultus shared points of continuity and 

discontinuity with nomadic stage due to advance of kingdom to 
more established form. 

B. Hymnody added a libretto to Mosaic cultus 

C. King became central figure 

IV. In prophets 

A. Cultic worship devoid of ethics is equivalent to a false 

religion and an abomination to God 

B. Servant of the LORD replaces sacrificial system. Isa 53 

C. Cultus of Israel's Golden Age represented by supercharging 

cultus 

D. Ezekiel's apocalyptic vision of temple a literary r 
representation of heavenly cultus 

V. In New Testament 

A. Spiritual reality has priority over ritual: Mt 5:23-24; 

12:7 

B. Earthly cultus done away forever: Jn 4:21-26; Mt 24-25; Col. 
2:16-17; Hebrews 8-10 

C. Christ in heaven the reality (Jn 1:29; 2:21; 7:37-39) 

D. in new cultus no distinction between Jew and Gentile 

E. Baptism the initiatory rite 

F. Cup the sign of the new covenant relationship 

G. Eucharist replaces Passover to commemorate greater exodus 

H. Rv. 21-22, an apocalyptic vision of cultus in eternal state. 
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Regent College: Bible 680 Biblical Theology 
Spring Term, 1996. February 22 

Lecture 10: Davidic Covenant: Gift of Kingship: Samuel, 
Objectives: To know the content of the Davidic covenant; its 
historical context; its relationship to Israel's other covenants; 
resolution of promonarchy and antimonarchy factors in Scripturem, 
especially in Samuel; its relationship to Jesus Christ. 



I. outline of Samuel 


Part I: Exegesis of Samuel 


A. Samuel : transition from rule by judges to rule by king, entailing 
introduction of prophetic office, chps. 1-8 


N.B. This one, asked of God, stands in contrast to Saul, asked of 
the people. 

N.B. Birth narrative of the prophet, not of Saul or David (but see 
Ruth) 


N.B Judges: episodic, transferable, non-predictable; kingship 

entailed permanency 

1. Spiritual corruption of priests and election of Samuel, chs. 1—3 

N.B. Hannah's hymn: God's sovereignty and holiness; divine 

reversal of human fortune; divine deliverance and futility of 
trusting in human strength; kingship is anticipated. 

2. Dismantling the theocracy: tent of meeting destroyed, 

priesthood killed, ark in exile. ch. 4 

N.B. Ark resists Israel's manipulation and Philistia's 

exploitation. 

3. Battle of Yahweh with Dagan. chps. 5-6 

N.B. Same pattern as Exodus: defeat of gods, then defeat of 

peoples. See Isaiah 46, 47. 

4. Samuel the last judge, first ''official" prophet. chs. 7, 8 
N.B. Three theocratic offices: prophet, priest, king. 

B. Saul : tragedy of an insubordinate king. chs. 9-15 

1. Saul's election by prophetic anointing, lot, charisma, victory, 
chs. 9-11 

N.B. He fails the test of 10:7 
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2. Samuel's apologia, ch. 12 

N.B. God grants kingship, but king must not seek autonomy. 

3. Saul's victories, disregard of Holy War with respect to 
prophetic instruction and spoils, and his rejection, chs. 13 15 

N.B. God rules through prophets 
David j the ideal king. 1 Samuel 16 2 Samuel 24 

1. Election by anointing, charisma, and victory, chs. 16-17 

2. Exile: king with political power versus king with spiritual 

power. chs. 18-24 

3. David under blessing. 2 Samuel 1-10 

a. Victory over house of Saul. chs. 1-4 

b. Victory over Philistines. ch. 5 

c. Yahweh enthroned on Zion. ch. 6 

d. David's house enthroned on Zion forever. ch. 7 

e. David's victories. chs. 8-10 

4. David under wrath, chs. 11-20 

N.B. David's passion worked out in Amnon and his murder, in 
Absalom. chs. 11-20 


5. Appendices. chs. 21-24 


II. Exeaetical problem: tension between pro/anti monarchy 

A. Yahweh's design to give Israel a king: Gen 17:6, 16; 35:11; 

49:10; Num 24:17; Deut 17:14; Judges; 1 Sam 9:10-10; 11:1-11, 15. 

N.B. Deut 17. Promise to Patriarchs versus reality of human nature 
as experienced in history and among nations. 

N.B. Davidic covenant grafted into covenant of grace along with 
Abrahamic and Mosaic. 



Israel's sin in demanding a king: 1 Sam 7:3- 8:22; 10:17 12:25 


N B. Israel sinned rejecting Great King: in wanting Samuel's sons 
to rule over them entailed a loss of faith in Yahweh's provision, 
their desire for a king like other nations entailed a loss of 
covenantal understanding. 

C. Resolution: Yahweh uses humanity's sin to achieve his purpose but 
condemns the guilty (cf. Assyria (Isa 10); unbelieving Israel and 

Satan versus Christ (1 Cor 2:8) 

III. Davidic covenant: 2 Sam 7:8-17 (cf. 1 Chronicles 17 and Psalm 
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89) . 

A. Blessings on David during his life time. w. 9-lla 

1 I have been with you and cut off all your enemies v. 9a 

2. Explication: w. 9b-lla 

a I made your name great: v. 9b (cf. 8:13) 
b I provided a place: v, 10-llaa (cf. chapter 8) 
c I gave you rest: v. llab 

B. Blessings on House of David after his death, w. llb-16 

1. introduction, v. lib 

2. I will raise up offspring from your own body. v. 12a 

3. I will establish his kingdom, v. 12b 

4. I will establish the throne of his kingdom, v. 13 

5. I will be his father and he will be my son. v. 14-15 

D. Conclusion v. 16 

1 An eternal seed 

2 An eternal kingdom 

3 An eternal throne 

N.B. An unconditional covenant to the House of David but 
conditional to the individual according to the covenant of works. 

Part it: connections with Ancie nt Near East 

I. Factors that gave rise to kingship: 

A. Immediate cause: political reality of Philistines 

B. Ultimate cause: spiritual reality of Israel 

II. In relation to deity 

A. Egypt: king is incarnate god; no law codes 

B. Mesopotamia: king is normally a superhuman over the state, 

reflecting a heavenly model 

C. Israel: 

N.B. Issue: How can Israel be given a king and yet God's rule 
as Great King be safeguarded? 

1. A "son of God" by adoption: protection, care, inheritance 

N B Jesus Christ is "Son of God" in three ways: as son of 
David (Jn 1:49); by virgin birth (Lk 1:29-33; as Son in Trinity 

(John 17) 

2. A "servant of Yahweh": chosen, obedient, dependent, serving 
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Yahweh's interests, not his own. 


N.B. Isaiah 42:1-6; 49:1-12; 50:4-11; 52:13—53:12 

III. In relation to people: 

A. The ideal elsewhere: a shepherd 

B. Israel: a shepherd king: 2 Sam 5:2; 15:2; Ps 122:5; Ezekiel 34; 
Mic 5:4 


N.B. John 10 

IV. In relation to priesthood 

A. a patron: selected sit (2 Samuel 6), built it (1 Chronicles 

22; 1 Kings 6-8); made arrangement for worship (1 Chronicles 23; 2 
Chr 18:4; 30:4); offered gifts (1 Kings 8—9; 1 Chronicles 16; 2 

Kings 8. 

N.B. For Christ's ministry in heavenly sanctuary see Hebrews 8-10 

B. A priest king (Psalm 110) 

N.B. See Hebrews 5-7 

C. Consulted priests before battle (see Deut 20:2; 1 Sam 14:3; Sam 
5:19-25). 

V. In relation to prophet: a subject 

A. Prophets anointed him and rendered him holy: 1 Sam 10: 16:1; 
l Kgs 1:39. 

N.B. See John's baptism of Jesus: Mark 1:2-11; John 5:31-35. But 
Jesus also says instructs John: see Matt 11:1—15. 

N.B. Contrast Jn 1:21; Mat 17:11-13. 

B. King must submit to prophetic word (1 Sam 10:8; 13:3-14; 15:3, 

8, 10; 2 Sam 7:12. 
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Regent College. Bibl 680: Biblical Theology: OT 
Spring 1996. February 27 

Lecture 11: Hymnic Literature: Theology of the Psalms 
To know God through various the forms of Israel's petitions and 
praise and their use in liturgy. To understand the function of 
protests of ignorance and so-called imprecation. To understand the 
development of the Messianic ideal through their historical 
context; the editing of the Psalter; their prophetic dimension; 
their function in the Exile; and their use in the NT. To understand 
the development of the Messianic ideal. 

I. Titles . The English titles, Psalms and Psalte r, derive from the 

LXX, Psalmoi (Codex B) and Psalterium (Codex A) via the Vg. , tiber 
Psalmorum. The Gr. sing., psalmos , renders Heb. mizmor in 

superscriptions [s/ss]. It refers to a song that accompanies the 

music of a stringed instrument. Under the influence of the GB and 
of the advance of Christianity this meaning fell into the 

background, and 'psalm' came to mean 'song of praise.' This 

development brought these titles in line with the Heb. title, 

t e hillim . "praises.'' Some s/ss, however, have t e phillot , 'prayers,' 

as their genre identification. An older title may have been 'the 
prayers of David' (cf. Ps 72:20). However, with the exception of 
Psalm 88, "the black sheep of the Psalter, every prayer leads to 

praise. 

A consideration of historical context, forms, liturgical use, 
editing, and NT use of these petitions and praises will lead to a 
better understanding of their interpretation and theology. 

II. Historical Context . Their historical contexts must be gleaned in 

part from both their s/ss and from their content. Unfortunately, 
in the latter part of the last century, under the impact of 
historical criticism, many academics discarded the s/ss and 
reconstructed the historical context by a limited knowledge of 
philology and a mistaken notion of the evolution of Israel's 
religion. As a result men like Duhm, Bernhard, Cheyne, Haupt, and 
the late Briggs came to the mistaken conclusion that the Psalter 
was principally the hymn book of the Second Temple, and they 
interpreted many psalms with reference to the Maccabees (see 
Sellers, "The Status and Prospects"). For example, they attributed 
Psalm 3 "to a leader caught in the partisan battles and struggles 
of that time" (Mays, Past . p. 151). None accepts that 
interpretation today. 

Nevertheless, as B. Childs ( Introduction , p. 520) puts it: "a 

wide consensus has been reached among critical scholars for over a 
hundred years that the titles are secondary additions, which can 
afford no reliable information toward establishing the genuine 
historical setting of the Psalms." As a result psalm studies for 
over a century have been adrift in conflicting opinions about their 
dates and meaning. Fortunately, the tide of academic opinion 
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concerning the antiquity and reliability of the s/ss is slowly 
changing under the gravity of evidence. 

xitiau itv and reliability of s/s in general . Sumerian and Akkadian 
ritual texts dating from the third millennium contain rubrics 
corresponding to elements in the s/s (Wilson, Editi ng, pp. 13-24), 
and so do Egyptian hymns from the Eighteenth Dynasty and later 
(ANET pp. 365-381). Some psalms ascribed to David contain words, 
images, and parallelism now attested in the Ugaritic texts (ca. 
1400 B.C.) (Dahood, AB. pp. xxixf.) . The LXX and the Tgs. in spite 
of the obscurity to their translators of many technical terms m 
the s/ss, which suggests a loss of a living tradition and an 
extended gap of time between their composition and the Tannaitic 
period, neither altered nor omitted them. No ancient version or 
Heb ms. omits them. With regard to the antiquity of the psalms 
themselves there can scarcely be a question. Many believe that 
Psalm 29 depends on a Canaanite background. Linguistic, stylistic, 
structural, thematic, and theological differences are so great 
between the Psalter and its imitative thanksgiving psalm at Qumran 
as to leave no doubt of the far greater antiquity of the Psalter. 

"Of David." Authorship of the psalms, and so their historical 
backgrounds, depends in part on the meaning of "of" (Heb. 1.) with 
reference to Moses (Psalm 90), David (73 superscriptions), Solomon 
(12 127) and the guilds and priests associated with David: the 
sons of Korah (42-49, 84-87), Asaph (SO, 73-83), Heman (88), and 
Ethan (89). Though 1! can mean "belonging to a series (BDB, p. 
513 entry 5b), it commonly denotes authorship as in other Semitic 
languages (GKC, 129c). Within other literary genres, 1! in s/ss 
signifies "by" (cf. Is 38:9; Hab 3:1). In the OT as m other ANE 

literatures, poets, unlike narrators, are not . ano + . 1 ?^°^ o ^|* 

15:1; Judges 5:1) . The meaning "by" is certain m the synoptic s/ss 

of 2 Sam. 22:1 and Ps 18:s/s. 

Other Scriptures abundantly testify that David was a musician and 
writer of sacred poetry. Saul discovered him the first time in a 
talent hung for a harpist (1 Sam 16:14-23). Amos (6:5) associates 
his name with temple music. The Chronicler says that David and his 
officers assigned the inspired musical service to various guilds 
and that musicians were led under his hands (i.e., he led them by 
cheironomy as pictured in Egyptian iconography already m the Old 
Kingdom) (Wheeler, "Music") (1 Chr. 23:5; 2 Chr. 29:26; Neh. 

12:36). The Chronicler also represents King Hezekiah as renewing 
the Davidic appointments of psalmody; Hezekiah directed the 
sacrifices and accompanying praises, where the instruments of David 
and the compositions of David and his assistant Asaph are prominent 
(2 Chron 29:25-30). Sawyer ("An Analysis," p. 6) says: In the 

Chronicler's day ... it can scarcely be doubted that the meaning 
was 'by David.'" This was the interpretation of Ben Sirach (47:8- 
10; the Qumran scrolls (llQPs a ) , Josephus ( Antiquities , viii. 305f), 
and the rabbis (Briggs, p. liv). The interpretation is essential 
for the NT's interpretation of the Psalter as testimony to Jesus as 
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the Messiah (Matt. 22:43, 45; Mk. 12:36, 37; Lk. 20;42; Ac. 1:16; 
2:25; 4:25; Rom. 4:6; 11:9; Heb. 4:7). 

jf it be objected that the Solomon's temple on Mount Zion is 
presupposed in Ps. 24:7, 9, note that the assumed "house of God" 
refers to an institution, not a building (cf. 1 Sam 1:7) . If it be 
objected that the Aramaisms in Psalm 139 point to a late date, note 
that it is now clear "that evidence of Aramaic influence alone 
cannot serve as decisive proof for arguing for a late date of a 
given text" (Hurvitz, "The Chronological Significance," p. 234). As 
Israel's poet laureate, there is good reason to suppose David 
composed the dedicatory prayer for the temple (Psalm 30) just as he 
designed and prepared beforehand for its building (1 Chronicles 

28) . 

An extensive roval int erpretation. Although the 'I' in P°st- 
monarchic pss. refers to an anonymous leader or personifies 
Israel, the 'I' of many pre-exilic pss. is the king; and if so, why 
not David? Eaton ( Kingship and the Psalms , pp. 20-26) offers 
cogent arguments for an extensive royal interpretation: 1. Even 
pss. by the sons of Korah (cf. Psalms 44, 84) and by Ethan (cf. 89) 
pertain to the king. 2. Temple music as a whole took its rise from 
the king (see 1 Chronicles 15-16; 2 Chronicles 29; Isaiah 38). 3. 
Throughout the ANE the king took responsibility for worship. In 
Mesopotamia the lament psalms were royal. 4. The enemies are 
frequently nations (e.g., Pss. 18:43 [44]; 20; 21; 89; 144; 28; 61; 
63). 5. The royal interpretation gives integrity to psalms that 
otherwise lack unity (e.g.. Psalm 4). 6. "The only 'situation' 
that is certainly attested is that of the king; ... he is the 
subject in a number of psalms, and the dispute is only about how 
many. This cannot be said of the other suggested usages" (p. 22) . 

7. The representative character of the king explains the special 
problem presented by the psalms where 'I' (i.e., the king) and 
•we' (i.e., the people/army) alternate (cf. 44, 60, 66; 75; 102). 

9 Throughout the "pss. of the individual" there occur about 24 
motif s° or expressions whioh are specifically appropriate for a 
king. Gunkel ( Einl .. pp. 147f) identified the following, all 
nations attend to his thanksgiving (18:49 [50]; 57:9 [10]; 119:46). 
His deliverance has vast repercussions (22:27-31 [28-32); he 
invokes a world-judgment to rectify his cause (7:7,8); he depicts 
himself as victorious over the nations through God's intervention 
(118:10); he is like a bull raising horns in triumph (92:10). 

This royal interpretation affects the interpretation and theology 
of the Psalter in several ways. First, it allows the reader to 
hear the most intimate thoughts of Israel's greatest king. Second, 
it validates the NT attribution of select pss. to David as their 
author. Third, it provides a firm historical basis for the NT's 
Messianic interpretation of the Psalter. 

Historical notices . According to their s/ss Psalms 34, 52, 54, 
56, 57, 59, 142 date from the time of David's exile (1 Samuel 16- 
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31) ; 18 and 60, from time he is under blessing (2 Sam 1-10) ; and 3, 
51, 63, from when he is under wrath (2 Sam 11-20) . Psalms 7 and 30 
are unclassified as to precise dates (2 Sam 21—24). In addition to 
the arguments given above for the credibility of the s/ss, we ask: 
"Why, if they are secondary additions, are the remaining 59 Davidic 
pss.'left without historical notices, especially when many of them 
could have been easily ascribed to some event in David's life (cf. 
Archer, Survey, p. 28). Also, why would later editors introduce 
materials in the s/s of Psalms 7, 30, and 60, which are not found 
iji historical books and not readily inferred from the psalms 
themselves? Finally, why should it be allowed that psalms in the 
historical books contain s/ss with historical notices (cf. Ex 15:1; 
Dt 31:30 (cf. 32:44); Jdg 5:1; 2 Sam 22:1; Jon 2; Is 38:9) but not 
be allowed in the collection of pss., even though the syntax is 
sometimes similar (b + inf. cstr.)"? 

In the light of these historical notices the ' I' of the pss. 
becomes a real character, and his enemies come into focus. The 
pss. represent theology at work in real life, and enable later 
readers to use them more appropriately in corresponding specific 
situations (cf. Kidner, p. 17). Furthermore, they give a 
theological depth in the interpretation of the ps. Athough Psalm 3 
ascribes all praise to God for his deliverance, 2 Sam. 15:17, which 
is referred to in its s/s, shows God used the gifted tongue of 
Hushai to effect it. 

Historical indications from content . Moses (Psalm 90) composed 
the oldest ps. and the youngest were composed m the the Exile 
(Psalm 137) or shortly thereafter (Psalm 126). It is unwise, 
however, to reconstruct the historical background where none is 
given nor overly to emphasize it when it is, regrettable practices 
of earlier commentators (e.g., Delitzsch, Perowne, Alexander). 
Most of the psalms, including those whose author is identified, are 
written in abstract terms, not with reference to specific 
historical incidences, so that others could use them in their 

worship. 

Forms of psalms . Also important for the interpretation and 
theology of the Psalter is an understanding of their literary 
forms. Regrettably, however, many form critics unnecessarily pit 
their approach against the s/ss. Traditionally, it was recognized 
that the pss. were meant for various spiritual circumstances. 
Luther in his Preface to the German Psalter (1528) commented: 
"[Each saint], whatever his circumstances may be, finds in it 
psalms and words which are appropriate to the circumstances in 
which he finds himself and meet his needs as adeguately as if they 
were composed exclusively for his sake ... (cited by Weiser, The 
Psalms . p. 20) . 

At the turn of the century H. Gunkel in his magisterial. Form- 
Critical advanced the study of the Psalter by noting in his 
comparisons of the petitions and praises of the pss. with other ANE 
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hymnic literature striking similarities of their common, content, 
mood, expressions, motifs, and structure. By comparing these 
criteria he was led to distinguish at least five basic types: 1) 
lament of individual [also called petitions]; 2) lament of 
community; 3) thanksgiving; 4) praise; 5) and royal (Psalms 21 and 
72 for royal anniversary; 132 for anniversary of royal sanctuary 
and palace; 45 for a royal wedding; 20 before war, and 18 after it; 
2, 101 and 110 for king's enthronement; petition for the king 
144:1-11 and remotely 89). His category, "royal," in distinction 
from other forms, is questionable for it depends on the use of the 
word 'king' or 'David,' not on their form. Moreover, his 
distinction between lament of individual and of the community is 
questionable because the 'I' and 'we' are sometimes used together. 
Eaton's evidence for an extensive royal interpretation of the pss. 
also calls into question these two categories. A critical 
appraisal of Gunkel's criteria leaves three basic types: petition, 
"thanksgiving," and praise. 


The Chronicler validates Gunkel's analysis. In the Chronicler's 
account of David's activity in the ark liturgy (1 Chronicles 15-16) 
he notes: "And David appointed some of the Levites ... to make 
net it ion/invoke (Heb l 6 hazkir ) , to give thanks (Heb l c hodot ) and to 
praise the LORD" (Heb l 6 hallel lyhwh ) (1 Chron 16:4 [NIV; NRSV]. 
This remarkable agreement between the internal and external 
evidences for three forms of pss, puts beyond reasonable doubt that 
Israel's poets were conscious of them. The Chronicler's sequence 
is intentional: petition leads to 'declarative praise,' and these 
to 'descriptive praise.' 

Pet ition/lament pss . The common motifs of petition pss. are 
address to God (cf. Ps 54:1-2 [3-4]), a lament and/or complaint to 
ventilate the emotions and move God to act (v. 3 [4]), confidence 
(v. 4 [5]), petition (v. 5 [6]), and praise broadly defined (w. 6- 

7 [7-8]). 


Petitions always begin with a dire ct address to God: e.g., "O 
LORD" (Pss 3:1; 5:1; 6:1). By turning to God in distress and 
addressing him the petitioner shows his complete dependence upon 
God. To look elsewhere for deliverance would be tantamount to 
idolatry. David incurred God's wrath when he counted his fighting 
men because, as he confesses, "When I felt secure, I said, 'I will 
never be shaken'" (30:6 [7]; 1 Samuel 24) . Directing one's 
petition to God conforms with other psalms that emphasize one can 
never rely on human resources (cf. 118:6f; 146:3). God alone can 
help (62:7-9); every thing and everyone else is a delusion (33:16- 
18). The fool says there is no God (10:4, 11; 14:1). To not turn 
to God in crisis is, according to Ringgren (Faith, p. 35), "what 
the Babylonians calls 'living ina ramanishu ,' i.e., living by 
oneself, on one's own resources, without dependence on God. But 
this is the essence of sin." 
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In the lament and complaint and elsewhere in the Psalter the 
psalmist speak of sickness, though this is sometimes metaphorical 
(Palms 6, 31, 38, 39, 88, 102; cf. Is 38:9ff), false accusations 
(7, 17, 26, 27), persecution (3, 9, 10, 13 (?), 35, 52, 55, 56, 57, 
62, 69, 70, 86, 109, 120, 139, 140, 141, 143), military crisis (12, 
44, 58, 60, 74, 79, 80, 83, 90, 137), and droughts (cf. Psalm 4). 
These situations resemble those anticipated by Solomon when he 
dedicated the temple (1 Ki 8:27-53). 

In his complaint the psalmist focuses on his alienation from God 
(13:1; 22:1), the too-powerful foes (in 47 of the 50 lament 
psalms), who either cause or exploit his affliction (cf. 38, 39. 
41), and his own extremity—he cannot go on (6:6-7 [7=8]; 88:3-7). 
He is afraid of death because God's fidelity to the Davidic 
covenant is at stake, not out of personal apprehension for himself 
(cf. 6, 25, 38, 41). 

A distinctive form of petition ps. pertains to sin. In Psalm 51, 
the representative of the nation, after a introductory petitions 
(w.1—2 [3-4] first laments (i.e., confesses) his overt acts of sin 
(w. 3-4 [5-6])), noting that all sin is against the Lawgiver, so 
that his forgiveness depends on God's grace, not upon unforgiving 
humanity. In his adultery with Bathsheba and the murder of her 
husband (cf. s/s [1-2]) David committed both "unintentional" and 
"intentional" sins. He could not make restitution by giving back 
purity to Bathsheba nor life to Uriah. Nevertheless, through the 
cleansing blood of the hyssop (w. 7-9 [ 9=11],—note he does not 
reject sacrifices as often alleged—he found forgiveness. He also 
confesses his moral impotence (w. 5-6 [7-8]. Dalglish ( Psalm 
Fjftv-One . p. 124) comments: "In the depths of the womb [ = "inward 
parts" in EV] the essential being of the psalmist was wrought in a 
context of sin (v. 7 [Eng. 5]); but there is another factor: the 
psalmist knows full well the divine desire for truth to be a moral 
imperative even in the formulative stages of his being within his 
mother's womb. . . .and is conscious that even there wisdom was taught 
him" (v. 8 [Eng. 6]). Unlike, Freud, however, David does not 
excuse his moral impotence, but pleads for God's Spirit to recreate 
him (w. 10-12 [12-14]). He praises God's benevolent attributes of 
grace, mercy, love so that all saints, when they sin, may 
experience God's forgiveness by using his psalm (w. 13-15) [15- 
17]) . His praise, however, in contrast to conventional praise with 
an animal sacrifice will be accompanied with a broken spirit upon 
which all can feed (w. 16-17) [18-19]). Other penitential pss. are 
6, 38, 102, 130, 143. Some pss., however, note that God requites 
evil deeds (90:7, 11; 76:12; 68:35). 

The confidence section, often formally introduced by "But you" 
(cf. Ps 3:3 [4]), turns the mood from dark despair to bright hope 
in preparation for the petition that follows. The psalmists 
commonly finds his confidence in God's sublime attributes and past 
faithfulness, in his own election and in his innocence. This 
section is a lodestone for theology. Here and elsewhere in the 
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Psalter the psalmists focus on, among other attributes such as 
God's power, his benevolent attributes made known to Moses in Ex. 
34:6 (cf. 86:15; Ps 103:8): the compassionate (rahum) and gracious 
(hannun) God, patient ( 1 erek 'appavim (see Gruber, Aspects , pp. 
485-487), abounding in love (rab-hesed) and faithfulness ( ,e met ) 
(cf. 26:3; 40:11 [12]). 

The first stanza of the song of confidence in Ps. 22:1-10 [2-11] 
consists of two strophes mixing lament with confidence. In the 
first strophe (w. 1-5 [2-6]) David matches his rejection by God 
with God's past faithfulness to his fathers: "They trusted and you 
delivered them" (v. 4 [5]). In the second strophe (w. 6-10 [7-11] 
he matches his rejection by men with God's past faithfulness to 
him: "yet your brought me out of the womb; you made me trust in 
you even at my mother's breast" (v. 9 [10]). In Psalm 77, a 
declarative praise ps., the psalmist confesses that he almost lost 
faith when he compared God's past faithfulness to Israel's present 
plight: "I was too troubled to speak. I thought about the former 
days, the years of long ago" (w. 4-5 [5-6). Then, however, upon 
deeper reflection, he found God's past faithfulness his source of 
confidence: "Then I thought, ... I will remember the deeds of the 
LORD; yes, I will remember your miracles of long ago... (w. 10-12 
[11-13]). 

In Psalm 3 the king finds confidence both in God's power, "you are 
shield around about me" and in his own election, "you bestow glory 
on me and lift up my head" (v. 3 [4]). In Psalm 4 he addresses 
his feckless leader (Heb. b 6 ne ' is = "highborn men," [cf. 49:2; 
62:9 NIV]) and laments they are humiliating him in the crisis, 
probably a drought, by turning to false gods (v. 2 [3]). To 
restore their confidence in their king, who should be drawn into 
divine blessings and be potent in prayer (see Eaton, Kingship , pp. 
142-146, 185-187), he asserts: "Know that the LORD has set apart 
[Heb. hiohla = "to distinguish one in a remarkable way from others 
in order that others might recognize the elect's dignity] the godly 
for himself; the LORD will hear when I call to him" (v. 3 [4]. 

Many are troubled by the protests of innocence that accompany some 
confidence section. C. S. Lewis ( Reflections . p. 58), citing Psalm 
26 where the "good man" claims to "have led a blameless life" (v. 
1) and even "refuses to sit with the wicked" (v.5) accuses the 
psalmists of leading "straight to 'Pharisaism."' However, he 
misunderstands the function of these protests. The psalmist must 
be convinced of his innocence in order confidently to petition God 
to deliver him and/or to punish his tormenters. Otherwise, he 
may feel his sufferings are deserved, and he has no right to 
deliverance and/or vindication. Confidence is only possible in 
those who feel no condemnation. If there is sin, they expect God 
to make it known to them, as in the case of Achan: "If we had 
forgotten the name of our God or spread out our hands to a foreign 
god, would not God have discovered it, since he knows the secrets 
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of the heart?" Since no prophetic voice of condemnation comes 
forward, the king and his army conclude: "Yet for your sake we 

face death all day long; we are considered as sheep to he 
slaughtered" (Ps 44:20-22 [21-24]; cf. Rom 8:36). Therefore, he can 
pray: "Awake O Lord... Rise up and help us" (w. 23-26). 

Some pss. are entirely songs of confid ence or trust (e.g. , 16; 

23* 62* 91; 121). The most famous is Psalm 23. In its first 

vignette (w. 1-4), using the metaphor of a Shepherd tending his 
sheep, David celebrates serially God's provision, "I shall not be 
in want" (v. 1), his renewal ("he restores my soul") (v. 2), and 
his protection “I will fear no evil") (w. 3-4). In the second 
vignette (v. 5) , David escalates these attributes by the metaphor 
a Host with a ouest i ^my cup runs over, 11 H he anoints my head 
with oil," "in the presence of my enemies." In the third vignette 
(v. 6) he leaves the realm of imagery to return to the reality of 
the temple, where he summarizes God's benevolent attributes that 
are in view: his eternal "goodness and love" (v, 6) . In Psalm 

139 though a lament ps., its confidence is so extended it almost 
becomes a song of trust. The psalmist does not shrink before his 
enemies (w. 19-24) because God knows him (w. 1-6) , is present 
with him, be it in heaven or hell (w. 7-12), and this is certain 
because God created him (w. 13-18) . 

The netition section typically consists of an appeal for God to be 
favorable toward the psalmist, to deliver [Heb. ys!] him, and/or to 
punish his enemies. 'Deliver' pertains to both the military and 
juridical spheres; it denotes a military or physical intervention 
because it is one's due or right (Sawyer, VT (1965):479). 
Elsewhere the psalmists speak of God's 'righteousness (i.e., he 
does what is right by his covenant partner) (cf. 4:1 [2]; 23:3) It 
^oulcl be inconsistent with God's character to abandon and hand over 
his covenant partner forever to his enemies. 

Thirty five of the petition psalms ask God to punish the enemy. 
These psalms also trouble many. Lewis ( ibid ., p. 23) speaks of 
them as M teir 2 rible oir (daire we say?) contemptible Psalms. In fac , 
however, upon reflection they teach sound doctrine (2 Tim 3:16) and 
are most holy. 1. These petitions are by saints (esp. the 
innocently suffering king) who suffered gross injustices. Few 
commentators have experienced the agony of utterly unprovoked, 
naked aggression and gross exploitation. 2. They are righteous and 
just; they ask for strict retribution (cf. Lev 24:17-22) . Here 
Lewis 28} is helpful for he notes such expressions are lacking 

in W pagan literature because Israel had a firmer grasp on right and 
wrong. We should further add that the NT upholds the justice of God 
(Lk 18:6-8; cf. Mt 7:23 with Ps 6:8; Mt 25:46; 2 Thess 1:6-9). 3. 

These petitions are full of faith (cf. 1 Sam 24:1-13; 26:1-12); in 
them the psalmists trust God, not themselves, to avenge the gross 
injustices against them. Kidner (p. 26) says: "There have been 
few men more capable of generosity under personal attack than 
David, as he proved by his attitudes toward Saul and Absalom, to 
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say nothing of Shemei." The wicked, by contrast, avenge themselves 
ref Ps 8:2 r 3 1 ) . 4. These prayers are ethical, asking God to 

distinguish between right and wrong (cf. 7:8-9; 2 Tim 4:14-16) . 5. 
They are theocratic, looking for the establishment of a righteous 
kingdom by the Moral Administrator of Universe (cf. Psalms 72, 82) . 
The earthly king asks no more of the Heavenly King than the latter 
asked of him (cf. Dt 13:5; 17:7; 17:12; 19:13, 19; 21:9; 21:22; 

22*22 24). 6. They are theocentric, aiming to see God praised for 

manifesting his righteousness and justice in the eyes of all (of. 
Pss 35:27-28; 58:10-11). 7. They are evangelistic, aiming for the 
conversion of earth by letting all people see that the Lord is Most 
High over all the earth (Ps. 83:17, 18). 8. They are covenantal, a 
wrong against a saint is seen as a wrong against God (Pss 69:7-9, 
22-28; 139:19-22) (cf. Martin, Prince t on Theological Revie v f pp. 

537 _ 553 \ 9. The prayers are oriental, full of figures, especially 

hyperbole (cf. jJr 20:14-1B) (Kirkpatrick, pp. xcii-xciii). 10. 

They are political (cf. Sheppard, "Enemies"). If we may presume 
the Y enemy heard the prayer, he would be publicly exposed as one who 
opposes the kingdom of God. Moreover, the righteous identify wit 
the psalmist and rally around him (142:7; cf. the complaint of s. 
38*11). Indeed, the enemy and potential evil-doer may be instructed 
and converted through prayer <cf. 51:13; 94:8-11 .Though 

theologically sound, however, these petitions for retribution are 
inappropriate for the Church because, among other reasons, judgment 
will occur in the eschaton (Rev 20:11-15; cf. Is 61: Iff with Lk 
4:18-20; Mt 13:30; Mt 25:46; Jn 15:15; 2 Cor 6:2; 2 Th 1:5-9;); 
sin and sinner are now more distinctly differentiated (cf. Eph 
6:11-18), allowing the saint both to hate sin and to love the 
sinner; and the saint's struggle is against spiritual powers of 
darkness, where he conquers by turning the other cheek and *>y 
praying for the forgiveness of our enemies (Mt 5:39-42, 43-48; 

6:14; Lk 6:28, 35; Ac. 7:60). 


Petition psalms end in praise (e.g., Ps 13:6). 

noniar ative praise . Heb. hodah is traditionally glossed "to 
thank." In fact, however, there is no equivalent in Heb. to 
thank." A more faithful rendering is "to confess in praise." In 
the so-called "thanksgiving psalms" the psalmist publicly 
acknowledges (i.e., confesses) and praises specifically what God 
has done for him. Westermann ( Praise —and— Lament , pp. 27f) , who 
calls these psalms, "declarative praise," helpfully distinguishes 
English "thanks" from Hebrew hodah "praise": 

1. In praise the one being praised is elevated ...; in thanks the 
one thanked remains in his place. 2. In praise I am directed 
entirely toward the one whom I praise.... In thanks I am 
expressing mv thanks. 3. Freedom and spontaneity belong to the 
essence of #aise; giving thanks can become a duty. 4. Praise has 
a forum and always occurs in a group; giving thanks is private, 
for it need concern no one except the one thanking and the one 
being thanked. 5... Praise can never, but thanks must often, be 
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commanded. 6. The most important verbal mark of difference is 
that thanksgiving occurs in the speaking of the words, than 
you,'...; genuine, spontaneous praise occurs m a sentence m 
which the one being praised is the subject: 'thou has done, or 

'thou art 


Declarative praise (e.g., Psalms 18, 21, 30, 32, 34, 92, 103, 107, 
116 118 124. 138) typically follows the structure: A. 

Introduction where the worshiper states his intention to praise the 
LORD (cf. PS 116:1-2). B. A main section where he narrates his 
experience of deliverance (w. 3-9). C. A conclusion where he 

again testifies to the LORD'S gracious act or gives a homily to the 

congregation (w. 10-19). ^ ^ . , . . 

Pr,i R P. psalms . Descriptive praise, in contrast to declarative 

praise, celebrate God's person and his works in general, not a 

specific act of deliverance in answer to a petition. Above all 

they praise God for his hesed . which occurs 127x in the Psalter 

(THAT, Vol. 1:601). This rich term is rendered variously: 'mercy 

(KJVj, 'steadfast love' (NRSV), 'constancy, love' (NEB), 'unfailing 

love. This covenantal term refers to unfailing help to the 

helpless. In the psalms it is often parallel with "goodness (Ps 

23:6) "salvation" (Ps 85:7), "faithfulness" (Ps 89:2; 100:5), 

"righteousness" [see above] (Ps 103 :17) ' [ draws 

reliability]" (Ps 25:5). Anderson (Out of the Depths, p. 59) draws 
the conclusion: "Unlike the capricious gods of the ancient world, 
the God whom Israel worships is true to promises made, constant m 
faithfulness, consistent in behavior." 


In its simplest forms descriptive praise consists of a call to 
praise (Ps 117:1), a cause for praise (v. 2a), and a renewed call 
to praise (v. 2b) . These hymns praise God as Creator (Redeemer) of 
Israel (100, 111, 114), as Creator of the world, which is his 

temple (8, 104, 148), and as Creator and Ruler of history (33, 

103, 113, 117; 145, 146, 147, 150). 

Other forms. There are other kinds of psalms as well. Psalms 50 
and 81 are liturgies, aiming to renew Israel's covenant. Wisdom 
psalms aim to instruct Israel in piety and ethics (37, 49, 73, 112, 
127 128). Narrative or storytelling psalms aim to instruct Israel 

fro; its sacred history (78, 105, 106, 135, 136). Songs of Zion 

celebrate God's election of Zion (46, 48, 76, 84, 87, 121, 122). 

Many psalms contain a mixture of some of these elements. Psalm 34, 
a declarative praise psalms (w. 1-10) , concludes with an extended 
homily in the form of wisdom (w. 11-22) . 

IV. The liturgical approach. For Gunkel the setting-in-life where the 
various forms of psalms were sung was unimportant. He recognized 
that thev were rooted in royalty and in the pre—exilic temple, but 
he regarded them as late "spiritual songs" from the religious life 
of the individual. His student, S. Mowinckel ( The Psalms —in 
Israel's Worship ), however, recovered the original setting of many 
psalms as part of the liturgical performances in the first temple. 
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The internal evidence of the pss. themselves and the external 
evidence put his thesis beyond reasonable doubt. . Moreover, as 
noted, it is just as certain that the LORD*s anointed, Israelis 
••very life breath 11 (Lam 4i20) , played a prominent role in this 
liturgy. Mowinckel is not convincing, however, in his theory that 
many were sung at an annual festival at Fall equinox, when the 
summer droucrht and the early rain began, and by which the LORD 
"b“!me king '• He derived this festival from the Babylonian Akitu 
festival, not from the OT. A. Weiser (The Psalms, esp. p. 35) 
associated the majority of the songs also with a specific Fall 
festival, but according to him this festival functioned to renew 
Israel's covenant, similar to the one in Joshua 24. H—J Kraus 
( Worship in the Psalms ) pictured a more complex festival, but he 
has won no more agreement for his theory than the other two. 


B. Waltke ("Superscripts") recovered Thirtle's theory that the 
"For the director of music," which introduces 55 pss., was 
originally a postscript [p/s] to the preceding psalm, not an 
original part of the s/s. Among other things, he argued for this 
theory on the bases of comparative ANE literature; of the 
paradigmatic example in Habakkuk 3; of the theory's ability to 
explain several conundrums, including its resolution of the well- 
known crux interoretum in the s/s to Psalm 88, whose s/s 
illogically specifies two genres and two authors; and of parallels 
from the LXX and in llQPs a . If he is right, then the s/s pertain to 
the psalm's composition and the p/s to its liturgical performance. 

The internal evidence from the pss. for a liturgical 
interpretation is convincing in spite of the objections of Szorenyi 
(Psalmen). One finds frequent reference to the liturgical site, 
"Zion," "house of the LORD," "holy hill," etc. (e.g., Pss 2:6; 
3:5; 63:14; 74:3; 76:2; 49:1; 92:12, 13; 100:4; 114:2; 116:18, 19; 
118:19, 20). One also finds a mixture of references to offerings 
(22:25-26; 96:8; 107:23; 116:14, 17-19), feasts (50:8; 69:22), 
visitations with friends (22:22-24), and public processions (Psalms 
15 f 24, 26:6—8 (cf. 43:4); 47:1; 59:8; 68:24—27; 84.). In addition 
there is a whole collection labelled "songs of ascent [ = 
pilgrimage?] (120-134). Reference is also made to sacred objects: 
altar (84:3; 118:27); cup (116:13); banners (20:5); and musical 
instruments (47:5; 150). Sacred personnel include: angels (103:20, 
IT), priests (132:8,9) , Levites (135:19-21), warriors and 
worshipers (Psalms 20—21) and, above all, the anointed king. 


To be sure some pss. were composed away from Zion (42 43) or after 
the temple's destruction (74, 79). However, even these are 
"inwardly so closely related to the sanctuary and its cultic 
traditions that not many hymn are left over in the Psalter of which 
it can be said that they are really 'dissociated from the cult' and 
not many exclusively composed for private edification" (Weiser, p. 
81) . Mowinckel in 1924 recognized only two or three as non- 
liturgical (1, 11, 127). Then he added to learned psalmography: 1, 
34 37, 49, 78, 105, 106, 11, 112, 127. He attributed these to the 
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wise. But the priests instructed the people in Torah and the King 
Solomon composed proverbs. Holm Nielsen redefined cult to include 
post-exilic synagogue, where instruction in the law and in divine 
worship cannot be strictly separated. Murphy ("A Consideration") 
also disallowed sharp division between wisdom circles and cult, 
though he was uncertain about the precise Sitz im Leben of 1, 32, 
34, 37, 49, 112. 128. 

Babb ( Theology , p. 59) nicely summarizes the importance of the 
liturgical interpretation for the theology of the Psalter: "In the 
use of this literature the individual became one with his group and 
shared the spirit which moved it, whether the mood of the moment 
was contrition, trust, or glad thanksgiving. He found himself, and 
he also found the God of his soul's desire through his unreserved 
participation in the acts of communal worship, whereby the rich 
resources and inspiring traditions of his people's history were 
made available to him." 

Buss ("The Meaning of 'Cult,' p. 322) warns against Hegel's 
definition of the cult as the participation of finite existence in 
essential being because it is inappropriate in Israel where there 
is a tension between the LORD and his worshipers. The LORD demands 
covenant faithfulness for participation in worship: "In the 

Israelite cult, the God—man relation is not natural, in the sense 
that it is a given. There is a requirement for decision; laws are 
decreed; threats and promises support allegiance. In a personal 
way God and man stand confronting each other." 

V. Editing the Psalter . The Psalter began with songs by individuals, 
composed under unique historical circumstances. These poems were 
then used in the liturgical life of worshiping Israel and were 
latergathered into earlier collections. Ps. 72:20, "The prayers of 
David, the son of Jesse, are ended" is "the egg shell" of an 
earlier collection. The notice in 2 Chr 29:30 suggests that two 
collections, 'the words of David' (cf. Psalms 3-41 (except 33) and 
•the words of Asaph' (50, 73-83) existed in Hezekiah's time. Pss. 
by the sons of Korah (42-49, 84-88 (not 86) probably constituted 
another collection. The so-called 'Elohistic Psalter' (Psalms 42- 
83), probably an earlier edition, is now divided between Books II 
and III, whose seam is found between Psalms 72 and 73. This 
collection is marked by a striking statistical contrast between use 
of the divine names, YHWH and Elohim . Whereas in Psalm 1-41 and 
84-150, YHWH occurs 584x and Elohim 94x, in 42-83 YHWH occurs 45x 
and Elohim 210x. Moreover in the rest of the Psalter YHWH occurs 
mostly in verset a and Elohim in b, but in 42-83 the situation is 
reversed. Finally, in synoptic psalms the names are reversed (cf. 
14:2, 4, 7 with 53:3, 5, 7; 40:14a, 17 with 70:2a, 5). No 
consensus has been reached to explain the existence of the 
Elohistic Psalter. 

The 150 psalms we now have in hand—though Psalms 9-10 and 42-43 
are original integrities that were later divided for liturgical 
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reasons into two—are divided into five books. These books are 
marked off by doxologies consisting of priestly benedictions, 
"Blessed be the LORD," and the congregation's responses, "Amen," at 
the end of Psalms 41, 72, 89, 106. The books are also marked off by 
a change of authors at the seams. The variations in these 
doxologies is better explained by viewing them as integral parts of 
the psalms to which they are attacked rather than as additions by 
a single redactor (Wilson ( Editing , pp. 183-186). Since Psalm 106 
concludes with a prayer for the Israel's regathering from the Exile 
and Ps 107:3 begins by viewing the regathering as an accomplished 
fact, it is plausible to conclude that the division at this seam 
occurred after Israel's return from the Exile (ca. 536 BC). The 
DSS (ca. 150 B.C.) also display this five book arrangement and so 
mark the terminus ad quern for its editing (see DJD, 1:133 and 
Arens, Die Psalmen . p. 107). Rabbinic Judaism was also conscious 
of this division (Braude, The Midrash on the Psalms ). 

Jewish tradition explained this second "Pentateuch" as a 
conscious echo of the first. A Midrash from the Talmudic period on 
Psalm 1 states: "as Moses gave five books of laws to Israel, so 

David gave five books of Psalms to Israel-" (Braude, 1:5) . This 

is certainly appropriate. Moses instituted Israel's liturgical 
elements: its sacred objects, festivals, objects, personnel, and 
activities. David, Israel's Mozart, transformed the Mosaic liturgy 
into opera by putting it on the stage of the temple and by 
accompanying it with the music and the libretto his psalms. 

This final editing significantly affects both the Psalter's 
interpretation and theology. Most agree that Psalms 1-2 are its 
introduction and Psalms 146-150 its climatic finale of praise. 
According to Childs ( Introduction , p. 513) Psalm 1 transforms the 
Psalter's content from living petition and praise in the temple 
liturgy to a book of reflection and meditation: "Certainly in its 
final stage of development Ps. 1 has assumed a highly significant 
function as a preface to the psalms which are to be read, studied, 

and meditated upon-" Wilson (ibid., p. 207) agrees: "[Psalm 1] 

indicates this is a collection to be read rather than performed; it 
turns attention away from the individual cultic setting of single 
compositions to the larger literary context of the whole." This 
change also affects the priestly doxologies and the congregation's 
Amens: According to Jenni (TZ, pp. Il7f.): "The people's 'Amen' 
no longer responds to the deeds of God but to the mighty words of 
God" (tr. mine). 

The second Psalm introduces the principal subject, the king in 
prayer. At the king's coronation he recites a poetic variation of 
the decree of the Davidic covenant (cf. 2 Sam 7:14): "Ask of me my 
son, and I will give you the heathen for your inheritance and the 
ends of the earth for your possession" (Ps 2:8). In the rest of 
the Psalter the reader hears the petitions and praises of David's 
heir. "The anointed one" plays a prominent role not only in this 
introduction but also at Psalter's seams, Psalms 72 and 89. Books 
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I through III are clearly royal. Wilson (p.208) says: "The 
presence in 72:20 of the p/s announcing the conclusion of 'the 
prayers of David, son of Jesse' suggests Books One and Two may 
have combined to form an earlier collection introduced and 
concluded by 'Royal' pss, a collection which because of its high 
Davidic content (60 of 70 pss.) might well justify the description 
'prayers of David"' (p. 208). Within these books he notes a 
progression of thought. Psalm 2 introduces the idea of the Davidic 
covenant. Psalm 3 and 41 speaks of the king's assurance of the 
LORD'S protection and security in the face of his enemies, and 
Psalm 72 contains multiple petitions for the king's son: May he 
rule justly; may his domain be secure from his enemies; may he live 
long and be blessed. "So the covenant which YHWH made with David 
(Ps 2) and in who promises David rested secure (Ps 41) is now 
passed on to his descendants in this series of petitions in behalf 
of thee king's son' (Ps 72)" (ibid., p. 211). 

With Book III and its concluding hymn, Psalm 89, a new 
perspective is achieved. This is the dark book of the Psalter. The 
covenant is viewed as established in the dim past, and more 
importantly, it is considered as broken: "At the conclusion of the 
third book, immediately preceding the break observed separating the 
earlier and later books, the impression left is one of a covenant 
remembered, but a covenant failed . The Davidic covenant introduced 
in Ps 2 has come to nothing and the combination of three books 
concludes with the anguished cry of the Davidic descendants (ibid., 
p. 213). But there is hope! 

With Book IV yet another perspective is achieved. Without a king 
Israel falls back upon its heritage. They look back to Moses, who 
is now mentioned seven times (90:1; 99:6; 103:7; 105:26; 106:16; 
106:23, 32) , whereas heretofore he was mentioned only once (77:21) , 
and whose only song in the Psalter introduces Book IV. Moreover, 
Israel now looks back to their eternal king, the LORD: "O God our 
help in ages past, our hope in years to come" (cf. 90:1-2). In 
Psalm 93-99 one finds the so-called Enthronement Psalms: the LORD 
is king! He has been Israel's refuge in the past, long before 
monarchy existed; he will continue to be Israel's refuge now that 
monarchy is gone; and blessed are they that trust in him. 

Book V is clearly linked with Book IV. Ps 106:47 concludes Book 
IV with the prayer, "Save us, O LORD our God, and gather us from 
the nations." Book V begins by viewing this act of gathering as an 
established fact: "he gathered us from the lands". The troubles of 
the Exile have been overcome. Two groups of Davidic collections are 
found in this book, 108-110; 138-145. The redactor intends to set 
up David as a model in response to the concerns of the psalms which 
precede them: 

"Thus, in Pss 108-110, David emerges as the 'wise man' (107:43) 

who 'gives heed' to the cautions of 107:39-42 and relies wholly on 

the steadfast love of YHWH. His willingness to sing the praise of 
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YHWH 'among the nations' (108:3) becomes a paradigm of action to 
be followed, whether by those yet in exile or among those 
vulnerable returnees surrounded by their foes. David knows that 
only reliance on YHWH is effective ... (108:12).... In like 

fashion to the first group of Davidic pss, David serves as an 
example in Pss 138-144 following the plaintive cry of the exiles 
expressed in the words of Ps 137 which immediately precedes" 
(ibid., p. 221) . 

Moreover, there is a prominent Messianic hope in some of these 
Davidic psalms. In Psalm 110:1a David, using distinctively 
prophetic language, "the LORD says ( n e 'urn ) .» foresees a King 
greater than himself: "The LORD says to my lord," as Jesus pressed 
home his argument that Messiah is greater than David's son (Mt 
22:41-46) . This King will be a warrior King-Priest after the order 
of Melchizedek. With himself at God's right hand (v. lb) and God 
at his right hand (v. 5) he and his army will crush rebellious 

kings and rule the earth (w. 6-7). In Psalm 118 Israel shouts to 
the King whom the builders rejected, but whom the LORD made the 
capstone (w. 22-23), "Blessed is he that comes in the name of the 
LORD" (v. 26) . 

VI. Messianism: 

A. Aspects of anointing with reference to the king 

1 to designate and appoint publicly (1 Sam. 16:1-13; 2 Sam. 2:4, 
7; 5:3, 17). 

2 To consecrate as God's property (Exodus 29:7; 40:9-11; Lev. 

8:10-11; Num. 7:10-11). This entailed divine protection of the 
God's property: 1 Sam. 24:6-11; 26:9-24; Ps. 2:10-12; cf. 1 

Chron 16:22; Ps 105:15; Lev. 10:1-2). 

3. To ordain and/or bestow authority (1 Sam. 10:1; 15:1, 17) 

4 To qualify and/or equip for task (1 Sam. 10:6; 16:13; Isa. 

61:1-3). 

B. Narrow meaning of the term: Israel's ideal future king. 

1. Rooted in Davidic covenant. "An eternal house, kingdom, 
throne." 

2. Augmented in the royal ideology of the Psalter, associated 
with the historical king. 

3. King is more than human and represents Yahweh before the 
people: 

a He is God's "son". 
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b By divine anointing and gift of Spirit he becomes a 
superhuman divine being filled with superhuman power and 
wisdom; 

c Endowed with righteousness (with ability to rule), he defends 
the people and relieves the oppressed (21:9ff); 4) he is the 
people's source of strength and life (Lam 4:20; 2 Sam 21:7; 
Hos 3:4; Ps 72:6, 16). 

4. King is human and represents people before Yahweh (in 
corporate solidarity with the people). 

a Concerns of king are people's concern; 
b King's sin infected whole nation; 

c He should bear Israel's religious and moral ideals, 
d He convey's Yahweh's blessing according to his obedience; 
e Vicariously bears sins and misfortunes of people before 
Yahweh. 

5. The royal psalms contain ideals that surpass historical 
reality. In this aspect they are Messianic in the narrower sense 

a He is to rule to the ends of the earth Ps. 2:7-8 
b "David himself salutes One who is sovereign, set at God's 
right hand." (Ps. 110:1). 

6 The royal psalm contain elements that are less than ideal (see 
penitential psalms). 

a. Discontinuity is a necessary dimension of typology for 
history to progress. 

b. Sacred history progressively rises from the less than ideal 
to the ideal. The outward, carnal forms of the Abrahamic and 
Davidic covenant had to fail to make way for the fulfillment 
of their inward, spiritual perfections. 

Messianism originated not in inter-testamental period of later 
Judaism but in the kingly ideal of ancient Israel as expressed in 
the royal psalms. This royal ideal was not due to the Hofstil of 
the ancient Near East, as Gunkel claimed, but Israel's genuine hope 
applied to reigning kings (cf. Mowinckel He That Cometh . p. 98) . 
When the Psalter was finally edited, the royal psalms, and that is 
most of them, became full blown Messianic psalms. Representing the 
king visually and ideally to the people they were always pregnant 
with Messianic expectation, but after the Exile when Israel was 
left without a king, they also had in hand this collection of royal 
psalms, robes waiting for a king worthy to wear them. A Messianic 
hue tints the entirety of the edited Psalter we have in hand. 

VI. The NT Interpretation of the Psalms . Jesus of Nazareth and his 
apostles identified him as the Messiah, the Christ. The NT regards 
David and Israel, the representatives of the kingdom of God, under 
the Old Covenant, as types of Christ and his Church, the 
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quintessential representatives of the kingdom under the New 
Covenant arrangements. The NT cites explicitly pss., which are 
written in small letter with reference to David's passions, as 
being written in large letters with reference to Christ's (cf. Ps 
6:3 [4] with Jn 12:38; 41:9 [10] with Jn 13:18; 42:6 with Mt 26:38; 
22:1 [2] with Mt 27:46; 31:5 [6] with Lk 23:46; 35:19 with Jn 
15:25; 22:18 [19] with Jn 19:24; 34:20 with 19:36; 69:21 [22] with 
Mt 27:34, 48; 109:24 [25] with Mt 27:39; 109:8 [9] with Acts 1:20; 
2:1 with Acts 4:25-26). The anointed's fervor (Ps 69:9 [10] 
typifies the Anointed's (Jn 2:17). The authoritative teaching of 
the psalmist presages the authoritative teaching of Jesus Christ 
(cf. 78:2 with Mt 13:35; 37:11 with Mt 5:5; 48:2 with Mt 5:36; 
78:24 with Jn 6:31; 82:6 with Jn 10:34). The glory of the anointed 
king in the OT become the glory of the Anointed King in the NT (cf. 
118:22f with Mt 21:42; 16:9 with Acts 2:25-31; Ps 22:22 [23] with 
Heb 2:10-12; Ps 110:1 with Mt 22:44; 18:49 [50] with Rom 15:9; 45:6 
[7] with Heb. 1:8f.). 

Some of these are so indirectly typical that the NT use of them 
strongly suggests that all the psalms are a type of Christ. Other 
psalms use vocabulary that is so specific and uniquely fulfilled in 
the career of Christ and not in that of the psalmist as to leave 
little room for doubt among those who do not put a stricture upon 
the prophetic gift that the psalmist is a prophet predicting the 
sufferings and the glories of Jesus Christ. 

For example, select psalms that indirectly speak of Christ are: 
"my soul is troubled" (Ps 6:3 [4]), "into your hands I commit my 
spirit" (31:6), "they hated me without reason" (35:19), and "my 
soul is downcast" (42:6). Kidner (pp. 23f.) says: "But a closer 
look at the way these psalms are handled will suggest that they are 
regarded as samples of a much larger corpus. It would scarcely 
seem too much to infer from this treatment that wherever David or 
the Davidic king appears in the Psalter ..., he foreshadows to some 
degree the Messiah." Of course, the anti-type must be greater the 
type in order for history to advance. Whereas the psalmist, the 
type, confesses his sins, the Anti-type is without sin. Moreover, 
whereas the type is the son of God as the heir of the Davidic 
covenant (cf. Jn 1:49), Christ is additionally the Son of God by 
virgin birth (Lk 1:35) and by his pre-incarnate glory with the 
Father (John 17). In Psalm 2:6 on the historical horizon "son" is 
a type in lower case, but on the prophetic horizon "Son" is 
uppercase. 

Select psalms that are clearly predictive are: "they divided my 
garments among them and cast lots for my clothing" (22:18); "he 
protects all of his bones, not one of them will be broken," and 
"the LORD said to my [David's] Lord (Ps. 110:1). The NT drives the 
argument home that these psalms must refer to Jesus Christ. Its 
argument—it bears repeating—often rests on the attribution in the 
s/ss to David as their author. Concerning the command in Ps 110:1, 
"Sit at my right hand," Ehrlich ( Die Psalmen ) argues: "from the OT 
point of view it was wholly unthinakable, even in metaphor, to 
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describe a mortal as seated on Yahweh's right hand" (tr. mine). 

Unfortunately, under the impact of historical criticism, academics 
restrict the prophetic gift and often undermine the NT. For 
example, Peter, following the LXX interprets Ps 16:10b to mean, 
"you will not let your Holy One see decay." On this basis he 
argues that since David's body decayed that David was a prophet and 
predicted the resurrection of the Christ, "who was not abandoned to 
the grave, nor did his body see corruption" (Acts 2:24-32). NRSV, 
however, undermines Peter by rendering the 16:10b "or let your 
faithful one see the Pit [Heb sahat ." BDB allows "pit" as the only 
meaning of sahat, and KBL 3 1365 invests it with this meaning in 
16:10b. The evidence, however, does not sustain their 
interpretation. 

The noun sahat occurs 25x in the OT, always in poetry. It can be 
derived from the verb suah 'to sink down' or from the verb sahat 
'to go to ruin.' Nouns of the pattern sahat derived from II waw 
roots (e.g., suah ) are feminine (i.e., final t is the feminine 
suffix); nouns derived from the latter kind of verb are masculine 
(i.e, the t is part of the root) . As a result homonyms, a masculine 
and a feminine forms, are possible. Nahat (fern.) (BDB 629), a 
derivative from nuah . means "quietness/rest," but nahat (masc.) 
(BDB 639) from nahat means "descent/descending". All the ancient 
versions understood sahat as a homonym. None denies it sometimes 
means "pit," but the LXX and Vg. understood it to mean "corruption" 
in Pss 9:16; 29 [30]:10; 34 [35] :7; 48 [49]:10; 54 [55]:24; 102 
[103]:4. Sym. so understood it in Ps 35:7; 55:24; Aq. in Pss 7:16; 
30:10; Theod. in Job 33:22, 30. In addition, to the LXX, Jerome 
and Syr. understood it this way in Ps. 16:10. Pope [ Job . AB p. 
75), seemingly unaware of sahat (masc.), recognizes that it must 
mean "filth" in Job 5:31 and tries to explain it as due to the 
netherworld's putrescent nature. A clear example, however, of 
masc. sahat is found in Job 17:14: "If I say to ... sahat 'you are 
my father,' and to the worm rimma [feminine collective for 
'worms'], 'My mother and my sister'" (NRSV). K. Brugmann showed at 
the end of the last century that grammatical gender guided the 
poetic imagination in personification (IBHS p. 100, P. 6.3.1e). 
'Worm' rimma is feminine, hence its personification by 'mother' 
and 'sister." We may confidently infer, therefore, that sahat 
personified as "father" is the masculine form, "decay/ corruption." 

Moreover, it can be established that the masculine form, 
"corruption," not the feminine form, "pit," is in view is Ps 16:10 
by the verb "to see" lir'ot . "To see" expresses the ideas of 
"experiencing," "enduring," "proving" and the like, and takes for 
its object a noun indicative of state of the soul or of the body: 
e.g. "to see death" (Ps 88:48 [49]), "to see trouble/evil" (Ps 
90:15; Jer 44:17), "to see sorrow" (Jer 20:18), "to see famine" 
(Jer 5:12), "to see affliction" (Lam 3:1). On the contrary, when 
indicating the idea of place (e.g. pit, grave, sheol, gates of 
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death, etc) , the Hebrew authors use a verb of motion; e.g. "to 
come" (Job 5:26), "to go" (Is 38:10; Eccl 9:10), "to draw near" (Ps 
88:3 [4]; 107:18). "to descend" (Job 21:13), "to fall" (Pss 7:15 
[16]; 57:7). The expression "to go down to the pit" occurs 4x in 
Psalter; 9 x in Ezek; cf. Isa 38:18; Prov. 1:12. In this case, the 
ancient versions, not modern lexicographers, have the better of the 
argument, and so does the NT. 

The specific predictions of some Psalms that find their 
fulfillment in Jesus Christ combined with the use of the Psalter in 
the NT suggests that the entire Psalter pertains to Jesus Christ 
and his Church. The NT interprets even identifies the everlasting 
Creator with Jesus Christ (cf. Ps 102:25-27 [26-28] with Heb. 1:10- 
12) . The apostles did not hesitate to the use the Psalter with 
reference to today (cf. Ps 34:12-16 with 1 Pet 3:10-12; 55:22 [23] 
with 1 Pet 5:7; 90:4 with 2 Pet 3:8; 4:4 [5] with Eph 4:26; 112:9 
with 2 Cor 9:9; 116:10 with 2 Cor 4:13; 24:1 with 1 Cor 10:26; 
146:6 with Acts 4:24; 14:15). 
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Regent College: Bible 680 Biblical Theology 
Spring Term, 1996. February 29. March 5 
Lecture 12/13: Gift of Prophecy: 

Objectives: To know the prophet's persona; the dispensational 
transformation of prophecy; comparison and contrast with prophecy 
in ancient Near East; the editing of prophetic books; their 
theology through various prophetic forms; and the characteristics 
of apocalyptic literature. 

Part I: Introduction to Prophets 

I. Definition of prophet 

Herbert B. Huffmon, "Origins of Prophecy," 172: "a person who through 
non-technical means (i.e., without extispicy, hepatoscopy, [cf. Deut 
18:9-14: divination by child sacrifice, omens and signs, sorcery, 
spiritism]) receives a clear and immediate message from a deity for 
transmission to a third party." Prophets are messengers from the 
heavenly court to audiences on earth. 

A prophet is God's mouth. The Lord said to Moses that Aaron 
"shall be a mouth for you, and you shall be to him as God" (Ex 
4:16). He later re-expressed the idea: "See I make you as God 
to Pharaoh: and Aaron your brother shall be your prophet" (Ex 
7:1). Amos expressed it this way: "Surely the Sovereign LORD 
does nothing without revealing his plan to his servants the 
prophets.... The Sovereign LORD has spoken——who can but 
prophecy?" (Am 3:8). 

II. Prophecy in Torah 

A. Those who mediate God's word called prophets: Abraham, Aaron, 
Miriam, Moses 

B. Moses the model par excellence: Deut 18 

C. Test of prophet: true to covenant structure (Deut. 13) and 

accurate foretelling (Deut. 18:21-22). 

III. Prophecy in Former Prophets 

A. Deborah. Judg. 4-5 

B. Samuel: prophets instituted as theocratic office 

C. Early prophets: ecstasy (i.e., an abnormal state of consciousness 
in which one is so intensely absorbed in a situation that the 
normal psychical life is temporarily arrested": a manifestation to 
the community of the prophetic gift. 

D. Movement from figures upholding covenant values of establishment 

to marginal figures upholding covenant values against 

establishment: Cf. Nathan to Elijah-Elisha. 

IV. Prophetic anthologies: Isaiah through Malachi, except 

Lamentations, a dirge, and Daniel, an administrator whose book is 
apocalyptic. 
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A. Characterized by powerful, poetic speech. "Some of the poetry 
that the prophets created is virtually unmatched in world 
literature." 


B. Arrangement: 

1. According to size: Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel: according to 

one count consist of 96, 84, and 76 pages respectively and 

written on separate scrolls; the Twelve: together comprise 69 
pages and collected onto one. 

2. Arranged in a descending chronology: Major: Isaiah (ca. 700 
B.C.), Jeremiah (ca. 600 B.C.), Ezekiel (ca. 575 B.C.). More 
recent scholarship has questioned the traditional chronology 
of some minor prophets. For example, it is now commonly thought 
that Amos preceded Hosea, and that Joel prophesied in the post- 
exilic era. Nevertheless, the descending chronological sequence 
essentially holds. 

C. Date and addressees of prophecy 


Date 


Biblical Reference Addressee 


Pre-exilic early: Assyrian 


Amos 

Jonah 

Hosea 

Micah 

Teaiah 

■ J L. v3L JL A 


793-740 

786-746 

753-722 

742-686 

740-686 


2Ki 14:21—15:7 
2Ki 14:23-29 
2Kings 15-18 
2Ki 14:23—20:21 
2Ki 15:1—20:21 


Israel 

Assyria 

Israel 

Israel/Judah 
Israel/Judah 


Pre-exilic late: Assyrian and Babylonian 


Nahum 

*7 atnK a m n a 
mJk X X CX X X «X» <X X X 

Jeremiah 

HaDaKKiiJc 


663-627 

640-609 

626-586 

605 


2Ki 21:1—23:27 
2Ki 22:1—23:35 
2Kings 22-25 
2Ki 23:36—25:21 


Assyria 

Judah 

Judah 

Judah 


Ezekiel 592-572 

[Isaiah 40-55] 


Exilic: Babylonian 

2Kings 24—25 


Judah in 


Post-exilic: Persian 


[Isaiah 56-66] 
Obadiah 
Haggai 
Zechariah 
Malachi 
Joel 


585 

520 

520 

458-433 

uncertain 


(cf.Jer 49:7-22) 
Ezra 5—6 
Ezra 5—6 
(cf. Nehemiah 13) 


Edom 

Judaea 

Judaea 

Judaea 

Judah/Judaea 
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N.B. True prophecy ceased in Israel about the time of Malachi. 


C. Cessation of prophecy: This last of the writing prophets 
ended prophecy in the Old Testament with the promise that God 
would send a messenger, probably "Elijah," to prepare the 
way for the future coming of God to His people" (Mai 3:1; 
4:5). No declaration was given that prophecy was ending, but 
after time it dawned upon some that it had. Three times the 
author of 1 Maccabees (4:46; 9:27; 14:41), which is on the 
whole a sober history of events during the Jewish revolt 
against Antiochus Epiphanes (ca. 165 B.C.) , says clearly there 
was no prophet in Israel, and he implies that this had been 
true for a considerable length of time. Josephus, the Jewish 
historian (ca. 90 A.D.), said that the at about the time of 
Artaxerxes of Persia (ca. 450 B.C.) "the exact succession of 
the prophets" had ceased. 

D. Historical Background of prophets in the ancient Near East 

1. Comparison: other cultures have prophets who claim to have 
the word of the deity. 

2. Contrast: 

a. Nothing like specificity of Israel's prophets 

b. Nothing like moral imperative of Israel's prophets 

c. Nothing like Israel's broad and comprehensive 
interpretation of history 

"Their prophesies are so comprehensive and yet specific that 
they put pagan prophets to shame (see notes at is 41:21-29). 
All times and all peoples, especially the ancient Near East, 
have known diviners, seers, or sorcerers, who claim to 
penetrate the future (see Dt 18:9-13; IKi 18:19, 25, 40). In 
all of ancient Near Eastern literature, however, there is 
nothing to rival these prophecies collected in Holy Scripture. 
Their remarkable specificity and fulfillment, and when taken as 
a series, their magnificent, comprehensive grasp of history, 
is gloriously incomparable to any other literature. In clear 
and precise terms they predict, on the one hand, the fall of 
Samaria to Nineveh and of Jerusalem to Babylon, and, on the 
other hand, the fall of Nineveh and Babylon and the rebuilding 
of Jerusalem. Often their prophesies of doom are given at the 
very moment a nation is at the apogee of its power, and their 
prophesies of salvation when the situation looks most hopeless. 

For example, against all odds Micah and Isaiah predicted the 
miraculous defeat of Sennacherib's army at Jerusalem's gates at 
the very time his army had inundated the Near East like a 
flood (see Mic 2:12,13; 37:21-38). Beyond the more immediate 
future these two contemporary prophets predicted Christ's 
birth at Bethlehem, his atoning death, resurrection, ascension 
and glorification (see notes on Mic 5:2; Isaiah 7:14; 52:13— 
53:12). Years later (see chart) Jeremiah predicted the fall 
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of Jerusalem, though it nearly cost him his life. When 
challenged by the false prophet, Hananiah, Jeremiah accurately 
foretold his death within the year (Jer 28:16,17). Beyond the 
exile, however, Jeremiah anticipated a time when the Lord 
would make a new covenant with Israel (Jer 31:31-34), even as 
it is today (2Co 3:1-3; Hebrews 8). Sometime later Ezekiel, 
while in exile, again and again gave amazing prophecies that 
Israel might know that the Lord spoke through His messenger 
(Eze 2:5; 5:13) and that He is the LORD (Eze 6:7, 10, 13, 14). 

E. Historical background of prophets in Moses. 

1. Continuity with Moses: Prophets are the successors of Moses in 
giving of the Law and of the Word of God: Dt. 5:13-23 with 

18:14-19. 


2. Discontinuity with Moses: Num. 12:6-8: Direct (face to face) 
versus indirect (dreams and visions); clarity versus enigma 
(dreams and visions) 

F. Formation of a prophetic book 

1. Superscription: see above 

2. Pericopes of isolated prophecies collected into a book with 
its own arrangement. 

3. Form criticism helps identify pericopes, which do not 
correspond with chapter divisions. 

G. Function of Prophecy: 

1. These oracles replace Holy War. Jer. 1:9-10 

2. Whereas formerly the nations knew that Yahweh was God 
through his military victories (Ex. 6:7; 7:5; 14:4, 
etc.), now they will know through his prophecies (Eze 6:7, 
10, etc.) 




Call narrative: 
Eze 1:1-3:11). 

Moses 


Cf. (see Ex 



Gideon 


3:1-12, 

Isaiah 


Exodus Judges 


Is 6:1-13; 40:1-11, Jer 1-10, 
Jeremiah Ezekiel 


1 . 

Divine Confrontation 

3:1-41 

6:ll-12a 

1:4 

2. 

Introductory word 

3:4b—9 

6:12b-13 

1 

3. 

Commission 

3:10 

6:14 

1: 5b 

4. 

Objection 

3:11 

6:15 

1:6 

5. 

Reassurance 

3:12a 

6:16 

1:7-9 
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N.B. Similarity of literary genre in no way denies the actuality 
of the events described, its reality in space and time. (N. 
Habel, "the Form and Significance of the Call Narratives," ZAW 77 
(1965) 297-309; Holladay, Jeremiah I ; 27. 

For the possibility that the 'prophetic call' of Samuel was in 
reality an 'auditory message dream theophany' see R. K. Gnuse, 
The Dream Theophany of Samuel (Lanham: University Press of 

America, 1984). 

N.B. They came from all walks of life. 

1. God directly confronts the prophet with an introductory word and 

commission: at the burning bush (Ex 3:1-10), in the temple 

(Isaiah 6:1-10), in an unspecified place (Jer 1:4,5), and in a 
storm cloud (Eze 1:1—2:5); in the heavenly court (Isa 40:1-2) 
with commission (40:3-6a). 

2. Prophet objects (Ex 3:11; Is 6:11; Jer 1:6; implicitly Eze 
2:6,8; Isa 40:6-7) 

3. The LORD reassures him, sometimes with a sign (Ex 3:12; 

Is 6:1-13; Jer 1:7-10; Eze 2:6—3:11; Isa 40:8-11). 

These iconoclasts, rejecting all that men call success— 
wealth, alliances, military hardware, and clever strategies- 
-made enemies. They needed a clear call to their tasks. 

N.B. First Call of Isaiah (Isaiah 6:1-13); second call (40:1-11) 

II. Prophecy of disaster: judgment speech 

A. Gattuna 

1. Summons to hear: addressees 

2. Accusation: indication of the situation (also called 

"reason"; depicts the situation; clarifies the problem(s) 
needing remedy 

3. Judicial sentence: prediction of disaster 

4. Concluding characterization 

When addressed to a group the indication of the situation 
and the prediction of disaster are prone to expansion. 

Examples: Amos 7:16-17; 1 Kings 21:18-19; Isa 8:5-8; 

These plenipotentiaries were filled with indignation against 
injustice (Mic 3:8), and they delivered their oracles of doom 
with the thunder and lightning of heaven. They saw the times 
in which they lived from the divine point of view, a very 
different thing from the relativism of the human viewpoint. 
Having seen God, they were intolerant of idolatry and human 
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hubris, and they were very sensitive to sin. Whereas natural 
humans have an incapacity to sense the depth of misery caused 
by moral failures, such as cheating in business and 
exploitation of the poor, the prophets saw it as a 
catastrophe, a deathblow to society, deserving God's righteous 
judgment. Oracles of doom usually take the form of address, 
accusation, and judicial sentence (see, for example, Micah 
3 • 1 ™ 4 ). 

At the same time, it should be borne in mind that these 
patriots interceded for people, even as Moses had (Ex 
32:31,32). Isaiah pled for the Israel (cf. Is 6:11), 
moaned for Moab (Is 15:5), and wept bitterly over Jerusalem 
(Is 22:4). The Lord repeatedly had to tell Jeremiah to stop 
praying for the people (Jer 7:16; 11:14; 14:11): "Even if 

Moses and Samuel were to stand before me, my heart would not 
go out to this people. Send them away from my presence!" (Jer 
15:1). Micah preached through a veil of tears (Mic 1:8). 
Jonah is faulted because he had neither compassion for 
Assyria nor sought its conversion. In keeping with the godly 
prophets, the Lord Jesus wept over Jerusalem (Mt 22:37-39), 
and the Church should join Paul in prayer for the conversion 
of ethnic Israel (Ro 9:1-3), the remnant that will exist until 
Jesus returns (Romans 11). 

III. The Rib : trial speeches 

A. Gattung 

1. The summons 

2. The trial speech (speeches by plaintiff and defendant; 
examination of witnesses 

3. Sentencing 

B. Texts: Isa 1:18-20; 3:13-15; 5:17; 41:1-5, 21-29; 43:8-13; 

44:6-8; 42:18-25; 43:22-28; 50:1-3; Mich 6:1-5; Hos 2:4-17; 4:1-3; 
4:4-6; 5:3-15; Jer 2:5ff; 25:31; Mai 3:5. 

C. Historical Background: God sent these classical prophets from 
His heavenly court to the courts of Samaria and especially that of 
Jerusalem at about the time He summoned Assyria to take the holy 
land away from them. To explain this disastrous turn of fortune in 
redemptive history He brought His people to trial through these 
messengers for having broken covenant and sentenced them to the 
curses predicted in the Mosaic covenant (see Lev. 26:14-39; Dt 
28:15-68; Hos 4:1; Mic 1:2; 6:2; Is 1:2; Jer 2:9). 

D. Example: Micah 6:1-8 

1. The court setting: w. 1-2 
a. The Lord summon Micah as his messenger: v. 1 
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b. Micah summons the mountains as witnesses: v. 2 

2. The case 

a. The LORD defends himself: he met his covenant obligations: 3-5 

"remember" ( = "to actualize") : "The acts f remembering serves to 
actualize the past for a generation removed in time from those 
former events in order that they themselves can have an intimate 
encounter with the great acts of redemption. Remembrance equals 
participation " (B. Childs, Memory and Tradition in Israel i. 
Entails imagination, acceptance, and participation ( = faith) 

b. Israel condemns itself: w. 6-7 

1. ) perverted God's grace into legalism. 

2. ) profound misunderstanding of its covenantal obligation. 

3. ) profound refusal to repent 

3. Conclusion: to accept covenantal obligations: v. 8 
IV. Oracle of Salvation 

A. Gattung: of Isa 41:8-13; 41:14-16; 43:1-4; 43:5-7; 44:1-5 

1. promise of divine intervention (oriented to the present) 

2. statement of the results of intervention 

3. declaration of God's purposes 

Prophets comforted Israel with oracles of salvation. In 
fact, whole sections of the major prophets are books of 
consolation (Isaiah 40-55; Jeremiah 30-33; Ezekiel 34-40). 
These consoling prophecies were based both on God's promises 
to the patriarchs that He would give them an eternal seed and 
the promised land forever (see notes at Ge 12:1-3; 15:1-21; 
17:1-22; 22:15-18) and on His promise through Moses that after 
the exile He would make a new covenant with Israel and Judah 
(Dt 30:1-10). Through and beyond the judgments of Assyria, 
Babylon, and Persia, God preserved a remnant of Israel to 
fulfill His promises (see Is 1:9). 

These promises, which often began to be fulfilled in the 
return from exile, find a much fuller realization in Christ 
and His Church. Indeed, they were inspired by the Spirit of 
Christ for His Church (IPe 1:10-12; 2Pe 1:19,20). Paul's 
doctrine that the gospel events and their proclamation were 
meant for the Gentiles as well as for the Jews can only 
properly be understood in the light of OT foreshadowings and 
attestations and as the fulfillment of God's promises through 
the prophetic writings (Ro 16:25,26). His doctrine is 
according to the eternal, inscrutable counsel of God. The 
Church, largely composed of Gentiles, who were not originally 
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the elect people of God, are now the true Israel by their 
baptism into Jesus Christ, the promised seed of the patriarchs 
(see Gal 3:16, 26-29; Gal 6:15; IPe 2:9,10). Prophecies that 
pertain to Christ's earthly career, such as riding into 
Jerusalem on the colt, the foal of a donkey (Zee 9:9; Mt 
21:5), find a literal, earthly fulfillment; those that pertain 
to His ministry from heaven through His rule in the hearts of 
men find a spiritual fulfillment, though expressed in terms of 
the land and its carnal kingdom (Ac 2:16-36; 15:12-18; see 
Hermeneutics). Any interpretation that sees their fulfillment 
exclusively or primarily in ethnic Israel and the land, not in 
Christ and His church, contradicts the New Testament. 

B. Theme of pre-exilic prophets 

The prophetic literature is organized around " single theme of 
Israel's destruction and renewal" (cf. Jer. 1:10) (Ronald E. 
Clements, "Patterns in the Prophetic Canon." Pp. 42-55 in 
Canon and Authority: Essays in Old Testament Religion and 

Theology . Edited by George W. Coats and Burke O. Long. 
Philadelphia: Fortress, 1977). Its overall thrust is that 

God's gracious salvation of humanity has the last word, not 
his judgment on human defeats. Oracles of Destruction are 
based on the Mosaic/Sinaitic covenant; oracles of salvation 
are based on the Abrahamic, Davidic, and New Covenants. 

C. Important theme: the remnant 

1. Definition: a person or group who survives a catastrophe brought 
about by the judgment of God. This person or group becomes the 
continuation of the people of God. 

2. Addresses the theological problematic: how can God judge his 
people for their sins and yet keep his covenant promises. 
Resolution: 

a. True people within whole people are distinguished. 

b. True people survive his judgment and become the nucleus for 

the people of God in the future. 

c. Thus they are both the present and future people of God. 

3. Theme developed 

a. Prior to the patriarchal period: Genesis 2-3; 6-9 

b. Patriarch period to monarchy: Gen 18-19; 45:6-7; 50:19-20; 

Num 13-14; Lev. 26:1-39. 

c. Monarchy to exile: 1 Kings 19; Amos 9:1-10; 3:12; 5:3, 14- 

15; Isaiah 1:8-9; 30:17; 6:13; 4:2-3; 11:1-16; 8:16-18; 10:20- 

23; 37:30-32; 41::8-14; 42:19; 43:22-25; 44:3-4; 53:10-12; 

48:9-11; 49; 50; Micah 1:2:12-13; 4-5; 7:1-20 

d. During exile: Ezek 9-10; 11:13-21; 43; 14:11; 16:0-62; 

20:35-38; 34:20-24; 36:24-32; 37:1-14. 
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e. After the exile: Hag 1:12; 2:2; Zech 1:7-17; 8:11; Zech 
1:16-17; 2:10; 8:3, 6, 14-15; Ezra 9:8, 13-15; Neh 1:2; Zech 5; 
Ezra 9:1-15. 

f. In the intertestamental literature: Enoch 83:8; 2 Esdras 
12:34; 2 Baruch 40:2; Sybilline oracles:385-85. 

g. In the NT: Lk 12:32; Mt 19:28; Lk 22:30; Gal 6:16; James 
1:1; 1 Pet 2:9; 3:20-22; 2 Pet 2:4-10; 3:3-13; 1 Cor 10:1-11; 
Rom 11:25-32; Heb 6:10. 

D. Example: Micah 4-5: God Restores Jerusalem's Former Dominion 
to the Purified Remnant: 4:1-5:15 

I. Jerusalem Exalted over the Converted Nations: w. 1-7 

A. Introduction: setting. "In the latter times" (Israel's 

Golden Age) 

B. Body: 

1. Vision: Mt Zion reestablished as center of the religio- 
political world to which all nations make pilgrimage 

2. Audition: Converted nations exhort one another to make 

pilgrimage 

3. Reflection: 

a. Law and prophetic word goes to ends of earth 

b. Lord arbitrates among the nations 

c. Nations convert their swords into hoes 

d. Individual enjoy lasting peace and prosperity 

C. Conclusion 

1. Prophetic formula guaranteeing revelation 

2. Liturgical prayer: remain faithful until completion of 

vision. 

II. The Lame Remnant Becomes Strong: w. 8-9 

III. Jerusalem's Dominion Restored: v. 10 

IV. Zion's Present Pangs Will Give Birth to a New Age: w. 9-13 

A. Birth-Pangs of the Babylonian Captivity: w. 9-10 

1. Present Distress: v. 9 

2. Future salvation: v. 10 

B. Jerusalem pounds its enemies into submission: w. 11-13 
1. Present Distress: v. 11 

"When nations see themselves as the centre of history and seek 
a destiny that fulfills their power, they can tolerate no Zion; 
they are gripped with a compelling need to destroy whatever 
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stands in judgment and restrain on their pride" (Mays. 

2. Future salvation: vv. 12-13 

"The deliberate intentions of the nations are merely a link in 
the chain of Yahweh's grand design" (Wolff). 

V. Birth and Exaltation of Messiah: 5:1-6 

A. Present Distress: v. 1 

B. Future Salvation: w. 2-6 

1. The victorious [messianic] shepherd-ruler (w. 1-3) 

a. ) His Origins of Messiah in antiquity, v. 2 

b. ) Israel abandoned until remnant give him birth, v. 3 

c. ) He rules in strength of the LORD. v. 4 

2. His triumphant undershepherd-leaders: w. 5-6 

VI. The Remnant Rules the Nations: w. 7-9 

A. The Remnant a Savor of Life and Death: w. 7-8 

B. Liturgical Prayer: May the LORD'S arm prevail: v. 9 

VII. The LORD Protects His Purified Kingdom: w. 10-15 

A. The LORD purifies within his kingdom from trust in military 
might, divination and idolatry: w. 10-14 

B. The LORD avenges without his sovereignty: v. 15 

Part III: Introduction to Apocalyptic Literature 

Daniel 7 

I. Definition: Form critics have normally identified a genre by 

focusing on: 

A. Gattung: a common form: structure, motifs, etc. A work that 
fits this Gattung is called an "apocalypse" 

B. Content: world view, outlook. For this the term "apocalyptic" 
may also be used 

C• Sitz—im Leben : the religious movement that gave rise to the 

Gattung. Sometimes called apocalypticism. 

II. Gattung/Form 

Introduction: Rev. 1-2, 9, 19 considered the paradigmatic "the 

apocalypse": 

1. Revelation given by God 

2. Through a mediator 

3. To a seer 
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4. About future events 

5. Descriptions of the seer's response to awesome revelatory 
experiences. 

6. Structural complexity: series of vision accounts, interspersed 
with smaller genres like the epistle, the doxology, the victory 
song, and the blessing. 

7. May include a heavenly journey. 

"'Apocalypse' is a genre of revelatory literature with a narrative 
framework, in which a revelation is mediated by an other worldly 
being to a human recipient, disclosing a transcendent reality which 
is both temporal, insofar as it envisages eschatological salvation, 
and spatial, insofar as it involves another, supernatural world" 
(Collins 1979:9). 

III. Content 

A. Eschatology 

1. Narrow eschatology: concerned with the fairly immediate 

future (e.g., what is going to happen in this or that war). 

2. Future introduces into the present. In classical prophecy the 
future grows out of the present, whereas in apocalyptic, the 
future intrudes the present. 

3. Concerned with foretelling, not forthtelling. 

B. Determinism: an inescapability; no offer of repentance. 
Divine intervention is the only hope. 

C. Periodization of history: 

Divides the coming era into chronological schemes (70 weeks; 4 
beasts; numerological schemes, "666") 

D. Mythological motifs and heavy symbolism 

1. Portrays battles between God and mythological beasts (Dan. 7; 
Rev 14); 

2. symbols: 

a. ) e.g., metals, beasts, horns, trumpets, Son of Man. 

b. ) abundant, colorful, dramatic, exotic, bizarre 

E. Dualism 

1. temporal: this age and the age to come 

2. ethical: present evil age vs. righteous future 

3. spatial: heaven and earth 

4. developed angelology and demonology 
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IV. 


Sitz im Leben 


A. Associated with oppressed classes. Their only hope is divine 
intrusion in the eschaton to destroy those sources which oppress 
them. 

B. Three groups of those who are disenfranchised 

JL- 

1. Those who withdraw (Qumran) 

2. Those who go underground: a sub-society within the society. 
Apocalyptic literature offers them assurance of salvation while 
alienated from he power structures of this world and suffering 
for their relicrious convictions. sis 

3. Those who respond with violence (Maccabeans). 

N.B. Too much has been made of the Sitz im Leben. Wilson 
critiqued this, it is not always found among the oppressed. 

V. Extent of apocalypse: 

1. Merger with late prophecy or early apocalyptic 

"The perspective of apocalyptic eschatology can best be 
understood as an outgrowth from prophetic eschatology. Common 
to both is the belief that, in accordance with the divine plan, 
the adverse condition of the present world would end in judgment 
of the wicked and vindication of the righteous, thereby ushering 
in a new ra of prosperity and peace." 

a. Isaiah 24-27; isaiah 57-66 

"For the former troubles will be forgotten; they will be 
hidden from my eyes; for now I create new heavens and a new 
earth" (Isa. 56:16b-17a) 

b. Book of Ezekiel is constructed around five visions, 
revealing both future judgment and future salvation, 

c. Zechariah 9-14. 

2. Apocalyptic 

a. Zechariah 1-6 a series of eight visions in which the 
prophet views supernatural phenomena which are then explained 
by an interpreting angel as bearing on future events. 

b. Daniel 

B. Early Jewish Apocalypticism: 1 Enoch: an anthology of 

apocalyptic writings ascribed to the antediluvian figure Enoch; 2 
Enoch; 2 Baruch, 3 Baruch, Ezra, Apoc. Abraham, and few works of 
mixed genre. 
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REGENT COLLEGE 


BIBL 680: BIBLICAL THEOLOGY 

© Gordon D. Fee and Bruce K. Waltke 

Spring 1996 

Tuesday and Thursday 2.00-3.30 p.m. 

_ . 3 Credit Hours 

Course Register as BIEL 278 for CCS credit 

This course aims to show the continuities and discontinuities 
S W S Sn ^he contributors to the Bible, especially between the Old 
and New Testament, by a study of the major themes and ideas of the 
biblical revelation in the context of their historical development 
giving a broad overview of the message of the Bible. P 

Prerequisites 

Either OT Survey or NT Survey 
equivalent, preferably both. 

Class outline 


(BIBL 501 or 502), or their 


Tues. 

Jan. 

23rd 

Introduction to the course 

Thur. 

Jan. 

25 th 

Intro, to discipline: 

Basis, Task, Method 

Tues. 

Jan. 

3 0 th 

Genesis & Covenant of Creation: 
Gn 1 

Thur. 

Feb. 

1st 

Fall and Adamic Covenant: Gn 2 — 

Tues. 

Feb. 

6 th 

Abrahamic Covenant: Gn. 12-25 

Thur. 

Feb. 

8 th 

God's Name and the Exodus: 

Ex. 3 and 6 

Tues. 

Feb. 

13th 

Exodus and War: Ex. 1-18 

Thur. 

Feb. 

15th 

Mosaic Covenant: Ten Words 

Tues. 

Feb. 

20 th 

c 

Mosaic Covenant: Cultus 


Fee 


Waltke (Fee) 


Waltke 


10. Thur. Feb. 22nd God's Presence 

11. Tues. Feb. 27th Davidic Covenant: Samuel-Kings 

12. Thur. Feb. 29th Hymnic Literature 

13. Tues. Mar. 5th Prophetic Literature 


Waltke 

Waltke 

Waltke 


Waltke 

Waltke 

Waltke 

Waltke 

Waltke 

Waltke 

Waltke 
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14. Thur. Mar. 7th The Eschatological Framework: Jesus Fee 

(Read: Ladd, 31-41; 54-67; 89-102) 

15. Tues. Mar. 12th The Eschatological Framework: Fee 

Paul et al. 

(Read Ladd: 521-37; 290-95; 259-264) 

16. Thur. Mar. 14th Salvation in Christ: The Human Fee 

Predicament 

(Read Ladd: 42-53; 435-447; 264-272) 
MID-TERM BREAK (18-22 MARCH) 


17. Tues. Mar. 26th Salvation in Christ: The Kingdom Fee 

as Good News 
(Read Ladd: 68-88) 

18. Thur. Mar. 28th Salvation in Christ: The Pauline Fee 

Perspective (Read Ladd: 464-498) 

19. Tues. Apr. 2nd Salvation in Christ; John Fee 

The Rest of the NT 
(Read Ladd: 295-314) 

20. Thur. April 4th Jesus the Saviour: Jesus' Fee 

Self-Understanding 
(Read Ladd: 133-169) 

21. Tues. Apr. 9th Jesus the Saviour: The Pauline Fee 

Perspective 

Jesus the Saviour: John/Hebrews 
(Read Ladd: 448-463; 273-289) 


22. Thur. Apr. 11th The People of God: The Perspective Fee 

of Jesus (Read Ladd: 103-132) 

23. Tues. Apr. 16th The People of God: The Pauline Fee 

Perspective 

The People of God: The Johannine 
Perspecitve (Read Ladd: 555-594) 

24. Thur. Apr. 18th Salvation in Christ: Fee 

The Consummation 

(Read Ladd: 193-211; 595-614) 



1. Class meetings 


3 6 hours 


2. Reading/abstracts 44 hours 

Prepared assignments will be given for Ladd. These assignments 
should be completed and handed in on the dates given in the 
class schedule. 
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NB. You are expected to work only 4 hours per week on the 

assignments from Ladd, including the reading. Answer the 
questions as you have time within that framework. 

3 A book review of either 0. Palmer Robertson, The— Christ —of— th e 
Covenants (Phillipsburg, N.J.: Presbyterian and Reformed, 1980) 
or Elmer Martens, God's Design , (Grand Rapids: Baker, 1981) or 
G.E. Ladd, A Theology of the New Testament (Grand Rapids: 

Eerdmans, 1974) 

4. Term assignment 40 hours 

Due by Thursday, April 25th, 1996 

There are two options (3500 words each): 

a. A paper on the theology of 1 Peter. The purpose of this paper 
is to grapple with the issues of Biblical Theology by (1) 
analyzing the theology of 1 Peter [in light of his primary 
themes and urgencies], (2) reflecting on how this theology is 
related to the Old Testament, in terms of continuity and 
discontinuity, and (3) indicating how 1 Peter fits into the 
New Testament in terms of unity and diversity. 

b. A paper of 3,500 words on the Book of Ruth, providing a 
summary explanation and interpretation of it with a view to 
presenting its themes and to indicating their dynamic 
interrelationship with those themes in other OT books and the 

NT. 


This paper should take this format: 

I. Introduction (1000 words) 

Set forth the basis, task and method for writing the paper. 
Show a critical interaction with other approaches. Use Gerhard 
Hasel, Old Testament Theology. Basic Is sues i n the Current 
Debate (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1978) and John Sailhamer, 

introduction to Old Testament _Theology (Grand Rapids: 

Zondervan, 1995). 25% of paper's grade. 

IX. The Theological Theme(s) of Ruth (1500 words) 

Set forth the narrator's theological concerns. As you are able 
use the techniques of rhetorical criticism (various kinds of 
repetition [e.g. inclusio, key words, synonyms, etc.] and 
narrator's techniques (e.g. his statements about God, 
character development, hero/heroine's own words, plot 
development [peaking], consequences of their actions, etc. 
Engage in detailed exegesis only as it is absolutely necessary 
to the interpretation of the book. 35% 


i 
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HI* The Place of Ruth in the Progress of Revelation 
(1500 words) 

Set forth the development of theme(s) in the progress of 
revelation and note contrastirtg treatment of theme(s) in other 

books. Use, as you are able, redaction criticism and inter- 
textual ity. 35% of grade. 

XV. Annotated Bibliography. 5% of grade. 

With each entry give a one sentence evaluation. 

5. Two examinations: 

a. A take home Old Testament exam due Thursday, March 14th, 
1996. 

b. The New Testament exam will be given during the regularly 
scheduled time for final exams. 

Evaluation 


Abstracts and book review 20 

Term assignment 30 

Examinations 50 (25 each) 


Course Texts 
Required: 

Robertson, O. Palmer, The Christ of the Covenants (Phillipsbyrg, 
NJ: Presbyterian and Reformed, 1990) 

Required texts continued: 

Ladd, George Eldon, A_ Theology of the New Testament (rev. ed. ; 

Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1993) 

Martens, Elmer, God's Design (Grand Rapids: Baker, 1981) 
Recommended: 

Hasel, Gerhard, New Testamen t Theology. Basic Issues in the Current 
Debate (3rd ed.; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1982) 

Hasel, Gerhard, New Testam ent Theology. Basic Issues in the Current 
Debate (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1978) 

Oehler, G.F. Old Testament Theology (1883) 

Vos, G. Biblical Theology (1948) 

Dentan, R.C., Preface to Old Testament Theology (1963) 

Laurin, R. , Contemporary Old Testament Theologians (1970) 
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II 


in One 


Clements, R.E., "Interpreting Old Testament Theology, 

Hundred Years of Old Testament Interpretation (1976) 

Goldingay, J. "The Study of Old Testament Theology," TB 26 (1976) 

Smart, J.D., The Past. Present, and Future of Biblical Theology 
(1976) 

W.J. Dumbrell, Covenant and Creation: An Old Testament Covenantal 
Theology (1984) 

Terrien, S. "Biblical Theology: The Old Testament (1970-1984) a 
Decade and a Half of Spectacular Growth," BTB 15/4 (1985) 127-35 
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Biblical Theology 
New Testament 

G.Fee 


Regent College BIBL 680 
Spring term 1996 
NT course lecture notes 



Regent College: Bible 680 - BIBLICAL THEOLOGY 
Instructors: Gordon D. Fee and Bruce Waltke 
Spring Term, 1995; Tues/Thurs 8:00-9:20 

LECTURE 13 - INTRODUCTION TO NEW TESTAMENT THEOLOGY, 

AS PART OF BIBLICAL THEOLOGY 


Intro — An introductory word about our difficulties in this course: 

1. The first has to do with the concept of Biblical Theology: 

a. At issue — the relationship between the testaments, 

especially regarding continuity/discontinuity 

> As Christians we insist that despite the more obvious discontinuity we sense in reading 

the texts, there is nonetheless essential contintuity between them: 

b. The theological issue is to find that continuity, 

without losing the distinctive contribution of each testament 

2. The second is related to the two separate disciplines: 

a. OT Theology and NT Theology are full disciplines in their own right 

b. Although related disciplines, 

there are many differences between them, 

and equally as many differences among scholars in each separate discipline 

> Which will come out in full force by the different ways Bruce and I 

feel compelled to go at the two parts to this course 

> > Our problem is how to bring all this off in a single course, 

when neither of us can do a full OT or NT Theology in a single term - 

We struggle between: 

— keeping the integrity of our own separate disciplines, 

— at the same time trying to come to terms with the very real continuity 

we believe is to be found between the two testaments 

Unfortunately, by the very way we have structured the course, 

you will probably end up with a greater sense of discontinuity than continuity 

— although we try to keep that from happening 

> Thus in this introductory lecture, basically two things: 

1. To indicate where I think the solution lies on the basic issue of BIBLICAL Theology 
i.e. to note the unifying factor — > where continuity lies 


2. To introduce the basic issues in NT Theology as a discipline on its own - 
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I. Continuity/discontinuity between the Testaments 

A. Since the issue of continuity/discontinuity is raised by the events of the NT, 
— continuity will best be found by seeing how the NT writers themselves 

handle this question 


But for now: 

> Although continuity can be shown to exist in any number of ways, 
there are 3 basic themes around which all other matters converge, 

and which serve as the basic unifying factors: 


GOD 

PEOPLE 

REDEMPTION 


B. GOD 

1. The NT does not theologize much about God, 

because He is the basic reality, 

- already revealed in the OT through his deeds and words, 

- and absolutely presupposed in the NT 

— Everything else finds its meaning and coherence here 

2. The Scriptures, both OT and NT together, are basically God’s Story 

A story in 4 essential parts: 

CREATION - God stands at the beginning of all things, 

as Creator and Sovereign 

- everything else is derivative from Him, 

and exists for his purposes alone 

— The crowning expression of his creation: 

Humankind (male and female) 

who: (a) bear his image, 

(b) have perfect vision of him and his character 

(c) live in continual fellowship with him 

FALL — The story of the creature grasping for the prerogatives of the Creator 

- Made in the image of the Creator — yet dependent 

- Humankind opted for their godlikeness, and rejected their dependence 

The story is writ large throughout both Testaments 
Essentially: 

— lost their vision of God, "believed the lie" 

— lost their fellowship with God 

— rolled the image in the dust 
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REDEMPTION - Set in motion almost from the beginning 

God chose a man - Abraham 

and through him a people - Israel 

(for the sole purpose of restoring what was lost in the Fall, 
and through them, the nations) 

God created them through redemption from slavery, 

constituted them through covenant, with its stipulations (Law) 

God sent them his prophets and singers, always in terms of the covenant 

Finally, God sent them another MAN, Christ Jesus, 

who constituted the same people anew, through a new covenant 

CONSUMMATION - The final chapter has not been finally written, 

- but we know how it comes out, 

because the essentials of the plot have been revealed, 

- through the resurrection of Christ 

Thus the Bible is God’s Story, 

whose protagonist throughout is God himself, 

whose creative and redemptive activity 

both reveals his character 

and explains our participation in the story 

And this is what holds the two testaments clearly together - 

It is one and the same story, 

— with one people - a people for God’s name 

[Note in passing, how even in Gentile settings the one story is presupposed, 
1 Cor 10:1-13 
Luke 1:1-2:39 
Phil 2:9-11, 14-16 
The Revelation] 

— but they are constituted twice, under two covenants 

I will try throughout to show how the parts fit together into this common story 


> Our task is to theologize all of this; 

to describe the theology of the various parts of the story, 

as they emerge in the two testaments 
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Now about NT THEOLOGY, as a distinct part of this task: 

> > Basically four matters to note: 

1. A definition of NT Theology 

2. The relationship between descriptive and normative theology 

3. The issue of unity/diversity 

4. The problem of method 


I. The first concern: DEFINING THE TASK 

A. The basic problem in NT Theology is to decide what it is we are talking about - 

— Ask any group of 10 NT scholars what they mean by NT Theology, 

- and you would probably get 10 different answers 

B. So let me begin with an attempt at a definition 

NEW TESTAMENT THEOLOGY is an attempt to articulate as clearly as possible, 

(a) with consistency and unity, 

(b) the collective witness of the 27 NT documents on matters of Christian faith, 

(c) while at the same time not sacrificing the historical particularity 

of any one text and/or author within the canon — 

C. Some PRESUPPOSITIONS in that definition (3 of them): 

1. The major task: the correlation of unity and diversity 

[so important that most of rest of this lecture will be given to this issue] 

2. NT Theology deals with the canon : 

a. It presupposes the OT canon 

— and the carryover of much of that belief system 

[vis-il-vis some who see most of it influenced by Hellenism] 

b. It deals with All the NT - 

[vis-a-vis the tendency to find a "canon within the canon" 

- or the neglect of some "lesser figures” in the canon - 
(which it will look as if this course does!)] 

c. It deals with only the canon — 

[vis-a-vis a tendency on the part of some to write a theology 
of early Christianity] 
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3. NT Theology is first of all a DESCRIPTIVE task - 

i.e., we must first try to describe what is there 

a. But given our stance toward Scripture 

- what we describe also becomes prescriptive, or normative 

b. Thus, we must do the descriptive task well 


II. Some further words about "descriptive/normative" 

— and the relationship to dogmatic theology 

A. Because the task is primarily descriptive: 

1. NT Theology will not speak directly to all of our questions 

2. We must be careful not to bring our agendas to this task 

B. That means that after we are finished we will still have some unanswered questions, 

- which is where dogmatics comes in - 

C. To elaborate: 

1. The NT documents are NOT theological documents as such 

i.e., their primary intent was not to expound on Christian theology, 

in any systematic way 

- they presuppose theology 

- they argue theologically 

- they are filled with theological data 

2. But they are ad hoc documents, 

written in every case to speak to a specific need 

3. Thus, rather than careful, systematic presentations of theology, 

(such as in a book or classroom) 

- Christian theology is getting its workout in the marketplace, as it were 

4. Therefore, we must be careful not to force them to answer all our questions, 

or to use our logic or thought forms 

5. We are after what the NT teaches by design, by intentional instruction 

— although we would not leave out what we learn by way of implication 

[but our interest even here is to elaborate what is intentional elsewhere] 

> e. g. Christology: We know that very soon after the resurrection 

the early believers began to call Jesus LORD 


Our legitimate theological concern is what this meant for them 
How did they understand Christ? 
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Here the implications of the compound nouns with a singular verb 
(May our God the Father himself and the Lord Jesus Christ 
KciTEvdvvai [clear the way] for us to come 

[1 Thess 3:10; the earliest NT document!]) 
are especially significant 

(although there is no attempt in such cases to teach theology) 
- but the theological concern itself arises out of the descriptive task 

On the other hand, such questions as: 

What is the NT view of purgatory? or of God’s omniscience? 

Does the NT teach double predestination? or pre- post-tribulation rapture? 

No, of course not - because these are simply not NT concerns 

But one may listen to what the NT does teach (by intention) 
and thus speak to such questions accordingly — 

But a NT Theology, because it is first of all a descriptive task, 
will NOT have sections on these matters 


III. The BASIC ISSUES for doing a NT Theology 
A. They are two: 

1. Back to our definition: 

— the key issue is the correlation of unity and diversity 

a. It must have unity because: 

(1) it is a NT Theology, 

(2) and presupposes God the Holy Spirit as its ultimate source 

b. But it must not do so at the expense of the individual parts, 

- which are equally inspired to be that way 

2. Methodology - How to go about the task 

- a concern that emerges logically from the first one 

[ Back to the relationship between NT Theology and Biblical Theology: 
We must now add the issue of continuity/discontinuity ] 


B. We begin by noting the source of the problem 

viz., the diversity of the NT, and its implications - 


> a survey of some of the items: 
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1. There are 4 Gospels, not one 

[3 quite similar; 1 considerably different] 

— > This raises questions about the picture of Jesus 

and the presentation of His teaching 

2. The relationship between Jesus and Paul 

— > Basically the issue of the relationship between 

the life and teaching of Jesus, within his setting — 
and the experience, setting, and preaching of the early church 

[i.e., Jesus proclaimed the coming of God’s Kingdom, 

the early Christians proclaimed Jesus Himself] 

— e.g., those who see the whole NT in terms of Paul’s forensic language 

of justification by faith 
- have great difficulty fitting Jesus in 

3. There are varieties in the use of language, topics of concern, method — 

between Paul, Peter, John, James, "Auctor" 

4. There is development within an author: 

e.g., 1 Thess — > Romans — > Ephesians — > 2 Timothy 


C. This diversity has been variously reckoned with, 

some of whom effectively deny the possibility of real unity 

1. Some have argued for "disunity" as the norm 

a. R. BULTMANN - wrote "theologies" 

= theology of the two major personages (Paul/John) 

- but with no attempt to correlate or to find unity 

- which he considered irrelevant in any case 

b. Jean CHARLOT — took Bultmann a step further 

- gloried in the disunity 

- but failed to reckon with the phenomenon of the canon 

— The early church saw these documents as belonging together, 

and thus having a unifying factor 

> What was it? 
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2. Others effectively deny it with their "canon within the canon": 

a. LUTHER (KaSEMANN et al.) 

- Sola Scriptura , actually became sola pars scriptura 

- Luther: Jesus Christ, the principle of canon 

(understood through Pauline eyes) 
— thus James not authoritative 


b. Old Liberals 

— the "religion of Jesus" became the new canon, 

thus the Pastorals, e.g., are simply rejected 

c. E. J. CARNELL - what he called "Protestant orthodoxy" 

between OT and NT — > the NT interprets the Old 
in the NT — > Paul interprets the rest 
in Paul — > Romans and Galatians 

d. Classical Dispensationalism 

— certain parts for certain time periods 

(reading the Sermon on the Mount like reading someone else’s mail) 

THUS — the first issue is to find the/a unifying factor, 

and to express it in such a way: 

1. that is consonant with its own point of view, 

rather than in terms brought to it from the outside 

2. that it includes the whole NT 
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D. The SECOND issue — to find an adequate methodology 
Historically, there have been two ways: 

1. Topical - thematic 

(using traditional theological rubrics = God, Man, Salvation, Christology) 

a. A. Richardson - His topics arose out of the NT itself; 

but he tended to emphasize unity to the neglect of diversity 

— tended to lump the NT writers all together 

b. D. Guthrie — uses the traditional rubrics, then by authors 

- This has possibilities, but in his hands, often less descriptive - 

2. Authors — Strata - Jesus, Early Church, Paul, etc. 

[Analogous to OT — theology of periods] 

a. Sometimes a failure to integrate (e.g. Bultmann) 

b. Sometimes only a partial canon (Kiimmel) [as in this course!] 


3. Illustrate with the NT Theology pyramid 


4 . 



3. Corpora 







2. Exegesis 



Larger Sections 


Whole Books 


1. Exegetical 
Components 




Grammar 


Histor. Context 


a. The parts must be always informing each other 

— both horizontally and vertically 

— but the last move is always upward 

b. One needs other such grids: 

Old Testament 
Historical Theology 

— All of which moves upward to dogmatic theology 
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E. Back to method — and this course 

1. Good method must bring levels 3 and 4 together 

2. My own attempt at unity and method for this course: 

I. A UNIFYING PRINCIPLE FOR NT THEOLOGY: 

1. At least four items must be included: 

a. The church as an eschatological community, 

who form the new covenant people of God; 

b. The eschatological framework of their existence and thinking; 

c. Their being constituted by God’s eschatological salvation 

effected through the death and resurrection of Christ, 

d. Their focus on Jesus as Messiah, Lord, Son of God 

2. Put in another way: 

FOUNDATION: A gracious and merciful God, who is full of love toward all 

FRAMEWORK: Eschatological existence as already/not yet 

FOCUS: Jesus, the Son of God, who as God’s suffering servant Messiah effected 

eschatological salvation for humanity through his death and resurrection, and 
is now the exalted Lord and coming King 

FRUIT: The church as an eschatological community, who, 

constituted by Christ’s death and the gift of the Spirit, 

and thus restored into God’s likeness, form His new covenant people. 

SUMMARY: Through the death and resurrection of his Son Jesus, our Lord, a gracious and loving God has 

effected eschatological salvation for his new covenant people, the church, who now, as they await 
Christ’s coming, live the life of the future by the power of the Spirit. 


II. METHOD 

> In this course: 

1. The fours aspects of the unifying factor 

2. Tracing them through the various players 

[the only way one could ever fit all the players in] 
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LECTURE 14 - THE ESCHATOLOGICAL FRAMEWORK: JESUS AND THE KINGDOM 


Intro - A procedural word: 

Since this is a course in Biblical Theology, not simply NT Theology, 

I must give more time than I normally would do to the questions of continuity and 
discontinuity between the testaments - 

Thus I have set for myself a kind of twofold task: 

1) A condensed NT Theology, 

in which this discipline will have its own integrity 

2) A constant look at OT Theology, 

to see how NT Theology belongs to Biblical Theology 

> The latter will undoubtedly get short shrift: 

a) The time constraints will press me toward giving as much time as possible 

to NT Theology as such 

b) Besides, I am not yet sure I know how to do the latter well 


I. The First Question: Where to begin? 

A. The most obvious place might be to pick up the themes from the OT itself - 

— but that would mean to let an outside agenda set the agenda for our present task, 
i.e. such an approach would not be intrinsic to the NT itself 

> We might begin, in fact, with the concept of covenant , 

but what we will quickly note is that the whole NT is in fact the story 
of the New Covenant 

— but this language itself does not emerge as a front and center mode of thinking 

in the Early Church 

> Presuppositional in ever so many places: 

Spirit; promise/fulfillment; 
cf. e.g., 2 Cor 3; Luke 1-2 

> So what in effect we are doing is simply spending the final half of this course 

exegeting and elaborating the new covenant that God effected in Christ 
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B. Moreover, there are two crucial matters that make an OT Theology — God and people 
(within a narrative framework) that are absolutely central to the New Testament, 
and are thus the primary place of genuine continuity 

> Therefore, by rights, we should begin there — But: 

a) The OT understanding of God is simply presupposed by the NT writers 

- they scarcely theologize, without reflecting OT realities 

Nonetheless, the new thing that has happened, 

an encounter with God through Christ and the Spirit, 

marks a radical new shift of focus and understanding 

b) And the people are so newly constituted, both as to: 

what constitutes them as the people of God, 
and therefore who they are, 

that one also senses a greater degree of discontinuity than continuity - 


C. So in response to our question. Where to begin? 

> It seems to me that the most fruitful place is with their own sense of radically altered 
eschatological perspective 

i.e., the OT looks foward to a promised New Covenant, 
which will take place in the "latter days" 

— which has now been fulfilled in Christ and the Spirit 

1. Matthew’s Gospel, e.g., which is not accidentally first in the New canon, 

begins with a genealogy, 

whose primary function is to assert continuity with David and Abraham 

[1 1 - A record of the genealogy of Jesus Christ the Son of David, the Son of Abraham] 

but who insists that the continuity is in terms of fulfillment 

i.e., that Jesus can only be properly understood as THE CHRIST, 

who is the fulfillment of what was promised - 

2. It is this sense — common to all — of promise and fulfillment, 

that they stand in continuity with what has gone before, but as its "fulfillment," 

that first needs to be understood, in order to understand the NT perspective at all - 

After all, as we will note in a moment, 

this is the crucial matter to Jesus’ own announcement: 

[Mark l 14 ' 15 - The time is fulfilled; the KOG is at hand] 

Therefore, when we come to the NT, the "latter days" are now understood 
in a thoroughly eschatological way — as the LAST days 
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D. What is crucial to note for NT Theology is that this altered perspective, 

even though it is especially heightened for all of its later writers by the twin realities of: 

- the RESURRECTION OF JESUS 

- the gift of the SPIRIT 

nonetheless finds its ultimate origins in Jesus Himself; 

i.e. it was his own announcement and proclamation that gave them the clue 

So we will begin with Jesus, and his announcement of the Kingdom of God (K/G) 


II. Jesus and the Kingdom of God (considerably abbreviated!) 

A. The absolutely crucial term for understanding Jesus of Nazareth: THE KINGDOM OF GOD 
— Even a cursory look at the data reveals this: 

1. The Gospel summaries: 

a Mark l 15 - The TIME is FULFILLED; 

the KINGDOM OF GOD is at hand; 

Repent and believe the Good News 

b Matt 4 23 (= 9 35 ) — Jesus went throughout Galilee, teaching in their synagogues, preaching 

the Good News of the KINGDOM 

c. cf. Luke 4 43 , 8 1 = the Good News of the KINGDOM 

2. Jesus’ own instructions: 

a. Matt 10 7 (to the 12) — As you go, preach this message, 

"The KINGDOM OF HEAVEN is near" 

b. Luke 10 9 (to the 72) - . . .tell them, "The KINGDOM OF GOD is near you" 

3. It is always on his lips: 

a. The statistics: 

Matt 49 Paul 10 

Luke 41 Acts 8 

Mark 15 Hebrews 1 

John 3 James 1 

Revelation 2 

b. 18 different expressions found only on the lips of Jesus 

- and nowhere else in all the literature - 
e.g. — 

to seize the KINGDOM 

to seek the KINGDOM 

to enter the KINGDOM 

the mystery of the KINGDOM 

the keys of the KINGDOM 

the least/greatest in the KINGDOM 


4. To miss this term is to miss Jesus altogether 
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5. The question is. What does it mean? 

— To get at this, we will use Mark’s little summary 

B. The TIME is FULFILLED 

> Two things about this clause: 

a. The language tells us that it has become a thoroughly eschatological term 

b. Related to Jewish messianic expectations - both OT and contemporary 


1. The K/G is essentially an eschatological term 

a. The TIME is FULFILLED; The K/G is AT HAND 

b. These are primarily t emporal terms, 

— not geographical (or spatial) - dealing with land 

c. = The time when God exercises his sovereignty 

cf. Luke 17 20 ' 21 - When does it come? 


2. Related to Jewish Messianic hopes (a bit more complex) 

a. The language as such is not found in the OT, but it obviously picks up 

a major OT theme: God’s ultimate kingship over Israel 

b. Furthermore, it obviously carries with it all kinds of prophetic themes 

- a future day of judgment and salvation 

- characterized by righteousness and justice 

c. But during the intertestamental period, some significant adjustments took place, 

of which Jesus and the NT people are heirs 

(1) Many gave up on "the latter days” (within history) 

— looked for a radical conclusion to history 

> Thus the great Day of YHWH became a thoroughly eschatological concept 

(2) The result: a "two-age" world view (esp. Apocalyptic): 

The present age = evil 

oppression 
demonic presence 
no Spirit 

The Coming Age (= the K/G) 

a great reversal 

especially the overthrow of Satan 
usually messianic 
usually dramatic/climactic 
the advent of the Spirit 
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d. Into this kind of messianic expectation, John Baptist must be understood, 
as one who raised expectations to fever pitch 

(1) A Prophet - A Man of the Spirit 

[hence, "Are you the coming one?"] 

(2) The great messianic kingdom is extremely close 

- the unrevealed Messiah is already in our midst 

(3) Get ready by repenting and becoming righteous 

> John was eventually arrested, when news from up north filtered down 
to Jerusalem that yet another prophetic figure was loose in Galilee 


C. Jesus’ own radical transformation lies in the announcement: 

The KINGDOM OF GOD is at hand 

> > Some obvious difficulties here: 

Jesus did not do theology — 

His own message has enough ambiguity to make us less than absolutely certain, 

Because in Jesus’ own teaching, 

— The K of God is both a future event and a present reality 


> But there is a way forward: 


1. First, in continuity with the tradition, 

Jesus announced that the K/G was still future; 

— he thus speaks of a coming Kingdom, in which: 

a. There will be a great reversal - 

"The last shall be first, the first last " 

"Blessed are you who hunger now , 
for you will be satisfied; 

Woe to you who are well fed now , 
for you will go hungry ." 

b. In this same vein, he takes up the theme of the great messianic banquet -- 

- when God’s people sit at table as his guests in the Kingdom of God 

- and says: 

Many shall come from east and west and will take their places at the feast with 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, while the children of the Kingdom will be thrown out 

At the Last Supper - 

"I will not eat again of this meal with you, 
until I eat it anew with you in the Kingdom" 
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c. In other places he speaks of entering the Kingdom in the future, 

or of the Kingdom that is prepared for you 

d. He also speaks of: 

- a future coming of the Son of Man 

- a future Age to come 

- and calls for watchfulness 

There are simply scores of such texts that make it very clear that for Jesus himself, 

the Kingdom of God was still a future event - 

— > And if these were the only texts, Jesus is very much in keeping with his contemporaries - 

(including John the Baptist) 

— A Jewish prophetic figure, 

who speaks within an apocalyptic framework, and announces 

that people are to ready themselves for God’s great future Kingdom - 


2. But these are NOT the only texts 

> Indeed, the uniqueness of Jesus’ message lies in his announcement 

- that the great, dynamic Kingdom of the Future is already at work in their midst 

in His own ministry 

> This is announced in several ways, 

and is precisely the point of Mark’s summary: 

"The Kingdom of God is at hand" 

a. At the synagogue of Nazareth [Luke 4 16 ~ 30 ] 

— In his home synagogue, he announces that with his itinerant ministry of 
healing and teaching, Isaiah 61 is being fulfilled - NOW 

- The eschatological Spirit is upon ME 

- Already the great reversal is taking place 

- already good news is proclaimed to the poor 
prisoners are being set free 
the blind see 

the oppressed are released 

the year of GOD’S FAVOR has come 

"Today this is fulfilled in your hearing " 

b. So also Matt ll 2 — in response to John the Baptist, through his disciples: 

"Are you the Coming One?" 

"Go tell John what you see and hear" 

The blessings of the great future Kingdom are already present 
in what I am doing 
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c. To the Pharisees [Luke 17 20 21 ] 

They ask: 

" When does the Kingdom come" 

"It will NOT come [as they expect] with great signs to be observed” 

No, he says, "the Kingdom of God is already in the midst of you” 

— People are now pressing into it, He says in Luke 16 16 


d. He sees His sitting at table with sinners as evidence that the great messianic banquet 

had already begun [Mark 2 18ff ] 

— As good news to the poor (sinners, outcasts, oppressed, the disenfranchised) 

e. But especially in the casting out of demons/healing the sick, 

He is engaging the enemy, 

breaking his power and stranglehold 

"If I by the finger/Spirit of God cast out demons, then the Kingdom of God has come 
present on you” [Luke ll 20 //Matt 12 28 ] 

God’s stronger man has come and bound the strong man, 

and by casting out demons is spoiling his house [Mark 3 27 ] 


— > The great future event, Jesus says over and over again, 
is already a present reality 


3. Our problem is to reconcile these two sets of materials - 

a. The answer lies in what Jesus calls "the mystery/secret of the K/God" 

— which has 2 sides to it: 

(1) The Kingdom, Jesus says in a variety of ways, is already at work 

- dynamically present - in HIS own ministry 

(2) That it is present in weakness — in Jesus himself 

b. They were looking for the wrong thing, 

and in the wrong direction 


It comes in veiled power 

- no overthrow of the hated enemy 

- no eliminating those in opposition 

[This is so important that we will have to come back to this one] 
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c. Thus, he says, it is like mustard seed 

like seed growing secretly 
like leaven in meal 

The dynamic KINGDOM is already present 

— but in what seems small and insignificant 

There is a great and final future to the Kingdom, 

but it is the consummation of what is already begun 

d. Thus, with Jesus’ understanding of his own ministry we have the seeds of the essential 

eschatological framework of the whole NT 

For him, the Kingdom is clearly both ALREADY and NOT YET 

— To use "kingdom" language, Jesus understood the Kingdom to be inaugurated 
with Himself and in his ministry 

> Thus, "inaugurated eschatology" 

- > The END has dawned, 

- the decisive battle of the holy war is now engaged: 

- In HIS casting out of demons, 

He has beheld the Fall of Satan [Luke 10 18 ] 

- God’s stronger Man has dealt the enemy the decisive/crippling blow 

- but He did it through weakness and suffering 
Hence the diagram has seen a radical shift: 

— Cullmann’s D-Day/V-Day 


Almost every other theological concern in the NT is to be understood within this framework — 

5. For Jesus himself as we shall see: 

a. His understanding of messiahship as servant/King; Lion/Iamb 

b. The Lord’s Table as the inauguration of the messianic banquet 

c. The Lord’s Prayer 

d. Ethics — God’s people are determined by the coming Kingdom, 

and live out the life of the Future in the Present — 


That’s the framework — as it comes from Jesus himself 

Next time, to show how thoroughgoing this is for the rest of the NT 
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LECTURE 15 - THE ESCHATOLOGICAL FRAMEWORK: PAUL 


Intro — Last time: 

1. The best way to get at the New Testament Theology as part of Biblical Theology 
is through the altered eschatological perspective of the NT writers 

— Jesus himself - and all those who followed him — believed that: 
his mission marked the fulfillment of the eschatological promise 
made by the prophets, as modified by the apocalyptists 


2. We noted that this altered perspective begins with the mission and message of Jesus - 

— especially his proclamation of the Kingdom of God 

3. We noted further that, 

although he announced a final consummation to the Kingdom, 

the radical thing he did was to announce the Kingdom as already present 

— in his own ministry 

> The great promises of the future were being fulfilled 

— in his casting out of demons, 

healing the sick, 

bringing the good news to the poor, 
announcing the time of God’s favor 

— What made this so radical was that the great Kingdom of the future 
was expected to come with great power — signs and wonders — 

But in fact it came in the weakness and humiliation of a peasant carpenter from Nazareth, 

who loved his enemies, 

hobnobbed with the outcasts, 
and served rich and poor alike 

Thus, for Jesus, the Kingdom was both already and not yet 

Jesus’ coming set the future in motion, 
the Coming Age has dawned, 

and we await the consummation in his second coming 

In this lecture — and the next, 

we want to look at how this changed eschatological perspective became the basic 
theological framework of the subsequent NT writers, beginning with Paul 
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I. For PAUL, the future is absolutely certain; 

but its certainty is predicated on 2 essential eschatological realities 
that are already present, and thus guarantee the future - 

This determines everything in his life - and thinking 

A. The two realities 

1. The Resurrection 

> Resurrection is an essentially future event; 
from his Jewish/apocalyptic heritage, 

it was the one event that marked the final day - 

The RESURRECTION has already happened, 

and for Paul that changes everything 

[hence the significance of the Damascus Road encounter] 

a. Through the death and resurrection of Christ, 

God has already brought the whole cosmos under judgement 

1 Cor 7 31 — The world in its present form is passing away 

cf. 2 6 — the rulers of this age who are coming to nothing [being abolished] 

2 Cor 5 13 ' 17 — Christ died for all; therefore all have died [= come under sentence 

of death], so that those who live might live no longer for themselves, 
but for him who died and rose 


b. At the same time, 

he secured both the present and the future for those who are his - 

1 Cor 15 20 " 28 — Christ the first-fruits; 

our resurrection both inevitable, and necessary 

— Death is not just our enemy; 

it is God’s — a distortion, disruption, that entered at the Garden 
— Our resurrection spells the end to Death 
Thus - 1 Cor 15 54 ' 56 

In light of Christ’s resurrection, and our ultimate resurrection/transformation, 
Paul taunts death - 

Isa 25 8 - Death has been swallowed up in victory 

Hos 13 14 - Where, O death, is your victory? 

Where, O death, is your sting? 


v. 56 - Its sting, sin; 

sin’s power, law 


All done away in Christ 
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1 Cor 3 21 ' 23 - All things are yours;... world, life, death, present, future 

Phil l 21 - To live is Christ; to die gain - 

not a death wish, but the perspective of one for whom the sting of death 
has been absolutely removed 

Thus: Rom 8 24 - we are saved in/by hope 

Rom 15 13 - abound in hope by the power of the Spirit 


2. The gift of the Spirit 

— for Paul, the clear evidence that the future had dawned 

a. Three metaphors, in particular: 

(1) appa(i<Zv - down-payment; pledge (guarantee) [2 Cor l 21 - 22 ; 5 s ; Eph l 14 ] 

— in the 2 Corinthian passages, the Spirit is in apposition to appafi&v 

> Hence the Spirit is the guarantee of the future 
made available in the present 

(2) seal - 2 Cor l 21 ' 22 ; Eph l 13 ; 4 30 

— with whom you were sealed for the day of redemption 

(3) firstfruits - Rom 8 23 

again, the "firstfruits" of the Spirit, 

the sure evidence of the future as already/not yet - 

b. The fulfillment of the promise to Abraham: 

Gal 3 14 — The certain evidence that the time of Torah has passed, 

and that Gentiles have at last inherited the promise made to Abraham 
is the gift of the Spirit 

cf. covenant language in 2 Cor 3 1 -4 6 ; Rom 2 29 ; 7 6 

c. So also the Spirit/flesh contrast is primarily an eschatological reality - 

see espec. 2 Cor 5 13 ' 17 , 

> where this whole concept is put into a thoroughly eschatological framework 

— Because of the sentence of death, 

no on can live any longer Kara aapm 

— That perspective is no longer viable 

To be in Christ means, the old order has gone; 

Behold, the new creation has come 
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Thus these phrases do not refer to "physical" and "spiritual" existence, 
but to living under the influence of two radically opposite "powers." 

— The one, the sinful nature, has been decisively crippled 

by the death and resurrection of Christ. 

As with the "old age" to which it belongs, the "flesh" is on its way out; 
it has been rendered ineffective through death (Rom 7:4-6). 

Those who have so died with Christ must now live "according to the Spirit"; they are to walk by the 
Spirit (Gal 5:16), be led of the Spirit (v. 18), bear the fruit of the Spirit (v. 22), behave according to the 
Spirit (v. 25), and sow to the Spirit (6:8). The coming of the Spirit marks the beginning of the end of 
life "according to the flesh." Thus believers live "between the times." As Rom 8:9-11 makes clear, they 
are in the flesh (body), but not of the flesh (sinful nature). The body is still subject to decay, awaiting its 
final transformation into a "spiritual body" (= a body adapted to the final life of the Spirit). We live in 
that hope precisely because we are already Spirit people. The already-crippled flesh (sinful nature) will 
be finally brought to ruin at the parousia . The Spirit, already our present possession, will be fully 
realized at the same parousia . 


B. Thus for Paul his entire understanding of salvation is first of all, 
as an eschatological reality, that is already/not yet 

1. Justification — see esp. Rom 8 1 

> NOW no condemnation — the future has been removed to the past 

> But it is also not yet: 

Gal 5 s - We, by the Spirit, on the basis of faith, 

await the hope of ducaoavvr] 


Rom 8 17-23 


2. Thus, the language of salvation: 

a. sometimes a past event 

Eph 2 5 > 8 — By grace you have been saved 

■yfc mut O 

Rom 5 1-8 

b. sometimes a present process 

1 Cor 1 18 — we who are being saved 

c. sometimes the conclusion of the process: 

Rom 5 9-11 — Since we have been justified by his blood, 

how much more shall we be saved from God’s wrath 

Having been reconciled through the death of his Son, 
how much more shall we be saved through his life 


3. See also the political metaphor in Phil 3 20 - Our "citizenship" is in heaven 
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C. Thus for Paul 

All of present life is conditioned by this twofold reality: 

- that through the resurrection of Christ, 

and the gift of the Spirit 

God has set the future in motion, 

so that we are already citizens of our new homeland 

Yet we live out the future in the present 

1. Hence the continual tension between present suffering and future glory 

- Phil 3 10-11 

2. At the Lord’s Table, 

we celebrate the benefits of the new covenant 

looking back on what made it possible, 

looking forward to what it ultimately signifies 

3. We live in the present with total freedom 

- "as if not" - 1 Cor 7 29-32 

4. We are already the free lords of the present and future 

1 Cor 3 21-23 


5. This totally conditions our ethical life as well 
1 Cor 6 1-6 
Gal 5 13-25 


D. All of this to say, finally, 

that Paul is such a thoroughly eschatological man, 
that it is impossible to understand him 


without taking this framework seriously 
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LECTURE 15A — THE ESCHATOLOGICAL FRAMEWORK: REST OF THE NT 


INTRO - This lecture picks up from the preceding: 

What is true of Paul - as to the eschatological framework that dominates his theology - 

is likewise true of all the rest of the NT writers 

> This is true of those who will tend to get short shrift in this course 

— Luke, James, 1 Peter, 2 Peter, Jude, Hebrews — 

as well as John 

I. The Rest of the New Testament writers (excepting John) 

A. Luke 

1. In the Gospel, he faithfully reports the "already/not yet" dimension 

of the K/G in the teaching of Jesus; 

— but his greater concern emerges 

viz ., the interim period of "salvation for all in the present" 

> which emerges as the thoroughgoing motif in Acts 

2. Thus, although he does not lose sight of the final consummation 

- see, e.g., 

1:11 

2:20 

3:20-21 

17:31 

23:6 

— His greater interest is in more "realized eschatology" 

> The advent of the Spirit means "the last days" are now here (2:17), 

the Joel prophecy includes: 

- the coming of the glorious day of the Lord 

- everyone who calls on the name of the Lord will be saved 

3. But all of this is in the interest of his special urgency: 

The Abrahamic covenant is now being realized, 

by forgiveness of sins being proclaimed to all 

— Jew and Gentile (especially) alike 
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B. James 


> > Surprisingly so, given the rather parenetic nature of the whole 
But see 5 7 " 9 - toward the end 


Be patient, then brothers, until the Lord’s coming. See how the farmer waits for the land to yield 
its valuable crop and how patient he is for the autumn and spring rains. You too, be patient and 
stand firm, because the Lord’s coming is near. Don’t grumble against each other, brothers, or you 

will be judged. The Judge is standing at the door 
Thus we live in the already, in light of the not yet 


C. 1 Peter 

1. It is not possible to read 1 Peter without recognizing that this letter keeps the framework 

intact, in very much the same way as Paul 

2. His great concern is how believers, whom he refers to as "aliens", 

live in the face of hostility 

His answer is: as people who have been determined now by future realities 

3. Thus as with Paul, 

the resurrection of Christ is what determines everything for the believer 

- both our future salvation, 

- but the way we live our life in the present 

— see esp. I 3 ' 9 

4. All of this is set within the largest possible framework 

1 20-21 _ Christ chosen before the creation of the world 

Revealed in these "last times" 

You have set your faith in God, 

who raised him from the dead and glorified him, 
so that your hope is in God 
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D. Hebrews 

1. The concern here is with some who, many years earlier, 

had come to faith in Christ, 

but now, in the midst of severe trial, 

are seriously contemplating throwing it over 

— His appeal to them is based on the finality of the work of Christ - 

- and again, the "fulfillment" motif runs throughout 

2. Thus in chapter 4 - the Sabbath theme is made eschatological 

v. 3 - Now we who have believed have entered that rest 

w. 9,11 - There remains, then, a Sabbath-rest for the people of God ...Let us, therefore, 

make every effort to enter that rest 

They must live with suffering in the present, 

knowing that the future is made certain for them 

3. In chapter 6 

They have "tasted the heavenly gift, shared in the Holy Spirit, tasted... the powers of the 
coming age" 

Therefore, he urges them to "show diligence to the very end, in order to make your hope sure" 

— Because "we have this hope as an anchor for the soul, firm and secure. It enters the 
inner sanctuary behind the curtain, where Jesus, who went before us, has entered 
on our behalf " 

4. All of which comes to magnificent climax in 12 22 , 

which is thoroughly "already/not yet": 

But you have come to Mount Zion, to the heavenly Jerusalem, the city of the living God. You have 
come to thousands upon thousands of angels in joyful assembly, to the church of the firstborn, 
whose names are written in heaven. You have come to God, the judge of all people, to the spirits of 
righteous people made perfect, to Jesus the mediator of a new covenant, and to the sprinkled blood 
that speaks a better word than the blood of Abel. .. Therefore, since we are receiving a kingdom 
that cannot be shaken, let be thankful and so worship God acceptably with reverence and awe. 

E. Jude 

1. Dominates his concern - see esp. 20-21 and 24 

2. They are to live holy lives in the present as they "wait for the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ 

to bring you to eternal life." 
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III. JOHN 

He has one theme from beginning to end: ETERNAL LIFE 
His term for eschatological salvation 


I. The term itself: 

A. Its central place: 

1 . The whole of 1 John - 

511-13 _ « A nd Ms is the testimony: God has given us ETERNAL LIFE, and this LIFE is in his Son. 
He who has the Son has LIFE; he who does not have the Son of God does not have LIFE. I write 
these things to you who believe in the name of the Son of God so that you may know that you have 
ETERNAL LIFE ." 

Cf. I 1-2 - "This we proclaim concerning the Word of LIFE. The LIFE appeared. . . and we 
proclaim to you the ETERNAL LIFE, which was with the Father and has appeared to us." 

cf. 2 25 - "And this is what he promised us—even ETERNAL LIFE " 

2. So with the Gospel 

l 4 - [What came to be] in Him was LIFE, and the LIFE was the light of men 

chap. 4 - He is the giver of the water of LIFE 

chap. 5 - He is the one who gives LIFE to whomever He wills 

chap. 6 - He is the LIVING bread/bread of LIFE 

chap. 8 - He is the light of LIFE 

chap. 10 - He is the good shepherd who came that the sheep might have LIFE (v. 10) 

v. 28 - I give to them ETERNAL LIFE 
chap.il/14-HeistheLIFE 

chap. 17 - He came to give LIFE to all whom the Father gave to him 
> In the Gospel, LIFE = to know God 

3. The Revelation — another whole set of images: 

2:7 - Eat of the tree of LIFE 

2:10- Receive the crown of LIFE 

13:11 - The book of LIFE belonging to the Lamb 


All repeated in chaps 20-22 
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B. How, then, are we to understand this? 

1. The key is twofold: 

a. Often accompanied with the adjective aiwviov ("of the age = eternal”) 

(17 in Gospel; 6 in 1 John [0 in Revelation]) 

— cf. Paul (5 in Gal/Romans; 4 in PE) 

where it tends to refer to one’s final , future existence 

b. Very little of KINGDOM OF GOD in John (3:3, 5 [18:36]) 

— This phrase seems to have taken its place 

c. Therefore, we need to take seriously the adjective gcmaviov, 

which = eschatological LIFE - i.e. "the life of the coming age” 

d. Thus LIFE, because it is the Life of the Coming Age, 

it is first of all an eschatological term - 


2. But at the same time: 

a. LIFE is the essential nature of God 

- John 5 26 : " The Father has LIFE in himself 

- Rev l 4 — Picking up the language of the LXX, 

"The one who is, and who was, and who is to come" 

18 __ "/ am the Alpha and Omega" says the Lord God, "who is, and who was, 

and who is to come ” 

cf. 4®, and then v. 10 "... and worship him who lives for ever and ever and ever 

b. LIFE is also the essential nature of the Son - 

- John 5 26 : "Just as the Father has LIFE in himself, so he has granted the Son 

to have LIFE in himself 

- 1 John 5 12 ; John 3 15 - "In him was LIFE" 

- so that finally he is simply called "LIFE" or "ETERNAL LIFE" 

John ll 25 ; 14 6 - "lam the LIFE" 

1 John l 2 -"The LIFE appeared.... The ETERNAL LIFE which was with the 

Father and appeared to us" 

1 John 5 20 - "[his Son Jesus Christ] He is the true God and ETERNAL LIFE" 
Rev 1 1718 -"/ am the first and the last. I am the LIVING ONE" 


3. Since this is the LIFE he gives to those who trust him, 

(both ETERNAL LIFE and thus the LIFE of GOD himself) 
this is also John’s basic soteriological term as well 
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II. For now, LIFE as the essential eschatological term for John - 

A. As with the rest of the NT, 

clearly set within the framework of "already/not yet" 

B. John’s basis emphasis is on the "realized"-the "already"- 

aspect of this divine, eschatological LIFE - 

1. This is the great urgency of both the Gospel and the First Epistle 

a. 1 John 

511-13 _ God has given us ETERNAL LIFE; and this LIFE is in his Son; 

He who has the son has LIFE 

- / write these things ...so that you may know that you have ETERNAL LIFE - 
Thus, 3 14 - "We know that we have passed from death to LIFE" 

b. Gospel 

20 31 - "These things are written ... 

that by believing you may have LIFE in his name" 

Thus: 

4 14 - "The water 1 give will become a spring of water welling up to eternal life" 

5 21 - " The Son gives life to whom he is pleased to give it" 

24 _ "Whoever hears my word and believes him who sent me has eternal life 

and will not be condemned" 

C. Nonetheless, because it is far] AIQNION, Life is also "not yet" 

1. John 5 25 - The dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God, and they SHALL live 

540 _ f or my Father’s will is that everyone who looks to the Son and believes in him 

SHALL HAVE eternal life, and I will raise him up at the last day. 

2. Thus everything is both "now" and "not yet" 

a. LIFE itself, as we have already noted 

b. The RESURRECTION 

524-27 _ n e w ho believes HAS eternal life, and WILL not be condemned ... 

he has CROSSED OVER FROM DEATH TO LIFE 

yet: 

A Time is coming when the dead WILL hear and WILL live 

11 25 - I am the resurrection and the life; the one who believes in me will live, even 

though he dies [because "I am the resurrection"] and the one who lives by 
believing in me shall never die [because "I am the life"] 
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c. The JUDGMENT 

3 18 - Whoever does not believe is condemned already 
yet: 

5 29 - those who have done evil will rise to be condemned 

d. SONSHIP 

1 John 3 2 - Dear friends, NOW are we children of God, and what we SHALL BE has 
NOT YET been made known. But when he appears we shall be like him 

D. The REVELATION - the ultimate expression - chapter 12 

1. With two pictures, John tells the story of Christ; 

his defeat of Satan - pictured as the holy war, now engaged in the heavenly realm 

2. Satan is defeated - 

Rejoice, 0 heavens, for salvation has come 

But woe to you on earth - 

for Satan has been cast down to you and he knows his time is limited 

- Thus he pours out his wrath on God’s people, 

who represent for him his ultimate defeat 

Thus - everything is "already" - "not yet" 

Thus, the essential framework for all the NT is this eschatological existence 

Made available now - through Christ and the Spirit 


To be fully realized at the Return of Christ 
What has happened already, is what guarantees the future 



Regent College: Bible 680 - BIBLICAL THEOLOGY 
Instructors: Gordon D. Fee and Bruce Waltke 
Spring Term, 1995; Tues/Thurs 8:00-9:20 

LECTURE 16 - SALVATION IN CHRIST: THE HUMAN PREDICAMENT 


Intro - In the introductory lecture (to the NT portion of this course): 

I urged: (1) that the unifying principle for NT Theology is 

(in its barest, pared down form) SALVATION IN CHRIST 

(2) that the absolutely essential framework for understanding salvation in Christ 

is eschatological 

- in this case a changed eschatological perspective, 
brought about by Christ, 

— his proclamation 

— his death and resurrection 

— his gift of the Spirit 

In our first lectures we have overviewed this changed eschatological perspective - 
— the Future as "now" and "not yet” 

Today, we turn to the central issue itself, SALVATION IN CHRIST, 

understanding, of course, that we now always mean: 

God’s eschatological salvation, 

effected by Christ, 
appropriated by the Spirit 


Our concern in today’s lecture: 

The NEED for eschatological salvation; 

i.e. how the various NT writers understood the human predicament 

that made salvation in Christ necessary 

[We can barely touch the surface: Jesus, Paul, John] 
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I. JESUS 

A. Mark/Luke - "He came preaching the Good News of the Kingdom " 

1. In Mark’s outline (line 3) - 

REPENT, and believe the GOOD NEWS 

2. In Luke and Matthew 

- evidence of the inbreaking of the Kingdom, 
the fulfillment of Isa 61 1-2 

" The Lord has anointed me to preach good news to the poor" 

> > Good News to "the poor” that leads to repentance, 

that’s what Jesus’ message was all about 

B. The question is, Who are the poor? 

and Why the need for such to repent ? 

C. The POOR, first of all, cannot be understood apart from its OT roots, 

since it is in fulfillment of this Isa 61 passage 

1. In the OT = the helpless, defenseless 

2. Thus, esp. widows, orphans; 

but finally all who are oppressed, who cannot care for themselves 

3. Whatever else is true of YHWH in the OT, he is the Saviour/Protector of the POOR 

a. The very salvation of Israel as a slave people from Egypt had this view of YHWH in it 

as fundamental to understanding him 

b. Thus, he reveals himself to them 

as the One who pleads the cause of the poor, the helpless, 

- and he absolutely requires this of his people 

4. Every strata of the OT carries this theme — 

Law, Prophets, Narrative, Wisdom, Psalms 

D. In Jesus — 

1. The OT concerns still prevail 

a. Rich young man - "Go, sell, give to the poor" 

b. Luke 12:33 - "Sell your possessions, and give to the poor” 

— for discipleship in the Kingdom 

c. Parables: The Great Banquet; Rich Man/Lazarus 

d. Beatitudes (espec. in Luke) 
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2. But in Jesus the "helpless" now become a much broader category 
> > Luke 4 18 (Isa 61') - "to release the oppressed" 

a. All who are oppressed by Satan 

— Demon-possession (the Stronger Man has bound the strong man) 

— Illness - cf. Luke 13:16 - "this woman, a daughter of Abraham, whom Satan has 

bound for eighteen long years" 

b. "Not the righteous, but sinners " 

(1) This, too, has OT roots — in the sacrificial system, provision for sins 

(2) For some - the burden of Law, as imposed by the Pharisees 

- their interpretations made others = "sinners" 

(3) But they also really are "sinners" 

- people are responsible 

" Go and sin no more" 

(4) They are the "helpless" - in that they recognize themselves as sinners, 

but have no real hope to escape 

"Blessed are the poor in spirit" 

- the Prodigal "comes to himself' 

- the tax-collector recognizes his sinfulness 

(5) The true "sinners" — the righteous — receive no help, 

precisely because they do not recognize themselves as the helpless, 

as in need of mercy 

- Hence for them, the Kingdom is not good news 

- They shut themselves out, 

precisely because they are not "sinners" in need of mercy 

(6) But to all others, captives, oppressed, 

Jesus proclaims the Good News of the coming of God’s Rule 


[what that means, we look at next time] 
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II. PAUL 

A. Although expressed in radically different language, 

especially the "trespass" / "sin" language of the OT 

Nonetheless - at its theological core, the same understanding of the 
human predicament as Jesus - 


B. First, as with Jesus, the human condition must be understood against the larger backdrop 

of the Present (evil) Age 


1. The terms: 

AGE = time 

WORLD = the whole makeup of things in the present age 
[these are interchangeable in Paul] 

a. The world is sometimes neutral, the people, or whole sphere of human activity 

- But more often, that sphere in its present fallen condition 

b. Thus, Paul sees the world as: 

(1) Hostile, in enmity against God 

> 1 Cor l 20 The world through its wisdom does not know God 

(2) Destined for judgment (1 Cor 6 3 ; 11 32 ) 

(3) Already on its way out 

c. It stands over against God, with a radically alien value system 

2. Often - under the control of the "powers" 

a. Eph 2 1 ' 3 - "You once followed the ways of this world and of the ruler of the kingdom of 

the air, the spirit who is now at work in those who are disobedient 

cf. 6 12 - not against flesh and blood, but against... the powers of this dark world 

b. Although ultimately subject to Christ (Col 2 15 ; l 15 ) 

— they nonetheless are still at work (1 Cor 15 24 ) 

3. Thus, there is a sense in which Satan is responsible for the present human condition 

a. God’s implacable enemy - and people have gone to his side 

b. Hence, 

- he has blinded them (2 Cor 4 4 ; cf. Eph 2 2 ) 

- People are deceived by him (1 Tim 4 1-2 ) 


4. But even so, 

Satan and the powers are not ultimately responsible for the human condition, 
they simply lead the rebellion, and humankind has fallen in with them 
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C. As far as humans are concerned, in a word - the problem is SIN 
[not "sins" — > although the former leads to the latter] 

1. Rom l 18 — 

The wrath of God is being revealed from heaven against all the godlessness (aoepeiav = 
irreligion, people who live apart from God, without taking God into account) 
and wickedness (abudav = wickedness, active pursuit of evil) of people who 
suppress the truth by their wickedness 

Jl Jr 

2. Sin, therefore, for Paul 

is not first of all a matter of some act of disobedience 

— It is first of all a theological issue 

> i.e., it has to do with perverting the TRUTH about God , 

— and living out of that lie 

3. Hence, Romans l 18 25 - 

— The issue is idolatry, which involves: 

a. A lie about God 

v. 25 - the key: "They exchanged the truth about God for a lie, and worshiped and served 

created things rather than the Creator—who is forever praised" 

b. Which in turn leads to hostility and rejection of God 

> We reject God, then blame him for the hostility 
Thus, enemies of God: 


Rom 5 5 " 6 

Col l 21 "Once you were alienated from God and were enemies in your minds, 

because of your evil behaviour" 


4. Such alienation, enmity is all-inclusive, all-pervasive 

a. All have sinned, and come short of God’s glory; 

There is none righteous (Jew and Gentile alike), so that every mouth may be 
silenced, and the whole world held accountable to God 

b. Thus the place of Adam — (Rom 5 12 21 ) 

- The whole race is infected 

- The question of individual responsibility is not the issue in this passage; 

rather it is the total, universal scope of evil 

- Adam set something in motion that has totally, pervasively 

infected the whole human race - 
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5. All of which has led to a perversion of our humanity 

a. Intended for God’s glory, instead we have become Kara oapua 

- the " sinful nature" 

= the whole self oriented toward self, toward the world in rebellion 

b. Sinfulness — as opposition to God - 

is thus woven into the very fabric of our collective humanity 

- we are "sold under sin" 

C. Sin thus has a demonic character to it 

1. We are under its grip (hence under Satan, and "the powers") 

2. Asserting our freedom, instead we became slaves, 

in bondage to "the elemental powers" of the universe 

D. Enter the Law (a pharisaic understanding) 

1. But it was powerless to help, 

because the problem lay with the resident sin, 
and the law only stood over against sins 

2. Thus, for the "sinner", Paul sees the Law as doing two things: 

a. Widening the gap 

- for those who tried to keep it, 

it only increased our "boast"; hence our sinfulness 

b. Revealed the depth of the estrangement 

- the place of Romans 7 

E. Thus, one is "dead" in sin 

1. The wages of SIN (rebellion) is death 

2. Romans 7 — sin sprang to life, and we died 

3. Thus, condemned, helpless 

F. Finally, 

our SIN (= rebellion) expresses itself in various concrete ways = SINS 


1. Not used in the plural very often: 

1 Cor 15: 3 >7; Gal l 4 ; Rom 4 7 ; Col l 14 ;Eph 2 1 
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2. But see the various "sin lists" 

Rom I 29 * 31 
1 Cor 6 910 
Gal 5 19 ' 21 

3. Such lists include: 

- broken relationship with God (idolatry, witchcraft) 

- broken human relationships (sexual sin, enmity) 

- attitudes 

G. Thus humanity needs help — outside help — in a variety of ways 

1. Sins - washed, forgiven 

2. Guilt - penalty removed 

3. Its demonic character overcome 

4. Sin’s resultant death destroyed 


III. JOHN 

A. Some have tended to deemphasize salvation from sin in John: 

Because of: (1) his emphasis on Jesus as Revealer, 

(2) his use of "knowledge" with regard to God, 

(3) his use of such imagery as darkness and death to speak about the human condition - 

— But such a reading is purely prejudicial, and assumes a Hellenistic/Gnostic force to these 
images without a careful look at all the data 

B. The reality of SIN — the human predicament — is everywhere 

1. Although 1 John begins (l 5 7 ) with the light/darkness imagery - 

— he immediately notes that the essential nature of walking 
in the light is to be purified from every SIN (v. 7) - 

— Which is then picked up in vv. 8 - 2 2 , strictly in terms of sin, sins, and atonement - 

— The reason for Jesus’ coming was that he might take away our SINS (3 5 ; cf. 4 10 ) - 

2. Similarly in the Gospel: 

l 29 - Jesus came to take away the SIN of the world 

8 24 - Those who do not believe in Him shall die in their SINS 

- cf. 16:8-9 - The Spirit will convict of SIN 
(because they have not believed) 
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3. The Revelation 

1:5 - "Who freed us from our sins" 

> How then does John understand SIN? 

C. As with Paul, the basic antithesis is between God and the fallen world - 

1. Since God is LIGHT, 

the whole world is in DARKNESS 

2. But for John, this is not metaphysical dualism, but moral — ethical — 

1 John 2 15 * 17 - Love for the world (with its desires) over against love for/from 
the Father - 

John 3 19 ' 21 - People love darkness, because their deeds are evil - 

- People who do evil hate the light - 

Rev 21 8 - Those who cannot inherit are described in purely moral terms - 

3. The KOSMOS in John - 

a. 77x in John 
24x in 1-2 John 

(over 1/2 the NT total) 

b. No dualism — because God created the world (John 1 3 > 10 ) 

— and Jesus "became flesh" (l 14 ; 1 John 4 2 ’ 3 ) 

c. Often kosmos = humanity, as created by God, and therefore the object of his love - 

l 29 — take away the sins of THE WORLD [cf. 1 John 2 2 ] 

3 16 ,i 7 _ For God so i ove d THE WORLD 
4 42 - the savior of THE WORLD 

12 47 — I did not come to judge THE WORLD, but to save it 

d. But what is creaturely has rebelled 

(1) There is a "prince of this world" — John 12 31 ; 14 30 ; 16 11 

- the WORLD is under his power (1 John 5 19 ) 

- Who is God’s ultimate foe, and thus 

"the accuser of the brothers and sisters" (Rev 12 10 ) 

who is filled with fury against God’s people 

- He is the one who put it into Judas’ heart to betray Jesus 

(2) But the world has gone over to him, 

- and thus it exists in an anti-God state of mind 

— The world dwells in darkness and hates the light 
- because their deeds are evil (John 3 19 ) 
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e. For John that rebellion found its historical focus at a single point: 

— in its rejection of its creator-savior, The Word made flesh - 

John 1 104 1 - "He was in the world, and though the world was made through him, the 
world did not recognize him. He came to that which was his own, but his own 
did not receive him" 

316-21 _ " This is the verdict: Light has come into the world, but people loved 
darkness rather than light" 

539-44 . "You refuse to come to me to have life" 

8 23 -24 . "if you do not believe that I am you will die in your sins ’’ 

! 522-25 . 

16 8 - "of sin, because they have not believed in me" 

1 John 4 2 ' 3 - the antichrist - the one who denies Jesus 

f. He traces that unbelief to pride: 

John 5 44 - You accept praise from one another - 

12 43 - "They loved praise from men, more than praise from God" 

g. It finds expression in a variety of ways: 

Rev 9 20 ' 21 - idolatries, murders, magic arts, sexual immorality, thefts 
Rev 21 8 - + cowardly, unbelieving, liars 

> But its ultimate expression is hatred of one’s brother: 

John 15 18ff - hatred of Christ and his own 

1 John 2 9 ’ 11 - "Anyone who claims to be in the light but hates his brother is in 
darkness still" 

1 John 3 14ff - 
1 John 4 20 - 

h. As with Paul, finally it is slavery and death 

John 8 31ff - "Everyone who sins is a slave to sin" 

= subjection to Satan - 

John 8 44 - "You belong to your father the devil" 

1 John 3 8 - "He who does what is sinful is of the devil" 

- cf. 5 19 - 

i. All of this is described as darkness, which leads to death 

> Thus Jesus has come to give 

life to the dead 
freedom from slavery 
light to those in darkness 
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Instructors: Gordon D. Fee and Bruce Waltke 
Spring Term, 1995; Tues/Thurs 8:00-9:20 
LECTURE 17 - SALVATION IN CHRIST 

JESUS: THE GOOD NEWS OF THE KINGDOM 


Intro — We turn now to the central facet of NT Theology, Salvation in Christ 

The gracious God’s response to the human predicament; 

His way of reconciling his enemies to himself 

of bringing freedom to captives; 
of bringing life to the dead; 


We begin with Jesus, because I am convinced it all began with Him 
Nonetheless, this poses some difficulties for us: 

1. Because the rest of the NT focuses on His death, 

as the place where God effected eschatological salvation - 

2. But Jesus himself focused on the coming of the Kingdom - 

- in his own ministry - 

— as Good News for sinners 
Therefore, in this lecture, 2 things: 

1. To analyze the theology of salvation in Jesus’ proclamation of the Kingdom 

2. To discover how Jesus viewed his impending death, 

since the rest of the NT puts the focus there - 
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I. To the "poor" in the most profound sense, Jesus proclaims the Kingdom as Good News 
— God’s Good News for sinners 

A. The Good News lies in the fact that the Kingdom comes as pure gift - no strings attached 

1. In the words of Jesus: 

It is the year of the Lord’s favor 

— God’s prior action of acceptance, forgiveness, release to captives 

- not to the worthy (those who think of themselves as "righteous"), 
but to the undeserving 

2. Thus Luke 12 22 ' 34 


"Not to worry! 

Consider the ravens! God cares for them; 

how much more people like yourselves? 

Don’t set your heart on these matters, 

But seek the Kingdom, and all else is yours besides 

— which concludes (in Luke’s version): Do not fear, little flock, it is the 
Father’s good pleasure to give you the Kingdom 

> > God’s rule has come to free people from all the tyrannies of Satan’s rule - 

- thus, release for captives — in every imaginable way 


B. Thus- 

1. Matt 11 28 ~ 30 - 

Come to me - the weary, burdened - Change yokes! 

Learn of me - gentle and humble in heart 

2. Forgiveness to all 

- a woman caught in adultery 

- a town prostitute 

- a hated tax-collector 

> Parables: 

- a young man who has squandered his father’s property and wasted his own life 

- a lost sheep is sought and found 

3. Everything is grace and mercy 

- poor and beggars are summoned to the banquet 

- people who work but an hour receive a full day’s pay 

- because the landowner is generous 

This is the Good News; the Good News of the Kingdom 
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C. Why? 

> > Because the King is a Father 

1. The great conflict between Jesus and the Pharisees was not essentially over the Law, 

but over their respective views of God 


2. The Pharisees: 

a. God the divine Taskmaster, who demands perfection of his slaves 

b. Who operates a "fair" universe 

> See these in the parables of the Lost Sons, 
and the Laborers in the Vineyard 


3. Jesus: 

a. God is not "fair" — but generous, gracious 

- lavishing mercy on the undeserving 

b. Joy in heaven over finding the lost 

- throws a great party, invites celebration 


4. Thus, when you pray, say ABBA 


D. This is the Good News that leads to repentance 

> Luke 19 1 ' 10 — The story of Zaccheus 

E. Thus repentance: 

1. Not primarily remorse 

- although it may include remorse (younger son; tax-collector in temple) 

2. But becoming a child 

= losing life and finding it 


Thus for Jesus: 

The coming of the Kingdom as God’s Rule 

also came as God’s gift — as Good News for sinners 


their trusting response = salvation (Zaccheus) 
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II. But what about his death? 

A. This is a very complex issue, 

related to how one understands Jesus’ own self-understanding 

- This is especially so with regard to how Jesus’ thought about his impending death, 
since the evidence is so scanty 

> > In any case, let me sketch a position — in the form of a barest outline 

B. There can be little question that Jesus both knew and predicted 

that he would experience a violent death at the hand of the authorities - 

> > Several converging pieces of evidence: 

1. Very early on he encountered opposition - 

— from those who had authority to do him in 

- Mark 3 6 - Pharisees; Herodians 

- Luke 13 31 - Herod wants to kill you 

2. Some of the reasons for opposition were punishable by death 

- especially blasphemy (Mark 2 1 ' 10 ) 

3. Jesus fitted the prophetic mold [ all kinds of evidence here ] 

a. He understood well that the fate of a prophet was death: 


Matt 23 31> (34)> 37 : 

”You are the descendants of those who murdered the prophets" 

" O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, you who kill the prophets and stone those sent to you " 

Luke 13 32-33 - "no prophet can die outside Jerusalem" 

b. Surely he knew early on that the same fate awaited him 

4. Eventually, he began to disclose it to his disciples: 

a. In three passion predictions: Mark 8 31 ; 9 31 ; 10 33 34 

b. Luke 13 32 - In response to Herod’s threat of death: 

"Go tell that fox, I will drive out demons and heal people today and tomorrow, 
and on the third day / will reach my goal" 

c. Mark 10 38 - 39 ’ 45 : 

- drink the cup that I must drink; 

- the Son of Man came to serve and give his life a ransom for many 

d. Mark 12 1 - 12 - 

- finally, he sends his Son; and they kill him 
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C. How he understood it 

1. The key lies with his baptism, and the voice from heaven (spoken to Him): 

> ffi) eT 6 viog ).iov 6 ayontrjTog, ep oot Evdotcpooi 

> A unique combination of language from: 

Ps 2:7 - You are my Son [uio? fiov ei ov] 

Gen 22:1 - my Son, the ‘beloved’ one [6 viog oov o ayaTnyrog] 

Isa 42:1 - In you I take pleasure 

The latter two are especially noteworthy: 

a. Gen 22:1 not only spells out the uniqueness of his sonship; 

but picks up this language in the narrative of the "sacrifice" of Isaac 

b. Isa 42:1 is the beginning of the Servant Songs 

2. Allow that Jesus understood his own ministry in light of Isaiah’s Suffering Servant 

- and his whole ministry falls into place 

- the reason for the so-called messianic secret 

- the mystery of the Kingdom 

3. Two texts explicitly tie his death to Isaiah 53 

a. Mark 10 45 

but to serve and give his life a ransom for many 
- cf. Isa 53 12 

(1) Ransom = price of release - to redeem, deliver 

(2) In this case, by means of his death 

(3) "in place of the many" is the language of the LXX 

and clearly = substitution 

b. Mark 14 24 

This is my BLOOD OF THE COVENANT, which is poured out for many 
Cf. Luke 22 20 

This cup is the NEW COVENANT in my blood, which is poured out for you 

— Mark reflects Exod 24 8 
— Luke - Jeremiah 31 31-34 


Thus one can say with the highest degree of confidence, that the early church’s understanding of 
Jesus’ death as "for us" 


comes ultimately from Jesus himself 
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LECTURE 18 - SALVATION IN CHRIST: THE PAULINE PERSPECTIVE 


Intro — Some preliminary remarks: 

1. With this theme we come to the absolute heart of Paul’s gospel 

a. We can’t possibly cover all the ground 

- My concern, therefore: 

- both the larger theological implications 

- plus a sense of the heart of the Pauline metaphors 

b. Therefore, one must read Ladd carefully for the details 


2. I will focus on 4 metaphors 

a. They are both metaphors and objective reality 

b. None is the whole — cf. for example, 

(1) 1 Cor l 30 — God’s way of making him "wisdom" for us: 

biKcuoovvr} = righteousness/justification; 
ayiaopog = sanctification; 
airoXfrrpoxng = redemption 

(2) 1 Cor 6 n - 

aXka aiteXovaaade = but you were washed 
aXXa rjyuxcrdriTe = but you were sanctified 
aXXct ediKccLwdtiTe = but you were justified 

(3) Rom 3 24 ' 25 - "being justified freely through the redemption that is in 

Christ Jesus, whom God put forth as a propitiation" 

c. Because they are also metaphors, they cannot always be pressed, or finely honed 


3. At the same time we must constantly keep before us: 

both the eschatological framework (lecture 15) 
and the human condition (lecture 16): 

i.e. (a) We live in a world that has already been judged by Christ, 

and is on its way out — and we have been subject to its powers 

(b) Sin is rebellion, 

incurs guilt, 

is slavery, 

results in death, 

and awaits God’s final wrath 

> The question before us: How has God extricated us from this peril? 
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I. At the outset, 2 things to note: 

A. Salvation for Paul is ultimately theological 

1. That is, it is both a reflection of God’s character 

and a result of God’s initiative 

> > If sin is a reflection/result of our distortion of the character of God, 
— then salvation is a reflection/result of his true character 


2. One thing is absolutely clear in Paul 

— and at this point he is completely at one with his OT heritage: 

SALVATION IS GOD’S THING - from beginning to end 

God initiated it; 

God effected it in the cross; 

God brings it to bear in our lives by the Spirit 


3. What is revealed is: 

In full continuity with the OT and Jesus, 
that God is full of mercy, 

and loves his fallen creatures, who by their own sin are destined for wrath -- 
— In the cross, we come full face with God’s active love 

Rom 5:8 - But God demonstrates his own love for us in this: While we were still 

sinners, Christ died for us 

> > Christ did NOT die to make it possible for God to love us, 

who were otherwise unlovable 
- but precisely because He loved us 


B. The cross is the place where God effected his remedy for the human condition - 

1. From the beginning to the end, the focus is here: 

1 Thess 5 910 - For God did not appoint us to suffer wrath, but to receive salvation through 
our Lord Jesus Christ, who died for us, so that ...we may live together with him 

1 Tim 2 6 - who gave himself a ransom for all people 

Titus 2 13 * 14 - Jesus Christ who gave himself for us to redeem us from all wickedness 

> > And everywhere in between — 

1 Cor l 18 - 25 ; 2 1-2 ; 15 3 
Gal l 4 ; 215-25; 6 14-15 

Rom 3 21 - 26 ; 5 6 ~ n 
Col 11 9 " 22 
Eph l 7 
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2. From these texts - and others - we find recurring language, 

not always explained, but full of theological understanding 

a. Language for death 

= died, death, cross, crucified, blood 

b. All of which reflect the same reality: 

— namely, that God effected our salvation through Christ’s death, 
a death that took place on the cross 

CROSS/CRUCIFY - (actually not frequent) 

— The divine scandal, a crucified Messiah 

BLOOD = a sin-offering — > life poured out 

3. There are several ways of looking at what was effected 

— In every case related to which aspect of SIN Paul is reflecting on - 

4. Four we will single out: 

a. Propitiation - responds to being under God’s wrath 

b. Redemption - slavery 

c. Justification - guilt under law 

d. Reconciliation - hostile; enemies 

II. Propitiation 

A. The metaphor of religion (sacrificial system) 

1. On the debate as to its meaning, see Ladd 

2. The problem lies with the "logic" of the imagery; 

i.e. how can God propitiate himself? 

— but that is precisely what one must NOT do with imagery 

B. Some things to note about Pauline usage 

1. The language of the sacrificial system as such is surprisingly rare in Paul 

a. Rom 3 24 ' 25 — whom God set forth as a propitiation 

b. Eph 5 2 — Christ. . . gave himself up for us as a fragrant sacrifice to God 

c. 1 Cor 5 7 — Christ our Passover was sacrificed for us 
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d. Plus the imagery of "blood", which always assumes the sacrificial system 
1 Cor 11 25 — new covenant in my blood 

Rom 3 25 — through faith in his blood (in the passage on propitiation) 

Rom 5 9 — we now have been justified by his blood 

Col l 20 — having made peace through the blood of the cross 

Eph 1 7 — in whom we have redemption through his blood 

Eph 2 13 — You [Gentiles] have been brought near through the blood of Christ 

2. Two kinds of emphases emerge with this metaphor: 

a. Substitution — > One for (in the place of) another 

- In Paul’s preserved writings, he makes little use of the rich possibilities of 

this language [e.g. "spotless lamb" "scapegoat"] 

(perhaps reflects the Gentile mission) 

- In any case, there can be no question that Paul understood Christ’s death 

as taking our place [however he may finally have understood that] 

b. The propitiation of God’s wrath 

- Again, not carefully worked out 

> God’s righteous wrath has been propitiated 

> Thus an act of God’s own righteousness; 

He visited on sin (through Christ) the judgment it deserved 

- Thus Charles Wesley: 

"Arise, my soul, arise, 

Shake off thy guilty fears; 

The bleeding sacrifice, 

In thy behalf appears. 

Before the throne, 

Thy surety stands. 

Thy name is written in his hands" 
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III. Redemption 

A. The language of slavery 

1. Two OT settings: 

a. Slavery in Egypt, 

where the emphasis is on deliverance - emancipation 

b. Slavery in general 

where purchase is involved (i.e. making free by payment of a ransom) 

2. Again, this is imagery that has been abused 

a. E.g. - paid to whom? 

b. Paul’s concerns lie elsewhere 


B. Two kinds of interests: 

1 . Slavery = bondage not to Satan, but to SIN; 

one is captive to it 
or to the Law 

— > In "redeeming" us, Christ set us free 

2. Purchased for God 

1 Cor 6 19 ; 7 23 - to belong to him; thus free 


IV. Justification 

A. The metaphor of Law (forensic) 

1. Again, related to one aspect of SIN 

2. Besides bringing one under God’s wrath — and slavery - 

SIN also involves one in breaking God’s Law(s), 
thus one incurs guilt, condemnation 


B. The metaphor in this case is especially difficult 

1. Because it is so well known 

2. Because some have made it the whole, and often press for its objective reality, 

without a concomitant concern for its subjective realization 

3. Because the precise nuance is not absolutely certain - 

- indeed, it is a much debated point 
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C. Two dimensions: 

1. Forensic — having to do with one’s objective position before God 

a. Here is where the linguistic difficulties arise: 

buccuo- = righteous or just 

- Is the emphasis, therefore, on God’s making us/giving us righteousness? 

- Or on his declaring us justified? 

i.e., giving us an objective position, quite apart from making/giving righteousness 

b. I tend to think this debate a bit misguided — and much too pedantic 

(1) The metaphor itself — and Paul’s use of it — certainly picks up the 

theme of our having been given rightstanding with God 
(= an objective reality, whatever else) 

(2) But the language of the metaphor comes directly out of Paul’s Jewish backgroun, 

NOT out of the Greco-Roman law court! 

> hence it must pick up the motif of p*IX [ tsadek ]; 

and therefore has inherent in it the concept of making/giving righteousness 

— ultimately, we are dealing with the character of God 

c. The problem on the forensic side is to find vocabulary adequately to describe how 

Paul perceives it — especially in its verb form 

"God justifies the ungodly" Rom 4 5 
"Having been justified by grace" Rom 5 1 

> Most adopt "acquittal" 

- My difficulty is that as a metaphor in English that should mean 

"not guilty" = "innocent of the charge" 

- yet Christ’s death says that we are guilty 

> I think that "pardon"/"forgiveness" captures the sense best 


In any case, 

(1) God justifies not the righteous, but the ungodly 

(2) Paul expects "justification" to transform the sinner 

Any view of "justification" in Paul that does not embrace those two realities is 

probably less interested in Paul’s own concerns than in making a metaphor "work" 


2. Eschatological 

a. Recall the lecture on eschatological framework 

b. The verdict has been moved out of the future into the past 

Hence Romans 8 31 ' 39 : 

If God be for us, who can be against us? 

Who can bring any charge against those whom God has chosen ? 
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V. Reconciliation 

A. This one moves into the sphere of personal relationships 

— it is also the least metaphorical 

B. The concern has to do with SIN as hostility, enmity, estrangement 

2 Cor 5 18 " 21 — God reconciled us to himself through Christ 
= In Christ, God was reconciling the world to himself 

Rom 5 10 — While enemies, reconciled by the death of his son 

Eph 2 — although the language itself does not appear 


VI. The human response to this activity of God is FAITH 

A. What faith is NOT 

1. Simply belief (although belief is obviously included) 

2. A work (as though one could exchange faith for something) 

- Justification is NOT by faith, it is by GRACE through FAITH 

B. What FAITH is: 

1. Taking God at his word - absolutely 

Thus = TRUST 

- that God really does justify the ungodly, and does not require anything of them except 

to let themselves be so love and accepted 

= acceptance of God’s acceptance; 

our response to God’s prior work 

2 . We have real difficulty here 

a. Since we: 

— have been hostile in mind 

— are too well acquainted with ourselves (would you accept yourself in this way?) 

b. Can God be trusted? 

c. Hence the overwhelming tendency to add something: 

- to be religious 

- to be good, do good 

> just in case [the ultimate insult] 
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C. The single most important word, theologically, for Paul in not FAITH, but GRACE 

1. Eph 2 8 — For by grace you have been saved through faith 

All "by faith" texts should be read this way 

2. Salvation is an act of sheer mercy, 

— undeserved, unsolicited 

— one is "without God, and without hope” in the world 

— cf. 1 Tim 1 1316 

3. Grace is not a commodity one gets in exchange for faith 

— nor is it an abstract idea 

> > It is the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ; 

God in action for humanity 

> > It is ccyonrr] (again, directly from the OT) 

— love in action for the sake of the one loved 

> > It is power; it transforms 


On the matter of salvation, therefore, Paul is at one with Jesus 

— His language differs — and he has a post-crucifixion perspective 

> What ties them together: 

God in GRACE has acted in our behalf - in Christ 


But for Paul, there is one additional item, which moves him beyond Jesus to post-resurrection, 

post-Pentecost view of things; 

— and that has to do with the role of the Spirit in all of this 


VIII. For Paul the end result of SALVATION IN CHRIST is a NEW PERSON 

— which leads us then to say some things about the role of the Spirit in Pauline soteriology 

A. When one looks at salvation as a past event, 

i.e. what God did for sinners through the death of Christ 

- it is possible to get the sense that for Paul, 

in salvation one simply gets a "white-washed sinner" 

- especially if one focuses primarily on the metaphor of justification — 

But any good reading of Paul indicates how wrong such a view is — 

> > It is abundantly clear: 

a. that the former sinner is expected to abandon his/her sins and to walk 

"in newness of life" 

b. that Paul thus clearly expects God’s people to behave differently from their 

former way of life 
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> What has obviously been left out: 

The work of the Spirit — 

> > Recall: the eschatological framework, 

with the central role of the Spirit at the "turning of the ages" 

B. Begin by noting: The Crucial Role of the Spirit in Pauline Theology: 

1. Note again: There is a "history" to salvation: 

a. God initiates it 

(It resides in his character [love]; and thus he has willed it) 

b. Christ effects it historically — through his death and resurrection - 

— thus through grace: a positional, objective reality - 

c. But in terms of the believer, it is appropriated by the Spirit, who: 

(1) applies the work of Christ to the believer 

(2) comes to indwell the believer, 

so that the life of Christ is lived out through him/her 

(3) is thus the empowering for all aspects of Christian life and behavior, 

- as well as for the corporate life of the church 

2. Thus, one can scarcely miss the absolutely crucial role the Spirit plays in the whole process 

of salvation — from beginning to end 


C. But before that, a few words about Paul’s understanding of the Spirit himself: 

1. Clearly has personal attributes (not simply some force) 

a. The use of Temple imagery, both for church (1 Cor 3 16 ) and individual (6 19 ), 

plus 2 crucial "fulfillment" motifs: 

(1) The promise/blessing of Abraham (including Gentiles) - Gal 3 14 

(2) The Jeremiah/Ezekiel "new covenant" of Spirit 

is best understood as the fulfillment of the "Presence of God" motif 
[Garden; Sinai; tabernacle; Temple] 

b. Thus Paul rarely uses impersonal images (wind, fire, oil, etc.) 

- but thinks rather in terms of the Spirit as the fulfillment of the promise 

of the empowering Presence of God himself 

[cf. the Ezekiel language (LXX) - "put my Spirit into you"] 

- hence, he thinks in terms of God’s/Christ’s indwelling the church/believer 

c. Thus at various times Paul speaks of the Spirit as: 

- knowing (1 Cor 2 11 ) 

- teaching (1 Cor 2 13 ) 

- working (1 Cor 12 11 ) 

- giving life (2 Cor 3 6 ) 

- crying out (Gal 4 6 ) 
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- leading (Gal 5 18 ) 

- bearing witness (Rom 8 16 ) 

- helping us in our weaknesses (Rom 8 26 ) 

- interceding (Rom 8 27 ) 

- being able to be grieved (Eph 4 30 ) 

d. At times Paul interchanges verbs with the Father or Son: 

- working (1 Cor 12 6 > n ) 

- giving life (Rom 8 11 of Father; 2 Cor 3 6 of Spirit) 

- interceding (Rom 8 34 of Christ; 8 26 27 of the Spirit) 


2. Relationship to the Godhead 

a. Called both "the Spirit of God" (16x) 

and "the Spirit of Christ" (3x) 

b. Clearly distinct from the Father and the Son, 

yet the active expression of their activities in the world 

c. The Spirit is therefore for Paul the empowering presence of the living God, 

the way God is available to us in the New Age, to fulfill the new covenant 


3. The mystery (of relationship) is revealed somewhat in 1 Cor 2 1042 

— The Spirit alone knows and reveals the interior, otherwise hidden wisdom of God 

[Christ crucified] 

4. Hence the Trinitarian passages: 

2 Cor 13 13(14) 

1 Cor 12 4 ' 6 

Eph 4 4 ' 6 — One body; one Spirit; one hope 

One Lord; one faith; one baptism 
One God who is over all and in all 


D. Now back to the role of the Spirit in Salvation, especially the history of salvation 
1. At the beginning: 

a. He is responsible for the hearing of the Gospel 

— both the empowering of the preacher (1 Thes l 5 ) 

the revealer of the truth (1 Cor 2 1013 ) 

— and the one who brings conviction to the sinner (1 Cor 14 24 ' 25 ) 

b. He plays the leading role in the actual conversion: 

Gal 3 2-5 

1 Cor 6 U ; 12 13 
Eph 113-14 

Titus 3 5 ' 7 
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c. He alone distinguishes believer from non-believer (1 Cor 2 616 ) 

— Hence the only "identity symbol/boundary marker" for those who are "in Christ" 
which is why he comes out fighting every time some would impose the 
identity markers of the Old Covenant on his Gentile converts 


2. Throughout the whole: 

— both individually (Gal 5 B -6 10 ) — and corporately 
> > Indeed, the Spirit is the absolute key to the whole of Christian life 
- some of which we will look at later 


3. At the end: 

As noted in the lecture on eschatological framework, 

The Spirit, received at the beginning, is the guarantee of the Future: 

Seal (2 Cor l 21-22 ; Eph l 13 ; 4 30 ) 

[Eph 4 30 - the Spirit by whom you were sealed for the day of redemption] 
Downpayment (2 Cor l 21 - 22 ; Eph l 13 ' 14 ) 

Firstfruits (Rom 8 23 ) 


CONCLUSION (Pauline Soteriology): 

The net result, then, is that Salvation in Christ is in fact Salvation wrought by the Trinity 

— which involves both an objective, positional reality (effected by Christ), 

and an experienced, experiential reality of life in the Spirit 

See esp. Eph l 314 

- Note (a) the Trinitarian framework 

- God the Father is the subject of all the verbs in vv. 3-7 

- Everything is done in Christ 

- vv. 13-14 - effected by the eschatological Spirit 

(b) the "historical" dimension 

v. 4 He chose us in him before the creation of the world 

v. 7 In him we have redemption through his blood, the forgiveness of sins 

vv. 9-10 - He has made known the mystery of the ultimate summing up of all things 

in Christ 

w. 11-14 - It includes both Jew and Gentile, effected by the Spirit, 

who is the guarantee of the final inheritance 
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LECTURE 19 - SALVATION IN CHRIST: THE JOHANNINE PERSPECTIVE 


Intro — We are looking at the absolutely central feature of NT Theology 

- what holds all the NT together - 
SALVATION IN CHRIST 


Thus far: 

1. That Jesus and Paul are agreed theologically, 

— that God in Grace has acted on behalf of the fallen human race - in Christ - 

2. That they express this in considerably different language 

— and within a quite different historical framework, 

having to do with Christ himself — his death and resurrection 

3. That this has both continuity and discontinuity with the OT 

a. Continuity in the God of Grace gathering a people for his name 

- thus bringing them "salvation" 

b. Discontinuity in the way salvation has been effected, 

and thus how the people of God are now newly constituted 


In this lecture we look at John, 

where we will see again the same thread of continuity 

- that in Christ God has effected salvation for us 

- but again within a quite different language framework 


I. Salvation in John: 

A. We have already noted: 

1. The main theme in John - ETERNAL LIFE 

a. Both an ESCHATOLOGICAL and SOTERIOLOGICAL term 

b. The life of the Coming Age already available 


2. Totally related to Jesus 
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B. How then does John understand the Saving Event? 

1. As with Paul: 

a. Totally God’s initiative 

- Again, predicated on his character - LOVE 

3 16 For God so loved the world that he gave his only Son 

1 John 4 10 — Herein is love; not that we loved God, but that he loved us and gave his 
son to be the propitiation for our sins 

b. The Mission of Christ is seen in terms of: 

(1) His being sent into the world by the Father 

1 John 4 14 - on (that) The Father sent the Son to be the Saviour of the world 
Jo 3 17 - God sent his Son into the world ... to save the world 
5 30 ■. . . the will of him who sent me 
cf. 5 36 ’ 37 ’ 38 , 6 57 , 10 36 

(2) His doing only what He sees the Father doing 

5 17 — The son can do nothing of himself, but only what he sees the Father doing 
— > His doing the Will of the One who sent Him 

3 35 - The Father loves the Son, and has placed all things in his hands 

2. Also as with Paul — and others, 

The Cross (death) has the absolutely central role - 

- as the place God "did it" for us 

l 29 — Behold the Lamb of God, who takes away the sin of the world 

33,9 _ "How can these things be?" 

Response: The "one from heaven" provides the answer - 
3 14-15 — The son of man must be lifted up 

6 30ff _ xhe bread of life discourse moves toward an understanding in which " the bread he 

gives for the life of the world is his flesh" (6 51 ) 

Iqh. 15-18 — The shepherd of life discourse 

What makes Jesus God’s true shepherd (gg. Ezek 34 11-16 ) is that he lays 
down his life for the sheep 

11 49-51 — The high priest "prophesies" 

One should die for the people so that the whole people not die 

12 24 > 32 — In response to "We would see Jesus" 

— Except a kernel of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abides alone, but if it 
die, it produces much fruit 

If I be lifted up from the earth, I will draw all people to myself (This he said 
signifying the kind of death he would die) 
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13-20 — He dies as the Paschal Lamb 

1 John 2 2 - We have an advocate with the Father;... He is the atoning sacrifice for our sins 
3 16 - This is how we know what love is: Jesus Christ laid down his life for us 
4 10 - He loved us and sent his son as an atoning sacrifice for our sins 
5 6 - This is he who came by water and blood 

Rev 1 5 - To him who loves us and freed us from our sins by his blood 
5 lff - The slain lamb dominates the scene in heaven 

7 14 — They have washed their robes and made them white in the blood of the Lamb 
cf. 12 11 


C. How, then, does John understand this event? 

1. A note of caution — 

- Our primary source is a Gospel — which is filled with theological insight, 

but not theological reflection as such 

- We do find a bit more in 1 John 

- So also with the Revelation 

- Nonetheless what we find in the Gospel is quite in keeping with Jesus’ understanding 

of His mission as we find it in the Synoptics 
- and characteristically, far more explicit 

> The real problem in the Gospel is that the effects of the cross (as one finds it 

in 1 John) are already at work before the cross for those who believe in Jesus 

— But this is where, as we will note, John adds a whole new dimension - 


2. He clearly sees the death as substitutionary 

11 50 — One man should die for (vitep = on behalf of/instead of) the people 
- which John in vv. 51-52 interprets as "for the people" 

— all of them — 

10 11 — The Good Shepherd lays down his life "for the sheep" (virep) 

6 51 — . . .my flesh for (vircp) the life of the world 
1 John 3 16 — . . . laid down his life "for us" (virep rjgMv) 
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3. But his metaphors are not as diverse as Paul’s 

a. No "justification" - 

"forgiveness" occurs but twice (1 John l 9 ; 2 12 ) 

b. He does use sacrificial language regularly 

(1) Paschal Lamb 

(2) 1 John 2 2 , 4 10 — IXaanog = sin-offering 

- clearly picks up the language of the LXX, where the sacrificial victim dies 
for the sake of the people’s sins 

(3) He also uses (as Paul) the language of "cleansing" - 1 John 1 7 > 9 

4. Because LIFE is what results, there is a new emphasis in John 

a. Believers have "passed from death to life" 

John 5 25 
1 John 3 14 

b. Hence the language of "regeneration" - new birth 

l 13 - who are born ... of God 
3 3 ’ 5 - bom from above - of the Spirit 
> this is thoroughgoing in 1 John 

2 29 - God is righteous; every one who does righteousness is bom of God 
3 2 ' NOW are we the children of God 

3 9 - Everyone who is bom of God does not keep on sinning, because he is born 

of God 

4 7 * Everyone who loves is bom of God 
51 , 4,18 

= becoming God’s children, who bear his likeness [3 1 ’ 2 ’ 10 ; 5 2 ] 

which as with Paul is the activity of the Spirit 
- 1 John 3 24 ; 4*43 


> Obviously, with birth come LIFE 
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5. Salvation, therefore, is above all 

— the impartation of the Divine Life, the receiving NOW of the life of the future 

- It is God’s own life, that is inherent to Him 

- It is made available through the Son, especially his death and resurrection 

He IS the resurrection and the life 

- It is provided by the coming of the Spirit 


John’s unique soteriological contribution is the close relationship he sees between: 

Revelation 

Grace 

Faith 

— Deeply involved in this is his Christology, 

so we will leave much of this for a later lecture, 

except to say that Christ’s coming for John was precisely to make ETERNAL LIFE 
available to all who believe 

and it is important to him, therefore, in some ways even more than for Paul, 

as to who Christ is 
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LECTURE 19A - SALVATION IN CHRIST: THE REST OF THE NT 


Intro — We are looking at the absolutely central feature of NT Theology 

- what holds all the NT together - 

SALVATION IN CHRIST 

Since this is the crucial matter, 

it is important in this case to cast our net more broadly throughout the NT, 

and not just Jesus, Paul, and John 


We obviously cannot cover all the turf, so I will simply point out: 

1 . the centrality in each case; 

2 . any special nuance 


In turn: Luke-Acts 

1 Peter 
Hebrews 

James/Jude/2 Peter 

I. LUKE-ACTS 

A. His interest above all is in SALVATION 

for all people, of all kinds 

1. Salvation is located in Christ — both his Person and Work 

Luke 2 29 ' 32 - For my eyes have seen your salvation, 

which you have prepared in the sight of all people; 

a light for revelation to the Gentiles 
and for glory to your people Israel 

Luke 19 9 * 10 - Today salvation has come to this house, because this man, too, is a son of 
Abraham. For the Son of Man came to seek and to save what was lost. 

Acts 16 30 31 - What must I do to be saved? 

Believe in the Lord Jesus, and you will be saved 


2. Luke is especially concerned with both continuity and discontinuity 
- hence much about fulfillment; 

but especially that God’s salvation is now being fulfilled for the Gentiles 
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3. Hence Heilsgeschichte - The History/Story of Salvation 

— both the culmination of God’s salvation in Israel 

- but also placed on the map of world history 

— hence Conzelmann’s title: Die Mitte derZeit 

> Jesus of Nazareth, the Jewish Messiah, is the world’s saviour 

— all history finds it focal point in him, 

leading up to him, 
and flowing from him 


4. Because he tells his story by way of narrative, 

the explicit theology itself comes through only here and there 

- at least in terms of how he understood the saving event 


B. The central place of the Cross and Resurrection 
1. Luke in particular focuses on the Passion - 

234-35 _ Simeon: This child is destined to cause the falling and rising of many in Israel, 
and to be a sign that will be spoken against. . . and a sword will pierce 
your own soul too 

9 31 — Transfiguration: They spoke about rfjp e%o5ov avrov [= his "exodus"], which he was about 
to bring to fulfillment at Jerusalem 

24 25 — how slow of heart to believe all that the prophets have spoken! Did not the Messiah 
have to suffer these things and then enter his glory ? 

24 46 — This is what is written: The Messiah will suffer and rise from the dead on the third 
day 

Acts 13 26 ' 30 — Brothers, children of Abraham, and you God-fearing Gentiles, it is to us that 
this message of salvation has been sent. . . When they carried out all that was written 
about him 

Acts 26 23 — Before Agrippa and Festus 

/ am saying nothing beyond what the prophets and Moses said would happen — that 
the Messiah would suffer and, as the first to rise from the dead, would proclaim light 
to his own people and to the Gentiles 


2. He especially sees it in terms of promise/fulfillment 
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C. But he does not otherwise theologize much on it 
— Nonetheless, a few things to note 


1. In keeping with the Divine Will 

- Perhaps more than any other NT writer, everything happened at God’s initiative, 
in keeping with His will 


- Hence the use of Set [ = must] — It had to happen 


2. Almost certainly in terms of Isaiah 53 - 

God’s suffering servant, who dies "for the many" 

a. The Messiah must suffer — found only in the suffering servant passages 

b. In the early speeches of Acts, he is called the iralg deov [= "servant of God"] 

c. And especially Acts 8 30-35 - the Ethiopian eunuch 

He was reading this passage of Scripture [Isa 53 7>8 ] . . . Then Philip began with that 
very passage of Scripture and told him the good news about Jesus 


3. The emphasis throughout is on the forgiveness of sins 

a. The language "forgiveness of sins/trespasses" occurs: 

Mark - 1 
Matthew - 1 
Paul - 2 

Hebrews - 1 [5 in all] 

b. It is the main theme in Luke-Acts [8x in all] 


Luke l 77 ; 3 3 ; 24 47 


> Thus, at the beginning and end of the Gospel 
Acts 2 38 [programmatic]; 5 31 ; 10 43 ; 13 38 ; 26 18 
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II. 1 PETER 

A. A short letter, concerned primarily with the practical issue of how 
Christians should live in the face of hostility and suffering 

1. Hence all appeals to Christ’s death and resurrection are ultimately for this purpose 

2. Above all, Jesus is both saviour and example 

i.e., it is precisely the one who has provided redemption through his death "for us", 
who at the same time became pattern for us in our own suffering - 


B. For a brief letter — a rich diversity of metaphors 
1. Primarily, the Jewish sacrificial system 

a. Begins in the salutation (l 2 ) 

chosen according to the foreknowledge of God the Father, by the sanctifying work of 
the Spirit, for obedience to Jesus Christ and sprinkling by his blood 

— given the imagery of "elect" and "exiles" in v. 1, 
this is almost certainly Exodus imagery 

- the "blood of the covenant" 

b. Thus l 18 — You were redeemed. . . with the precious blood of Christ, a lamb without 

blemish or defect 

— The imagery is "redemption", 

but it is clearly tied to the OT sacrificial system 

c. 3 18 —- Christ died for sins once for all, the righteous for the unrighteous, to bring you toGod 

> > The obvious understanding in all of this language is that of substitution, 

where God provided forgiveness of sins through the sacrifice of the innocent 
for the guilty 

— It is not theologized much beyond that, but clearly reflects the common 
understanding of Christ’s death as "for us" 

= in our behalf, one dying for another 


2. This is also the clear point of the use of the Suffering Servant (Isaiah 53) passage in chap 2 

2 24 — He himself bore our sins in his body on the tree, so that we might die to sins and live for 
righteousness; by his wounds you were healed 


3. The clear result is SALVATION, which = 
a. Initiated by God 

l 3 Praise be to the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ! In his great mercy he 
has given us new birth 
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- and throughout (cf. I 21 ; 2 910 ; 5 10 - The God of all grace, who called you to his 

eternal glory in Christ) 

b. As noted earlier - thoroughly eschatological 

both now and not yet 

- especially in the opening doxology/thanksgiving 

c. Results in transformed people, who are 

(1) bom anew (1 3 > 23 ; 2 2 ) 

(2) dead to sins, so as to live for righteousness (2 24 ) 

- purified by obeying the truth (l 22 ) 

— which in the present is the "sanctifying work of the Spirit" 


III. HEBREWS 

A. Anyone who knows anything about this "epistle" knows that it presents Christ 

within a very Jewish framework; 

— as God’s ultimate high priest 

> But the theology of salvation is much richer than that, 

and is thoroughly in keeping with the rest of the NT 


B. We have already noted the eschatological framework 
— Our concern here is with the saving event itself 

> which, as elsewhere, is clearly at the initiative of a merciful God 


C. The obvious place to begin is with the priestly imagery 

1. Our author’s concern with Jesus as the ultimate, great high priest is a combination of 

christological/soteriological interests - 

2. For now — only the soteriological ones 

a. The concern is twofold — two sides of a single reality 

(1) The need for the propitiation of God’s wrath; 

and therefore access to God himself 

(2) What stands in the way is human sinfulness 

b. Christ as perfect high priest can do what the former priests could not do 

> offer a perfect, and permanent, sacrifice for sins 
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c. Thus he was able to effect "propitiation" for us - 2 17 
- and thereby give us access to God 

415-16 _ acc ess to the "throne of Grace" 

- to obtain "mercy" and find "grace to help” 

618-20 _ j esus has entered the heavenly sanctuary in our behalf 

7 25 - He always lives to make intercession 


d. He can do so because he offered the perfect sacrifice for sins - Himself - 

7 27 - He sacrificed for their sins once for all when he offered himself 

912,14 _ but be entered the Most Holy Place once for all by his own blood, 

having obtained eternal redemption . . . how much more will the blood of 
Christ, who through the eternal Spirit offered himself unblemished to God, 
cleanse our consciences from acts that lead to death 

926,28 _ fi e fas appeared once for all at the end of the ages to do away with sin by the 
sacrifice of himself. . . so Christ was sacrificed once to take away the sins of 
many people [next time "not to bear sin"] 

1Q12,14,18 


e. His death thus effected the New Covenant 

- which he describes as: 

a better covenant, 

an eternal covenant, 

the new covenant of Jeremiah 31 


3. The significance for the believer(s) 

a. No need of repeated sacrifices, which implies their inadequacy 

b. Christ has dealt with sin once for all 

- obviously in terms of relationship with God 

- but he also expects a newness of life 

c. The former was only external - 

- the new is written on the heart 

- through Christ, eternal access, under any circumstances 

e. Believers are "made holy" (2 11 ) 

cf. 13 12 - A nd so Jesus also suffered outside the city gate to make the people holy 
through his own blood 
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f. By his death Christ destroyed him who holds the power of death, 

and thus frees those who are subject to its slavery (2 1415 ) 

g. The human response is twofold: 

faith (= trust) 
faithfulness (= obedience) 

- which requires patience 

> Maturity is what is called for, i.e. growing up in righteousness, 

so that by constant use, one has trained oneself to distinguish good from evil 


IV, JAMES/2 PETER/JUDE 

A. Because the letters are so short, and have such intensely practical purposes, 
very little in the way of theologizing 

— especially about salvation in Christ 

B. What is clear in their case is that each clearly presupposes it 

1. James 

a. The concern is purely practical - almost all exhortation 

b. Yet lying behind the exhortation is an understanding of salvation as already/not yet 

c. 1 18 — [God] chose to give us birth through the word of truth, that we might be a kind of 

firstfruits of all he created 

This is predicated on a view of sin that our own sinfulness gives birth to 
specific sin, which when full-grown "gives birth to death" 

cf. 5 20 — save a soul from death 

d. 2 5 — Has not God chosen those who are poor in the eyes of the world to be rich in faith 

and to inherit the kingdom he promised? 

— Faith = faithfulness/obedience 

- which leads to final "justification" 


What he will not allow is that there is a kind of faith = belief 

that does not also issue in faithful obedience 
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2. Jude — 

a. He writes about "the salvation we share" 

b. It has to do with God’s grace, 

believers: are in God’s love 

await the final mercy of Christ 

currently live in the Spirit 
— all of which is common ground 

3. 2 Peter 

a. Still divine initiative, through Christ 

b. But different language 

= knowledge of Christ 



Regent College: Bible 680 - BIBLICAL THEOLOGY 
Instructors: Gordon D. Fee and Bruce Waltke 
Spring Term, 1995; Tues/Thurs 8:00-9:20 

LECTURE 20 - JESUS THE SAVIOUR: JESUS’ SELF-UNDERSTANDING 


Intro — We have been looking at the absolutely central feature of NT Theology - 

- what holds all the NT together - 

SALVATION IN CHRIST 


What should have become clear in all of this is that although the event of salvation focussed 
especially on the DEATH of Christ - as for us 
It is equally clear that for the NT writers part of the significance of his death lay squarely 
on the reality of who Jesus was 

that his death was not that of martyr, 

where one good man dies so that others will not have to - 

— but that the significance of his death lay precisely in the fact that in Jesus, 

God himself had come present for his people 

Thus, there can be no adequate NT Theology which does not wrestle with this question - 
namely, that of christology = the Person of Christ, 

= how the NT writers understood who he was, and how he was related to the Father 


This becomes the single most acute problem in NT theology, you understand, 

because to a person (including Luke), ALL the NT people are thoroughgoing Jews, 

which = thoroughgoing monotheists 


So one of the critical questions in NT Theology in and of itself, 

and all the more so in terms of the question of continuity/discontinuity with the OT, 
has to do with the origins of a "high" Christology (= deity), 

since there really was nothing in their Jewish background that had prepared them 
adequately for this - 

> Some precursors, to be sure, but hardly preparation = expectation 
— The key lies with the Royal Psalms: 

Psalm 2 - " You are my Son, today I have begotten you 
Psalm 45 - " Your throne, O God, will last forever and ever 
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I. The Question of ORIGINS 

A. Here is the place where it is absolutely crucial that we begin with Jesus 

- and his own self-understanding 

— at least in terms of his self-disclosure — 


B. But before that, 

let us take a look at the understanding of the early church, 
immediately following the death and resurrection 

1. The evidence indicates that the Resurrection gave the earliest disciples the real clue 

as to Jesus’ identity: 

a. Acts 2 36 - This Jesus whom you crucified, God has made both LORD and CHRIST 

b. Rom 1 ^ - He was declared to be Son of God with power by his resurrection from the dead 

2. The unanimous witness of the Gospels is that Jesus himself had disclosed this about 

himself to his disciples, but that they had failed to understand 

3. To put all of this another way: 

> > it can be truly said that whoever joined together 3 ideas is the founder of the Christian faith: 

a. The Jewish Messiah 

b. The Son of Man/Son of God = transcendent king 

c. The Suffering Servant of the Lord 

4. The Gospels tell us that Jesus himself did this: 

Mark 8 27 ' 30 - You are the MESSIAH; 

The SON OF MAN must go to Jerusalem 
to SUFFER and die 

5. Since the Gospels were written after the fact, 

the question is whether this is their later understanding read back in, 

or whether it comes from Jesus himself 


My plan: 

1. To focus on 2 items from your reading of Ladd 

- What Jesus thought/disclosed about himself 

- Why the messianic secret 


2. Reflect on these theologically 
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II. What Jesus thought/disclosed about himself 
A. The evidence from his actions 

1. His assuming the role of Israel: 

a. The Baptism/testing 

— Deliberately stepping into the role of Israel itself 
— His response to the testing: 

- all with texts from Deuteronomy; 

- in each case, where Israel was tested and failed! 

b. His gathering of 12 disciples 

c. His "authority" - especially regarding Torah and forgiveness 

d. His assuming the role of the Temple (the place of God’s presence) 

- a greater than the Temple is here 

- the "cleansing" as a judgement on Israel 

- tied to his death and resurrection 

[ go ahead and destroy this temple; I will build it in three days ] 

e. His playing out the role of the Suffering Servant of God 

(which was traditionally understood among the Jews as referring to the nation) 

- especially his "drinking the cup [of God’s wrath] 

- cf. Mark 10:38; 14:36 with Isa 51:17, 22 

2. As noted in lecture 17, he deliberately stepped into the prophetic role, 

understood the role of the prophet to be death, 

and interpreted his coming death in terms of Isaiah 53 

B. The evidence from the titles 
1. The MESSIAH 

a. Jesus never uses it as a self-designation 

b. He accepts it from others twice: 

Mark 8 27 ' 30 - immediately turns it into SON OF MAN with Suffering 
Mark 14 6l ~ 62 - again changes it to SON OF MAN (glory) 

c. He does not use SON OF DAVID 

- cf. Bartimaeus (Mark 10 47 ) 

- cf. Mark 12 35ff 
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d. The reasons seem to be two: 

(1) Its common political implications 

(2) For that very reason, to keep the crowds at a distance 

- cf. John 6 14 ' 15 - Strange actions for a Messiah 

e. Nonetheless, from the point of view of Rome, he died as a messianic pretender 
2. SON OF MAN 

a. The most common — and difficult — self-designation 
The evidence: 

(1) Apart from Acts 7 55 ' 56 - only Jesus uses it in the NT 

(2) It is the ONLY title he uses (in the Synoptics) - about 40 times 


b. An enormous literature and controversy here 

(1) Three kinds of sayings: 

Apocalyptic (future glory) 

Earthly life (Son of Man has nowhere to lay head) 

Suffering servant 

- which also involve the question of authenticity 

(2) Background to Jesus’ usage 

Ezekiel 

Daniel 

in 1 

Enoch 

c. What does it mean for Jesus himself? 

(1) Old view: 

Son of Man = humanity 
Son of God = deity 

> This is not so totally wrong, but it misses too much 

(2) More likely - 

a deliberate choice by Jesus, precisely because of its ambiguity 

(3) Must first be understood from Daniel 7 13ff — > Enoch 

- In Daniel, the Son of Man appears in heaven as the bearer of Divine Rule 

- In Enoch — transformed into a heavenly, pre-existent eschatological figure 

- Almost everyone agrees that he uses it in this last sense of some one 
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(4) Jesus’ uniqueness 

- The divine, transcendent figure is also a man among ordinary people 

- Though basically a term of exaltation, 

in Jesus it takes the content of humiliation 

- > Thus, it carries perfect ambiguity; 

the title itself becomes the bearer of the Messianic secret 


3. SON OF GOD 

a. Real difficulties here: 

(1) Used rarely in the Synoptics, but becomes thoroughgoing in John 

(2) Originally a messianic title, derived from Psalm 2 et al. 

— where the King is designated God’s "Son" 

- But in later Christian theology 

= the Second Person of the Godhead 

— So for them, it comes from messianic expectations, 

but always carries the new content 

b. The evidence (Synoptic) 

(1) Jesus never uses the title as such 

— when others do (Matt 14 33 ; 16 16 ), it was certainly titular 

[i.e., they simply had no framework for the later Christian understanding] 

(2) BUT — Jesus recognizes - and discloses - 

his relationship to God in terms of unique sonship 

— and this is the key to all later understanding 

(a) Luke 2 49 - Must needs be "in my Father’s house" 

(b) Baptism - "You are my son, the Beloved" (Psalm 2 7 ; Gen 22 2 ) 

(c) The use of ABBA 

(d) Matt 11 25-27 - the "Johannine rock" in the Synoptic tradition 

(e) Mark 12 1-9 - The parable of the Wicked Tenants 

(f) Mark 13 32 - Nor the SON (used absolutely) 

(g) The acclamation of demons 

C. The other kinds of evidence: 

1. The clear and strong sense of the relationship of the Kingdom to himself and his ministry 

2. The "I" sayings - e.g., "Come to ME" 

D. All of this evidence together indicates: 

— > Jesus both knew who He was 

- and in veiled fashion disclosed it to his disciples 
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III. Why the veiling? 

A. Related ultimately to the mystery of the Kingdom 

1. That it was already present, in the "weakness" of an incarnation 

2. That its coming involved a radical rethinking — about God and the Kingdom 

B. Ultimately: 

1. The problem of the nature of their expectations, on the one hand 

2. His tying it all to the Isaianic concept of a Suffering Servant, on the other 

3. People simply could not hold these together — witness Peter 

4. But Jesus not only knew who he was, 

but that his messianic destiny led to the cross 

- thus he could disclose, but they could not understand 

- hence the need for Resurrection and Spirit 

IV. What is crucial theologically - 

A. Jesus himself thus changes the expectation: 

- from land and political sovereignty 

- to deliverance from sins, through the self-sacrifice of God 

B. The reason for the already/not yet lies ultimately in this radical paradigm shift, 

which includes a new, enlarged understanding of the character of God 

C. The new "people for his name" are to be stamped with/bear his own character - NOW 

D. We are now dealing with ultimates — a people for his own, recreated into his likeness, 

to fulfill the intent of Creation - 

E. A theological postlude: 

1. For Jesus - humiliation / followed by exaltation 

2. For us - humiliation / (already/not yet) / exaltation 

3. The tendency of most, to err on one side or the other 
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LECTURE 21 - JESUS THE SAVIOUR: THE PAULINE PERSPECTIVE 


Intro — Begin by noting the reality of continuity (within the NT): 

1. Recall Jesus’ self-understanding: 

(a) Messiah - God’s eschatological king 

(b) Son of Man/God - the divine, transcendent one 

(c) suffering servant (humiliation and death) 

— to which the early believing community added the title: LORD 

2. All of these are present in Paul, 

although he rarely reflects on His person as such — 

i.e., Paul’s interest is primarily on the Work of Christ (hence, "Jesus the Savior") 

Nonetheless — it is obviously important for him, 

WHO it is through whom salvation is effected — 

3. Our concern in this lecture: 

a. A look at two kinds of data, that force us to make some decisions about his understanding 

of the Person of Christ: 

(1) His theological assertions 

(2) His use of titles 

b. All of which force us to say some things about the relationship of Christ to the Father 
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I. The Theological Assertions 
A. The difficulties: 

1. What we have in Paul is a lot of theological assertion, plus several statements that give 

some hints about the relationship of Christ to the Father - 

- but nothing remotely resembling theological reflection, 

- so as to let us in on how he understands this relationship 

2. Thus the two crucial issue of christology are not dealt with 

a. The nature of his being (christology proper) 

- i.e. HOW Christ is both God and man 

b. The nature of the Godhead (the Trinity) 

- i.e. HOW God is Father, Son (and Spirit) 


B. The Data 

1. Let us begin where they always began — with the evident reality of his humanity 

a. Gal 4 4 

- born of woman 

- bom under the Law 

b. Rom l 34 

- a descendant of David as to his human nature 

c. Phil 2 7-8 

- being made in human likeness 

- being found in appearance as a man 

d. 1 Tim 2 5 

- The MAN Christ Jesus 

e. 1 Tim 3 16 

- Who was manifested in the flesh 


2. At the same time, 

no question that he understands Christ as fully divine 
> > His deity is both assumed and asserted — in several ways: 
a. His preexistence is asserted/assumed in 5 texts: 

Gal 4 4 — "God sent forth his son, bom of woman" 

Rom 8 3 — "God sent his son in the likeness of sinful man" 
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Phil 2 6 — "Who, being in the form of God, did not consider being equal with God a matter of 
grasping [to be used to his own advantage] but emptied himself 
Col 1 16-17 — "For in him all things in heaven and earth were created ... all things have 
been created through Him and for him. He himself is before all things, and in 
him all things hold together 

Less clear, but surely reflecting the same reality: 

2 Cor 8 9 - "Though he was rich, yet for your sakes became poor, that we through his 

poverty, ..." 


b. Although he regularly refers to Christ as SON (of God), 
it is not certain that he ever calls him GOD 

— Titus 2 13 - almost surely not so 

— Romans 9 5 - "Who is God over all" (probably) 

(only doubted because he does not elsewhere directly call him God) 


c. The evidence from 1 Thes 3 11 and 2 Thes 2 16-17 

> In both cases - prayer 

- in which a compound (plural) subject appears with a singular verb 

> Clearly the two are prayed to, and seen to be working together conjointly 


d. The Spirit of God is now also known as the Spirit of Christ 


That leads us then to say a few words about the TITLES 
A. Messiah 

1. By the time of Paul, the Title has become part of his name - 

"Lord, Jesus Christ" 

- so that he will refer to him simply as "Christ" 

> Most of this primarily because Paul’s basic mission was to the Gentiles 

- for whom many of the theological urgencies connected with this title would have 
little meaning 

2. Nonetheless, the name derives from the title —• even for Paul 

a. Thus, Rom 9 5 - "from whom, as to human ancestry, comes Messiah/Christ" 

b. He reflects Jewish messianic hopes in 1 Cor l 22 : 

"Jews demand miraculous signs " 

- we preach "a crucified Messiah" 

c. Rom l 2 - The gospel" was promised beforehand through the prophets in the sacred scriptures" 
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B. Son of God 

1. We have already noted that this is a Pauline way of thinking about Jesus 

a. Gal 4 4 / Rom 8 3 - God sent forth his Son 

b. Rom l 3 ^ — "designated Son of God in power (in contrast to the weakness of his 

incarnation) in the realm of the Spirit by the resurrection" 

2. Although he has come to bring sonship to others (see esp. Gal 3 26 -4 7 ) 

- He is God’s "own" Son (Rom 8 3 ) 

- God did not spare his "own" Son, but freely gave him up for us all (Rom 8 32 ) 

— This is obviously a sonship that he does NOT share with others - 


3. As SON, we noted that he pre-existed with the FATHER, 

[Phil 2 6 - an exegetical word about the difficult phrase (ixoptpfj deov ) 

— The long discussion usually begins with words and phrases without an adequate 
look at the structure: 

a. In v. 3 he describes the opposite of that kind of Christian character that brings 

unity/harmony 

(1) epidcCa = selfish ambition; selfishness 

(2) Kevobo^ta = empty conceit 

b. What he describes in what follows is that Christ himself exemplified 

the opposite of these 2 - 

(1) As God, He exemplified selflessness by becoming man 

(the nopfrj bovXov ) 

— 2 things to note: 

(a) He chooses pop<t>ri because he needs a word that will work in both cases 

(God, servant) pop<j>fi itself = that which is essential to something 

(b) He does not empty himself of anything; rather, as God he 

exemplifies the true character of God as self-giving, 
by pouring himself out in becoming man 

(2) As man, He exemplified humility by choosing the cross - 

So even though Paul is not trying to make a theological statement 
about Christ before and after, 

- it is clearly full of theology 

(a) Before his incarnation, He existed as God 

(b) That existence was "equality with God" 

(c) He showed the true "mind" (= character) of God 

by his act of self-emptying 

This same passage leads us to the final title, LORD 
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C. LORD 

1. This is the basic — key — title for Christ among all the early Christians - 

2. We note here that it is Paul’s primary designation of Jesus 

3. It is found as the basic Christian confession: 

1 Cor 12 3 
Rom 10 9 
Phil 2 n 

4. Along with the "Son of God" passages, this title, in its various uses, 

speaks of Deity in the highest way 

a. As noted earlier, it is a designation that belongs to God alone in the OT; 

but in Phil 2:9-11, it is the name "above all names" given to Christ 
[note the intertextuality of Isa 45:23; 

one of the most exalted monotheistic passages in the OT, 

where Isaiah has "before me," Paul says 

"at the name given to Jesus" every knee shall bow"] 

b. Yet all kinds of "Lordship" prerogatives, that ordinarily are applied to God the Father, 

become the function of Jesus as Lord 

(1) Rom 10 13 (following v. 9), 

"Whoever shall call upon the name of the LORD shall be saved" 

(2) The Day of the Lord becomes the Day of the Lord Jesus 

cf. Phil 4:5, the Lord is "near" [Ps 145:18] 

(3) To call upon the Lord, is to pray to Christ 


III. What about the question of relationship (between Christ and God) 

= the question of the Trinity 

A. Let’s begin with Paul’s soteriology, which is undoubtedly the clue to much 

1. The concept of GOD as SAVIOR — is a fundamental tenet from Paul’s Judaism - 
See e.g. Ps 18 46 - "Exalted be God my Saviour" 

cf. Ps 25 3 - "For you are God my Saviour” 

— cf. 27 9 ; 42 u ; etc. 

Micah l 1 - "I wait for God my Saviour" 
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2. In Paul, the noun (SAVIOUR) does not appear of God himself, 

— until the Pastoral Epistles — 

3. But, God appears regularly as the subject of a large number of verbs for "salvation": 

1 Cor l 9 - "God is faithful, by whom you were called " 

2 Cor 5 19 - "God in Christ was reconciling ..." 

Rom 3 24 ' 25 - "Christ Jesus, who God put forth as a propitiation" 

Rom 4 5 - "(God) who justifies the ungodly" 

Titus 3 5 " 7 - God saved us . . . through Christ 


4. Since God’s salvation was effected by Christ, 

a. He is called SAVIOUR (Phil 3 20 ; Eph 5 25 ) 

b. But more significantly, He at times is also the subject of the "salvation" verbs 

e.g. Gal l 2 3 4 - ". .. in order that He might rescue us" 


B. This kind of reality, plus Son of God and Pre-existence language, 
— becomes the basis of later Trinitarian formulations 


1. Thus: 


a. 1 Cor 8 6 : 

- One God, the Father, 

- from whom are all things - and we for HIM 

- One Lord, Jesus Christ, 

- through whom are all things - and we through him 

b. Since Paul is a thoroughgoing monotheist, 

he cannot possibly mean that there are now 2 gods 

— Thus the only way that one can understand this language is that God must now be 
understood in a new way 


2. Cf. such passages as: 

- 2 Cor 13 13 

- 1 Cor 12 4 ~ 6 

- Romans 8 913 

- Titus 3 4 ' 7 

3. The closeness (identity) in activity = identity in being 

4. On the other hand, Paul never really wrestles with the HOW of "fully God/fully man" 
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C. What then do we do with the "subordination" texts? 

- 1 Cor 3 23 ; [IP]; 15 27 ' 28 

1. This is where the assertions create some inner dissonance for us 

- precisely because they are NOT fully worked out 


2. The solution lies with Paul’s soteriology 

— In each case these texts are soteriological 

— In his function as Saviour, in his Incarnation, there is a clear sense of subordination 


3. The problem lies with 1 Cor 15 27 ' 28 , 

where the Son turns all things over to God, so that God can be all and in all 

— I think: from the point of view of salvation history, this is the final event 
— But he is not trying to say anything christological at all 

— When the final event in salvation history is accomplished 
- then God becomes all in all 


Thus Paul’s Christology: 

Jesus is fully divine, 

- although functionally subordinate to the FATHER 

Jesus is truly man, becoming so in his incarnation 

There is only one God, but God is now known as Father, Son, and Spirit, 
distinct persons, within in the one divine being 

— Which is quite in keeping with Jesus and the Early Church 
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LECTURE 21A - JESUS THE SAVIOUR: IN JOHN AND HEBREWS 


Intro — We have noted that there is a crucial relationship between Christ as Saviour 

- and Who He is 

No one in the NT sees that as clearly as John, 

and that in effect determines both his christology and soteriology 

[Hence also the key role the Gospel has played in all subsequent Christian theology 

- especially the matter of christology] 


John’s christological interests are several: 

1. Jesus is the Jewish Messiah 

2. The Jewish Messiah is none other than God’s eternal Son 

3. In his Son, God himself became Incarnate, made the human scene 

4. In his Incarnation, he did two things, absolutely interrelated: 

> made himself known (revelation) 

> made himself available (grace) - Life 


In Christ, God was offering the ultimate revelation of his own being and character 

- the ultimate expression of that revelation is to be found in the sacrifice 

of the Son for others 

[Hence again - 

Christ, Son of Man/God, Suffering Servant] 


In this lecture, I simply want to sketch his christology, 

and show its theological significance 
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I. Jesus is the Jewish Messiah 

A. Not to belabour this point, but simply point out how crucial to John’s enterprise 
this is in his Gospel - 

1. The statement of purpose [John 20 30 31 ] 

— that you may believe that Jesus is the Messiah, the Son of God 

2. Hence, the entire Gospel is structured around the Jewish Feasts 

— and in most cases Jesus is seen as the fulfillment of various messianic/eschatological 

hopes that had grown up around these feasts 

— The giving of the eschatological manna (chap 6 ) 

— The fulfillment of the water libation rite (chap 7) 

— The coming of the True Shepherd 

3. Thus, no messianic secret 

— Jesus is openly declared the Messiah from the beginning 

> and in so doing, picks up a whole variety of messianic motifs - 

- indicating something of their diversity 

129 - 3 4 _ ( a ) xhe Elect One of God (= suffering servant) 

(b) "lamb of God” 

(c) Pre-existent One 

(d) Bearer and giver of Spirit 

I 41 — VW have found tov MeaaCav ["The Messiah" transliterated into Greek] 

I 45 _ The one of whom Moses and the Prophets wrote 
1 49 — You are the Son of God; you are the King of Israel 

425-26 _ y/ e know M eaaiag is coming 

- I am, the one who talks with you 

442 _ Truly the Saviour of the world 

6 14 — The prophet who is coming into the world 

669 _ To whom shall we go? You have the words of eternal life; We have come to believe 

and know that you are the Holy One of God 


4 . But as in the Synoptics, Jesus does not so refer to himself - 
- probably for the same reasons - see esp. 6 14ff / 18 36 

— He refuses to be a political Messiah 


5. John recognizes that Messiahship goes much deeper 
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II. Jesus as Son of Man/Son of God 

A. The term Son of Man occurs 12 times; 

it has been completely stamped with Son of God language 
- so that it clearly refers to the transcendent figure 

B. Although "Son of God" in its first occurrence (l 49 ) refers to the "King of Israel" - 

— John is the one who sees clearly that "his kingdom is not of this earth" 

> Hence "Son of God" primarily means "God’s eternal Son" 

who pre-existed as God, and became Incarnate for us people and our salvation 


C. This, of course, is the christology of Jesus himself in the Synoptic tradition 

— but what was more implicit there, has become boldly explicit here - 

1. He thus begins with a "hymn" to the Logos 

[in place of a birth narrative] 

- who was God very God, 

who became incarnate, 
who came to bring grace and truth 

(i.e. to make the Father known, and to make his life available to all) 


2. He thus declares His full Deity throughout - 

1 1 - In the beginning was the Logos, and the Logos was with [in the presence of] God; 

and the Logos was God 

517-18 _ My father is working until now, and I am working . . . 

and they took up stones - because he made himself equal with God 

1030,38 _ / and the Father are one . . . 

The Father is in me, and I in the Father 


3. He is thus the Pre-existent One 

a. 1 1S - John-Baptist - The one who comes after me had being before me - cf. 3 30 

b. The prologue 

c. The themes of ascent/descent [3 13 ; 13 2 ]; 

"being from above" [3 31 ; 8 23 ] 

d. The absolute "I am" sayings 

^26 

6 20 

824,28 

13 19 

8 58 — Before Abraham yeveadm, eyw eifu 
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4. The agent of Creation — l 2 ' 3 ; l 10 

D. John picks up the motif of his "unique" Sonship and makes it as explicit as he can 
1 14 — fiomyeur^g = the unique, only (one of its kind) 

1 18 — The proper place of ^ovoyevqq - the bosom of the Father 


Thus: 

- loved by the Father 5 20 ; 10 17 ; 15 9 

- who does the Father’s will 

- who has exclusive knowledge of the Father (6 47 ; 10 15 ) 

- Who is one with the Father - 10 30 

- The Way, the Truth, the Life 

- To know him is to know the Father 


III. Thus the emphasis on the Incarnation 
A. With its genuine humanity - 

1. 1 14 - The Word [logos] became FLESH 

— A crucial Johannine text for continuity/discontinuity 

— The scandal is that the one who 
"tabernacled among us" 

"full of the Father’s ‘glory’" 

"full of ‘grace’ and ‘truth’" 
became flesh 

2. Thus Jesus grows weary (4 6 ) 

- from his side come blood and water 

3. This the clear concern of 1 John 

— Anyone who does not believe that Jesus came in the flesh - is the Antichrist - 
— Many antichrists have already made the scene 


B. And its equal emphasis on his full Deity 

God himself has come present in Jesus of Nazareth - 

God the Son, one with the Father, incarnate in our human life and history 
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C. Thus 14 1U - 

> Where are we going? 

> How do we get there? 

I am the Way, the Truth, the Life - 

Show us the Father, that will be enough - 

Have I been with you for so long, and you don’t know me? 

He who has seen ME has seen the FATHER - 

cf. 1 18 — No one has seen God, but the Only Son has revealed him 

D. Again, the great burden of 1 John 

God is Love - 

Revealed in both the Life and Death of Jesus 

God making himself known - as to his character 
making himself available - Life 

E. John’s concern is not that of later Trinitarianism (God as He is in himself) 

— but God uniquely communicating His own life to those who trust 

IV. THE CHRISTOLOGY OF HEBREWS 

A. Because of our press for time, we cannot go through the rest of the NT 

— and show how the christology of Paul and John holds true for the rest - 

— But we can take a brief look at one of them - Hebrews 

B. The remarkable thing about this author’s christology 

> Although he starts with - and sustains - an extremely high christology, 

he also has the strongest expressions of his genuine humanity 

C. He uses all the Christological titles 

1. Christ-9x 

Jesus Christ - 3x 

cf. 3 14 — We have come to share in the Christ 

2. Son of God 

a. This is how he begins 

b. His superiority is predicated precisely on his eternal Sonship 
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3. Suffering servant - especially in chaps. 7-10 

4. Lord — not frequent, but used nonetheless 

5. He adds: 

a. Great High Priest 

b. Champion - Pioneer 

D. The PERSON of Christ is absolutely crucial to his enterprise 

1. Thus he begins by the full affirmation of his place in the eternal godhead, 

and his role in creation and redemption 

a. 1 1-3 - God has spoken in these final days through his SON 

His seven-fold grandeur 

(1) Who he appointed heir of all things 

(2) Through whom he created the ages (universe) 

(3) The "outshining of his Glory" 

(4) The exact representation of his being 

(5) He sustains all things by his powerful word 

( 6 ) He made cleansing for sins 

(7) Sits now at the place of all authority 

b. He then sets out to do two things: 

- to establish that he is no mere angelic being, 

but is incomparably greater than the angels 

- to establish that he is incomparably greater than Moses - 

- the Son (heir) vs. the Servant of the household 

c. That is absolutely crucial, 

because he also wants to stress the absolute reality of his humanity - 

- because only then could he function as a true high priest 


2. His humanity 

a. Chapter 2 - he assumed a role "a little lower than the angels" 
so that as man he might do what no angel could do: 

- taste death for every human being 

> It was "fitting" in order to bring many children to glory 

to make the apxm°v of their salvation perfect through suffering 
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b. What he is after, of course, is the perfection of his humanity 

c. Thus he was sinless 

(so that he could be the perfect sacrificer and perfect sacrifice ) 

d. But he "learned obedience" through suffering 

2 18 - He suffered being tempted 

4 15 - He was tempted in all respects as we are, apart from sin 

5 7 - In the days of his flesh, he offered prayers and supplications 

with loud crying and tears 

— He was then heard for "his godly fear" 


e. It is precisely this reality as to his humanity that made it possible for him: 

(1) to be a perfect priest (not needing continual sacrifices 

- nor sacrifices for his own sin) 

(2) to be a sympathetic high priest - 

— It is in his sharing in our own humanity, with its suffering 

that God has so forever identified himself with his creatures 
that we can have such utter confidence in Him 

— Jesus has forever put a human face on the eternal God 
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LECTURE 22 - THE PEOPLE OF GOD: THE PERSPECTIVE OF JESUS 


Intro — We come now the aim/result of God’s saving work in Christ, 

— a people for his name — 

> Several concerns here: 

1. The question of continuity and discontinuity looms large here - 

- i.e. how are the people of God, newly constituted by Christ and the Spirit, related to 

the ancient people of God? 

2. Related — the issue of the relationship between the later Christian community - the church - 

- and the intent of Jesus himself 

3. Included are the further questions of: 

structures 

worship 

sacraments 

ethics 

("structures," of course, scarcely fit the Jesus materials) 

> All of which 

How the people of God, newly constituted by Christ and the Spirit: 

1 . behave toward one another and the world, 

2 . live out their corporate existence 


We obviously cannot cover all this ground 

— and we may not even touch on some of the questions that most concern you 

— but I shall attempt at least to sketch the material, 

and point out some directions in which solutions to difficulties lie 
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I. Jesus and the People of God - 

> Two concerns in this lecture: 

1. Jesus and discipleship 

2. The Ethics of the Kingdom of God 


A. Discipleship 

1. In all the sources, 

— Jesus deliberately gathers about him those who are called disciples — 

— Not all the crowds are disciples 

— > they are "the many,” "the crowds" 

2. The disciples form a special group 


B. Background 

1. In Judaism, the closest relationship existed between teachers and pupils — 

2. A celebrated rabbi gathered about him disciples - 

- cf. Mark 2 18 - "the disciples of John" 

- cf. The "house" of Hillel, Shammai [the Mishnah] - 

— See Acts 22 3 - 

"Under Gamaliel I was thoroughly trained in the law of our fathers" - 

3. He introduced them to his understanding of Torah - 

4. They in turn would accompany him 

— and render him services 

- cf. Jesus’ disciples going into the city to buy supplies (John 4 8 ) 

- cf. Luke 8 1 " 3 , the disciples included some women, who helped to support them out of 

their own means: 

[Soon afterwards Jesus went on through cities and villages;. . . The twelve were with him, as 
well as some women who had been cured of evil spirits and infirmities:... and many 
others who provided for them out of their resources] 


C. A clear difference in Jesus: 

1. Discipleship not a matter of choosing to follow Jesus; 

2. But by his sovereign word — they were "called" - 

— a sense of decisiveness, urgency to the call - 

3. Mark l 16 ; 2 14 — "Follow me" 

— There seems to have been prior contact [cf. John l 35ff ; Luke 5 1 ' 11 ]; 

but now - an impelling imperative — "Follow me; be with me as I go about" 
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D. Three further items to note: 

1. Disciples included more than the Twelve 

- cf. Luke 8 1 ' 3 above 

- cf. Acts l 15 - "believers" - about 120 

2. The calling of disciples, including especially the singling out of 12, 

is almost certainly to be understood as the gathering of the nucleus of the remnant, 
who will constitute the people of God in the Kingdom of God 

— By their relationship with him, the people of God are newly constituted — 

— as participants in the coming Kingdom 

3. Despite many scholars to the contrary, 

Jesus clearly expected them to carry on after his death - 

> This is confirmed by: 

a. His expectation that his disciples would suffer after He was gone 
— see espec. Mark 13 5 " 13 

There are simply too many sayings which make that same point for it to be unauthentic 

(1) Mark 2 20 // Matt 9 15 // Luke 5 35 - "The days are coming when the bridegroom will be 

taken away from them, and then they will fast in that day ” 

(2) Luke 12 1142 - (the Q version of Mark 13 11 ) — "When you are brought before 

synagogues, rulers, and authorities, do not worry about how you will defend 
yourselves or what you will say, for the Holy Spirit will teach you at that time what you 
should say ” 

(3) Mark 10 38 ' 39 — " The cup I drink you shall drink, and you shall be baptized with the 

baptism with which I am baptized" 

(4) Luke 12 9 — the warning against denying 

(5) Matt 5 10 ' 11 — Blessed are the persecuted for my name 


b. This in turn is tied to the spread of the Gospel to the Gentiles - Mark 13 10 

(1) How much Jesus anticipated this mission within his own ministry is moot 

(2) But surely it is tied to the Abrahamic covenant—and the prophetic hope—that even 

the Gentiles would be recipients of the blessings of the Kingdom of God 

(3) Since this does not appear to have been a part of His own ministry 

[exceptions are noteworthy], there is good reason to believe that He 
expected it after His death 


> > It is this combination of (a) discipleship during his ministry, 

(b) tied to the coming of the Kingdom of God, 

(c) plus the expectation that they will carry on after His death, 

— that forms the basis for the newly constituted people of God that eventually form the church 
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II. That leads us then to that large body of materials that I call: LIFE IN THE KINGDOM 

> Recall the lectures on the Kingdom of God, that it came to them as both GIFT and DEMAND 
They have been overtaken by the Kingdom, which comes as an act of sheer grace and joy, 

— The question is: 

How does one’s response of discipleship work its way out in one’s various relationships - 

toward God and with one another? 

What does it mean for the newly constituted People of God — the disciples and 

the others who follow Him and His announcement of the Kingdom as having come 
present with Him 

— what does it mean for them to live out the life of the Kingdom, 

the life of the Future in the present age, which God is bringing to a close? 


— This material is complex in two ways: 

1. It has to do with Jesus’ own attitudes toward Torah 

Where does Torah fit into the Kingdom as a Present reality, 

yet to be consummated? 

Furthermore, the material here has some real ambiguity 
- one of the more difficult questions of continuity and discontinuity 

2. But it also has to do with Jesus’ expectations with regard to his disciples 

The element of discontinuity clearly transcends, or goes far beyond the Old 
[at least as it had come to be understood by the time of Jesus] 

In fact He seems to expect obedience to His own commands, 

which in turn is seen as obedience to the will of God itself 

— The problem: How does this square with the Gospel, 

the Kingdom as the Good News of gracious acceptance? 


A. Let us begin with the most difficult of our problems: 

> The question of Jesus and the Law 

1. The Problem: How to reconcile the ambiguity one senses in Jesus - 

a. On the one hand, Jesus seems to say: 

"There is eternal validity to the Law; it is still in effect." 

On the other hand, He seems effectively to contravene, or go beyond the Law, 
both in word and deed 


b. 
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2. The crucial text, of course, is Matt 5 17 20 : "Do not think that I have come to abolish the Law or the 

Prophets; I have not come to abolish them, but to fulfill them. I tell you the truth, until heaven and 
earth disappear, not the smallest letter, not the least stroke of a pen, will by any means disappear 
from the Law until everything is accomplished" 

3. Our question: How do such sayings fit into the life and ministry of Jesus? 


B. Let us try to answer this question by noting three areas of Torah as commonly understood, 
and see Jesus’ attitude toward them 

1. Customary (religious) practices: 

a. He maintained an attitude of expediency/indifference, on the one hand, 

or rejection, on the other, when these conflicted with the interests of the K/God 

b. He simply was not "observant" with regard to such matters as: 

synagogue attendance; 
the temple-tax 
burial rites 
Passover 
fasting 

— His word to Peter (about the temple tax) indicates His attitude: 

- "The children are exempt" — 

- Their position as "children of the Kingdom" removes them from obligation 

c. On these matters, Jesus does nothing out of reverence - or lack of it - 

— Everything is in terms of Himself and His mission 
— In the Kingdom of God, such matters are irrelevant 


2. Jesus’ attitude toward the Oral Law 

(which, pace Sanders, was considered part of Torah itself) 

— Here the picture that emerges is one of unrelieved opposition: 

a. Sabbath observance 

- On His own word, he 

(1) allows plucking of grain 

(2) tells the lame to carry bedroll 

(3) heals the sick 

(4) says the whole oral law is in reverse 

(Sabbath is for man, not man for Sabbath) 

(5) says he has lordship of the Sabbath (Mark 2 28 ; John 5 17 ) 
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b. Table fellowship 

> Pharisees: [Demai 2.3 (Danby, 22)] 

"He who undertakes to be an Associate [= one who observes Torah in full] may not be the 
guest of an am-haaretz, nor may he receive him as a guest in his own raiment." 

— Jesus deliberately rejects this [Mark 2 13 ' 17 //’s; Luke 15 1-2 ] 

— Indeed He saw His table-fellowship with the am-haaretz and sinners as a sign of 
the Kingdom being actualized — 

c. Ritual cleanliness [Mark 7 1 * 23 // Matt 15 1 ~ 20 ] 

> He rejects it altogether, and in so doing, of course, 

He is treading on Moses himself — 


3. Jesus and Torah 
> Matt 5 17 ' 20 

- By any count, this is a complex passage, especially: 

(a) in light of what we have just seen as to Jesus’ attitude toward oral Torah 

(b) in light of the antitheses that immediately follow in vv. 21-48 — 

— Further complicated by the questions of authenticity and redaction - 

[On these matters I have been persuaded by Robert Banks, Jesus and the Law in the Synoptic 
Tradition, who argues that there are four independent sayings, all taken over by Matt with 
much of their original intent from Jesus, but now heightened by this redaction] 

a. In their present Matthean setting: 

> Verse 17, the emphasis is twofold: 

(1) Jesus did not come to do away with Scripture (Law and Prophets) 

(2) Jesus came to fulfill them 

b. The concern in the first instance is that Jesus, despite all that He does to the contrary, 

is NOT to be considered a lawbreaker 

c. But the emphasis lies with the second part — that Jesus came to "fulfill" — 

d. But what does that mean? — Basically 4 positions: 

(1) To set out the true meaning, spirit, or intention of the Law — 

— by far the most common interpretation 

> It has against it the fact that the concept of inner/outer seems foreign to Jesus and 

the Early Church, plus the fact, as Guelich points out (p. 139), it has a faulty 
Christological base, which sees Jesus as the New Lawgiver 

(2) To establish, or confirm, the Law — i.e. to make it the more binding 

> > It has against it that the alleged Aramaic word behind "fulfill" is never translated 

by this Greek word in the LXX 
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(3) To obey, or carry out the demands of, the Law — in His own person - 

— by Himself keeping the Law, Jesus in effect brings it to an End - 
— This has the usage in 3 15 in its favour 

> > But it has against it the fact that the passage does not seem to point to Jesus in 
this context, but to those who follow Him — 

(4) Most likely, it has its usual Matthean meaning: "fulfill", 

i.e., to bring to pass what the Law and Prophets always pointed toward; 
its goal right along has been a people conformed to his likeness 

— thus a part of the eschatological promise/fulfillment motif - 

If so, then this meaning would also go back to Jesus, who sees in Himself and His mission 
the dawning of the New Age of the Spirit 

— so that the new gift of Torah (the Zion Torah; i.e. the Torah as eschatological gift 
that would come from Mount Zion in the New Age), spoken of in Jer 31 31 " 34 ; Ezek 
36 25 ' 27 , has now been realized 

e. If that is the case, then one can also make sense of the next three sayings, 
all joined by inferential or explanatory conjunctions — 

Verse 18 affirms: FOR I say to you, nothing in the Law shall pass away until all is 
accomplished; 

which must mean, not that every jot and tittle in the Law has continuing validity in the New 
Aeon, but that what it was all pointing toward will be accomplished in the New Aeon - 

And so verse 19: Keeping and teaching the "least" of these commandments probably in this 
context points to the new Zion Torah given in vv. 21-48 - 
In the Kingdom obedience is required indeed, but as v. 20 points out (with another inferential 
FOR), such obedience is of a radically different kind from that of the Old Age, seen in the 
Scribes and Pharisees — 


> > Thus for Jesus, there is continuity and discontinuity 

The continuity is to be found in the fact that it is Torah, 

as given by God, that is now being realized in the New Age 

— the Law in now internalized (as in the Jeremiah New Covenant) 

The discontinuity is found in the fact that it is newly constituted in the Kingdom 

— as gift, as well as demand — and no longer as Law-requiring-obedience, 
but as revealing the character of God Himself as it is being reflected in the 
recipients of the gracious gift of the Kingdom 
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C. This brings us, then, to ask: 

How are we to understand the imperatives of Jesus? 

Because even if gift, they come by way of imperative - 

1. They have been variously understood: 

a. The perfectionist conception 

b. The Impossible Ideal — Lutheran orthodoxy 

c. An elitist ethic — traditional Roman Catholicism 

d. An Interim ethic 

e. Totally eschatological 

2. The Way forward 

a. The Kingdom as already/not yet 

b. The problem with all of the above: They see the imperatives as LAW — 

requirements for entrance 

c. Rather, in every case for Jesus the Good News of the Kingdom precedes the demand - 

— The gift of the Kingdom precedes the demand 

— Forgiveness is to be unlimited precisely because God has already offered 
unlimited forgiveness 

— Freely you have received, freely give 

d. Thus the ethics of Jesus are not to be understood so much what one has to do, 

because God has come with his final, ultimate demands 

— Rather this is what one gets to do, as one freed up by God’s rule to live the life 
of the New Aeon 

e. The Congratulatory words of the beatitudes precede these imperatives, 

as do the indicatives: You are salt; 

You are light 

f. The ethics of Jesus, therefore, is a joyous response of gratitude for the gift of mercy, 

the gift of the Kingdom 

g. Resistance to this always comes from the one who is trying to secure his/her own life— 

— The rich young man — Give me the Law; what lack I yet? 

How can I secure my life with God? 

— He refused to see the Kingdom as gift 

- Give him some law to obey and he would be overjoyed 

— But love him and try to free him from his lifelong tyrannies 

> Go sell your possession and give to the poor and come, follow me - 

- and he prefers his bondage and goes away sorrowful 
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3. The ethics of the Kingdom are precisely that 

— the Life of the Future made available in the present as gift, 
and empowered by the Holy Spirit 

— To use Jemimas’ happy phrase; it is gelebte Glaube - "Lived out faith" 


D. A few final words about the NATURE of these ethics: 

1. The basic text - Matt 5 20 

" Except your righteousness surpasses [= goes beyond] that of the pharisees and teachers 
of the law" 

a. The righteousness Jesus is referring to: 

- An externalized piety 

(They love to be seen being righteous) 

- Quantified righteousness 

= Merit + a "fence mentality" 

> Listen to their questions: 

— What good thing must I do to inherit? 

— Who is my neighbor? 

= Whom do I NOT have to love? 

— How many times must I forgive? 

b. The righteousness of the Kingdom is radically different 

= Being as the Father 

> > Thus: it is response to grace received - 

- forgiven — > forgiving 

- loved — > loving 

2. As such, it reflects: 

a. A new attitude toward others: 

— Hence the role of the six antitheses 

(1) No anger 

(2) No lust 

(3) No divorce 

(4) No oaths 

(5) No retaliation 

(6) Love for enemies 

— All of which reflect not some new Law, but a radically new way of living — 

based on grace received 
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b. New attitude toward piety (6 148 ) 

— The three Pharisaic acts of piety: 

almsgiving, thrice daily prayer, fasting 

— The common denominator: 

- not to be seen of people; the Father sees, that’s enough 

c. New attitude toward possessions (6 19 34 ) 

— One is freed up from the tyranny of possessions 

— Thus one does not need to be anxious, 

one can simply trust God for needs - 


Thus the people of God for the Coming Age, for the Kingdom of God, 
are to bear the character of the Father, 

to live out the life of the future in the present, 

as those who have been overtaken by the Kingdom, as grace and gift - 

— and thus await the consummation - 
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LECTURE 23 - THE PEOPLE OF GOD: THE PAULINE PERSPECTIVE 


Intro — Recall the lecture on Pauline Soteriology 
Salvation in Christ, which: 

(1) was initiated by God the Father, 

(2) effected historically by Christ the Son 

- through his death and resurrection - 

— an objective reality — the power of sin broken 

— a new relationship with God established 

(3) appropriated individually and corporately by the power of the Spirit 

whom Paul understands as the fulfillment 

of the promised New Covenant 


The Spirit, therefore, the absolutely crucial reality for Christian life, 
- both individually and corporately 


Our concern in this lecture is to see how Paul understands this new life in Christ, 
a. both the SPHERE in which it is lived out — the CHURCH 


b. and the NATURE of the new life itself — Pauline ETHICS 
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I. The SPHERE of the new life in Christ, 

effected by Christ, 
appropriated by the Spirit 

A. Some crucial preliminary matters: 

1. Paul’s view of the church is absolutely conditioned by his prior understanding of Israel 

as the people of God 

> Note the language: 

a. Church - eiackrima 

— a convenient term, because it had meaning in the Greco-Roman world as well - 
— But Paul’s own usage reflects his Jewish background 

> e.g., Deut 31 30 - the whole assembly of Israel 
- cf. Judges 20 2 ; Psalm 22 2 ; etc. 

> In both backgrounds, 

it refers to the assembled people, not the people thought of as scattered 
individually throughout the city 

b. "Saints" - 

> Exod 19 6 [a holy nation]; Ps 34 9 [LXX 33 10 ]; Dan 7 18 

= God’s Holy People 

c. Hence, always a people, 

— cf. Titus 2 14 - to purify to himself a people 

— who as a people are elect 


2. But for Paul, 

the promise to Abraham that through his seed God would bless the Gentiles 
had in fact taken place in Christ 

a. Hence he contends with a special vigor for the rights of Gentiles to be full members of 

the People of God — without any of the Jewish entrance requirements - 

— Indeed, he is death on anything, of any kind, that would appear to be imposing 
Jewish identity symbols/boundary markers on Gentiles - 

- who have come to God on the basis of faith alone 

b. This obviously radically affects how he talks about Israel 

(1) Despite the common parlance it has become, he never uses the term 

"the new Israel" 

- the reason for this is that he sees the church as in continuity with Israel 
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(2) Thus for him it is the "true Israel" 

- Gal 6 16 

God’s benediction rests upon those who abide by this "canon" 

[neither circumcision, nor uncircumcision counts for anything] 
that is, upon the "Israel of God" 

- Thus God’s Israel is constituted by Christ and the Spirit 

and is composed of both Jew and Gentile 


Thus he can say: 

Rom 9 6 - Not all are Israelites who are descendants of Israel 

Rom 2 28ff - a person is a Jew who is one inwardly, circumcised in the heart, 

by the Spirit 

1 Cor 10 18 - there is an "Israel according to the flesh" 

= by natural descent 

3. The people of God newly constituted form an eschatological community 

a. Already they have their citizenship in heaven — Phil 3 20 

b. They are absolutely conditioned by eschatological realities - 1 Cor 6 2A , etc. 

B. Thus, though entered individually — by the Spirit, through baptism — 

- and lived out at the individual level, 

1. There is no such thing as a Christian in isolation from others 

2. "Life in Christ" in its entirety is lived out in the context of community 

— so much so that "to be in Christ" at times in Paul clearly means: 

to be "in the believing community" 

3. Paul’s images are always corporate: 

a. Koinonia — a difficult word to pin down; 

whose primary meaning is "participation/sharing" in something, 
but which often means to "participate in" together with others 

1 Cor 10 16 ' 22 — "participation" in God, 

and thus with one another — bound to one another in a covenantal way 

2 Cor 8 4 — the offering is called noivovict 

Phil 2V2 Cor 13 13 < 14 > - the kolvwvIcc in the Spirit 
Phil 1 5 - Koivwvia in the Gospel 
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b. Temple 

1 Cor 3 16-17 - picking up the theme of the Temple as the place of God’s presence; 

now by the Spirit’s indwelling them in community] 

2 Cord 14 -? 1 - again, the texts cited have to do with God’s presence 
Eph 2 21 

c. God’s household - Eph 2 20 ; 1 Tim 3 15 (3 5 ) 

- Family, with God as Father, believers as fellow-heirs with Christ, 

- thus brothers and sisters 

d. Body - in every case to emphasize diversity in unity 

1 Cor 10 17 ; ll 29 ; 12 12 - 26 
Rom 12 4 ' 8 
Eph 4 15 ' 16 

C. As to its FORM 

1. Despite Ladd, and many others, there is little or no concern for this at all 

— probably because: 

- there was some fluidity 

- what was there was already in place 

2. Note the following: 

a. No letter is written to leaders (including Phil 1 

b. When leaders are mentioned (1 Tim 3; Titus l 5-10 ) 

the concern is with their character qualifications, not duties 

c. Note especially 1 Thess 5 12-15 — love and respect for leaders 

- but all [6i5e\<j)oi "brothers and sisters") are called upon to carry out 

what appear to be duties 

d. In 1 Cor 14 - no leader is singled out 

— All are to participate 

3. This is not to say that they did not have leaders; 

- they obviously did 

a. Always plural 

b. Paul is more concerned with their "functions" - than with titles or authority 


4. Thus in Paul — NO "clergy"! 

— only brothers and sisters, who lead the church in various functional ways 
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D. As to its WORSHIP 

1. Our concern here is strictly theological 

2. Worship is for two reasons (cf. the representative words in 1 Cor 11 4 ~ 5 ): 

a. The worship of God - prayer, singing 

b. The edification of believers 

3. 1 Cor 14 33 - a key text 

> Our worship reflects what we believe to be true about God’s character 

E. The "sacraments" 

1. Baptism 

a. Assumed by Paul (not played down in 1 Cor l 13 ' 17 ) 

b. He assumes immersion, but not for its own sake 

c. He sees it theologically as expressing our death and resurrection in Christ 

d. He uses baptismal imagery to express our incorporation into the one body of Christ 

- although it is not baptism, but the Spirit, that so makes us the one body 

2. The Lord’s Table 

a. A place of affirmation of the great truths about salvation in Christ 

- We proclaim his death until he comes 

b. A place of fellowship with Christ and one another 

- An affirmation of belonging to the body 

II. The NATURE of the new life in Christ - PAULINE ETHICS 

A. In order to understand Pauline ethics, several things must be kept in focus 

1. They are first of all ethics for a people of God 

a. All the imperatives are in the 2 nd plural 

(1) When Paul does say "each one" (enaoTog), he means to emphasize that each 
one of them is to do what is being urged 
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(2) Note especially such texts as: 

1 Cor 3 16 ' 17 — You (the church) are God’s temple in Corinth 

Phil 2 1213 - As a community they are to work out their salvation 

— in this case by their obedience to the preceding imperatives about 
living in harmony with each other 


b. Thus note the emphasis on aXkrjkw [everything is done aXkrjXuv] 

> They are members of one another (Rom 12 5 ; Eph 4 25 ) 

— who are: 

- to build up one another (1 Thes 5 11 ; Rom 14 19 ) 

- to care for one another (1 Cor 12 25 ) 

- to love one another (1 Thes 3 12 ; 4 9 ; 2 Thes l 3 ; Rom 13 8 ; cf. 12 10 ) 

- to bear with one another in love (Eph 4 2 ) 

- to bear one another’s burdens (Gal 6 2 ) 

- to be kind and compassionate to one another, forgiving one another (Eph 4 32 ) 

- to submit to one another (Eph 5 21 ) 

- to consider one another better than ourselves (Phil 2 3 ) 

- to be devoted to one another in love (Rom 12 10 ) 

- to live in harmony with one another (Rom 12 16 ) 


c. Hence, what is to us the amazing nature of 1 Cor 5 1-13 ; 6 1-11 — 
where in each case the greater concern is the church 


2. Because of (1) his own experience of Grace, 

and (2) his specific call as Apostle to the Gentiles 

- certain concerns dominate his understanding of the Christian ethic 

a. One did NOT gain rightstanding with God through works of the Law 
But: 

(1) Paul never uses the language "works" by itself to refer to: 

(a) Christian virtues, or 

(b) Christian behaviour 

[Eph 2 10 - "good works" = doing good] 

(2) "Works" always = "works of Law" 

which = religious works: 

circumcision 
food laws 
observance of days 

— and therefore are never related to Christian behaviour as such, but 

to the imposition of Jewish identity symbols on Gentile believers 

- Paul NEVER objected to Jewish believers continuing these practices 
His view: Neither circumcision nor uncircumcision counts for anything 
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b. Any form of imposition of behaviour that: 

(1) excluded Gentiles, 

(2) imposed on Gentiles some form of Jewishness, 
was anathema to him - 

- because it meant that Jews and Gentiles were thus ultimately related to God on 

different terms 

3. Nonetheless, as a lifelong Jew, who knew the character of God as it is revealed in the OT, 

- and who was acquainted as a believer with the teaching of Jesus, 

- it would never have occurred to him that one could be justified by grace, 

— and not evidence a justified life by one’s attitudes and behaviour 

- which is why his epistles are so full of ethical instruction and exhortation - 

4. Thus: 

a. Those who recognize the first reality (all is of grace) 

must also recognize the second (the imperative), 

— or else one falls into antinomianism 

b. Those who recognize the second (the imperative) 

must do so in light of the first (all is of grace), 

— or else one falls into legalism 

c. The Problem: 

How to hear Paul, and not err on either side 
B. Thus the essential diagram of Pauline ethics: 



[legalism] [antinomianism] [Paul/NT] 
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C. The essential nature of Pauline ethics: 

1. There is NO genuine Christian faith that does not evidence itself in proper behaviour 

- Eph 2 8 ~ 10 — Not of "works" but created for "good works" 

2. But Christian ethics is because of, not in order that 

a. That is, it is a response to grace received 

[In the NT, Religion is Grace, Ethics is Gratitude] 

b. Thus absolutely in keeping with Jesus and the Kingdom 

3. This is thoroughgoing in Paul 

a. Rom 12 1 - " by the mercies of God" 

b. Eph 4 1 - " Live worthy of the calling you have received" 

c. Eph 4 32 - " Be kind and compassionate to one another, forgiving each other, just as in 

Christ God forgave you" 

d. 1 Cor 5 7-8 [a classic example] - "Cleanse out the old leaven in order that you might be a new 

lump of dough, just as indeed you are unleavened" 

— Thus Paul cannot quite betray his own theology 

cf. Gal 4 9 - knowing God, rather known by God 

e. Col 3 1 - "Since you have been raised with Christ" 

f. Col 3 12 - "Chosen, holy, dearly beloved" - put on, etc. 


4. Other suggested motivations: 

a. Rewards — never a motivation in Paul, simply a matter of fact [1 Cor 3 5 ' 15 ] 

b. Punishment - God’s wrath 

- e.g. Col l 6 ; 1 Cor 6 9 ' 10 

- always warning in terms of reality, but not as a motivation to do good - 


D. The basic "formula" 

1. The Purpose : "the glory of God” = conformity to his image 

a. 1 Cor 10 31 - Therefore, whether you eat, or drink, or whatever you do, do all things for 

the glory of God 

cf. Rom 15 5 ~ 7 - May the God of endurance and encouragement grant you to live in harmony 
with one another in accordance with Christ Jesus, so that TOGETHER, WITH ONE 
VOICE, you may GLORIFY GOD. . . . 

Welcome one another, therefore, just as Christ has welcomed you for the glory of God 
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b. Rom 8 29 30 - Whom he foreknew, he also predestined to be conformed to the image of 

his Son, in order that he might be the firstborn of many brothers and sisters 


2. The Pattern: CHRIST 

a. Phil l 27 - in keeping with the Gospel of Christ 

- see the 2 passages above from Romans 

b. Christ himself 

1 Cor 4 16 * 17 - I am sending Timothy, who will remind you of my ways, which are 

in Christ Jesus 

1 Cor ll 1 - Become imitators of me, as lam of Christ 

Eph 4 20 ' 22 - You did not come to know Christ in that way. Surely you heard of him 

and were taught in him in accordance with the truth that is in Jesus 

Phil 2 5 

c. Plus his teaching 

3. The Principle-. LOVE [ayonr-q] 

a. God’s love in Christ: 

responded to, 
reflected by the believer 

b. 1 Cor 13 1 ' 8 - Love is patient, kind, etc. 

c. Gal 5 134 5 - Love fulfills the law 

- thus Gal 6 2 = the "law" of Christ [= who loved me and gave himself for me] 

- cf. Rom 13 840 

d. Col 3 14 - And over all these virtues put on love, which binds them all together in perfect unity 


4. The Power: The SPIRIT 

a. Galatians 5 16 - Walk in/by the Spirit and you will not fulfill the desires of the flesh 

- Led by the Spirit 

- Live by the Spirit 

- Bear the fruit of the Spirit 

- Behave in keeping with the Spirit 


b. Cf. Rom 8 
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E. The Specifics 

1. Paul is absolutely death on all regulations, observances,and mandatory practices 

a. See espec. Col 2 16 > 20 " 23 ; cf. Titus 2 14 ' 16 

= the commandments of men [i.e., merely human commandments] 

b. Thus circumcision 

food laws 
asceticism 

the observance of "days" 

2. According to the pattern (Christ) and principle (love), 

ethics is basically a new set of: 

attitudes 

relationship with God 
relationships with one another 

a. Gal 5 19-23 

b. Rom 12 

c. Col 3 12-15 

> All of which are things that cannot be regulated as such 

F. A concluding theological footnote 

1. Conformity to a code is too easy, and takes no grace at all 

2. The Christian ethic takes grace, and the empowering of the Spirit, 

- which is precisely why any talk about ethics that is merely aiming at right behavior, 

but does not include "life in the Spirit" 

— is foreign to Paul - and the NT 

3. Our tendency: 

— To absolutize what is relative (food, drink, etc) 

— to relativize what is absolute (loving enemies, forgiveness, etc.) 

> Precisely because we have fallen into "code ethics"; 

rather than emphasize life in the Spirit 
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LECTURE 23A - THE PEOPLE OF GOD: THE JOHANNINE PERSPECTIVE 


Intro - In dealing with the previous aspects of John’s theology, 

it was relatively easy to deal with all three sets of materials together - 

- because similar theology emerged, despite the differences between the genres 

But by the very nature of things, what John has to say about the Christian life, the church, 
and the Spirit - will have considerably different emphases in the 3 sets of materials 

- so here we will need to look at them in somewhat separately 

On the other hand, although one could look at the three concerns separately 

(church, Spirit, ethics), 

- in the Gospel they clearly blend in ways that make it more convenient to look at them together 


— > In all 3 cases, John is writing at a much later time, 

so that the church itself is at a later stage of development - and difficulty - 

than with Paul 

So that even the Gospel is written in such a way that the concerns of this later 
community to whom he writes are clearly in view 


I. The church as an eschatological community 

Let us begin by noting what we recognized elsewhere: 

that the church is first of all an eschatological community, living between the times - 

— now the people of God, awaiting the consummation 

A. In the Gospel 

1. This is not so clearly obvious, but is nonetheless present 

[NB: that "church" concerns are to be found especially in chaps 13-17 - 

- all of which are spoken to the disciples as a group, 

> from the perspective of the narrative, 

as an anticipation of their life together 

> from the perspective of the later believing community, 

as words addressed to them - 

- the other clear teaching about the church is to be found in chap 10] 
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2. In the last supper discourse - three main themes emerge: 

a. "I am going (to the Father)" 

b. "You are staying (to continue my work)" 

c. "You cannot do it alone, so I am returning to you, in the person of the Spirit" 

> But in making these kinds of statements, He not only reassures them that He is 

returning to them in the near future (by the Spirit), 

- but He also promises them that they too will eventually come to be where He is going 

Thus: 

14 2 - "Let not your hearts be troubled - I am going to prepare a place for you, 

that where I am there you also may be - 

- In my Father’s house - many places to live 

- I am coming back to take you to be with me" 

I 724 _ " Father, I want those you have given me to be with me where / am" 


3. The net result is that the concern over church, ethical life, and Spirit clearly merge 

a. The basic reasons for the church are twofold: 

(1) To continue his work in the world 

1412-14 . "Anyone who has faith in me will do what I am doing 

- and greater things — and I will do whatever you (pi) ask in my name, 
so that the Son will bring glory to the Father 

> Which is followed by the first Paraclete passage: 

The Spirit will be with them forever, to take the place of the Son - 

Cf. 15 1 " 16 - part of the concern is with the fruitfulness of the vine and branches 

1720-23 . 0 nly for these, but all who will believe through them 

cf. 10 16 - Other sheep I have 


(2) To be his people in the world by "keeping his commandments" 

- all of which boil down to one: that they love one another - 

(a) Father, Son, and people are one (14 20 ; 15 9 ~ 10 ; 17 26 ) 

(b) The key lies in their mutual love: 

As the Father has loved the Son, 

The Son those whom the Father has given, 

That they might so love one another 
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B. In 1, 2, 3 JOHN, the emphasis lies on their being the true people of God 

1. Some have been a part of them, and have now left 

- leaving some ruptures - and some doubts? 

— John’s concern is threefold: 

a. They were not really of us, even though they were among us (2 19 ) 

b. That those who remain not be led astray with them (2 26 - "I am writing these things 

to you about those who are trying to lead you astray ") 

cf. 4 1 ' 2 ; 5 1-12 

c. That those who remain, do so in the truth: 

- believe in the Incarnation 

- have love for one another 

2. Thus despite the sifting, they know that they have life, because: 

a. They have the anointing (the Spirit) who has taught them the truth (2 27 ) 

- just as in the Gospel (the Spirit will lead into the truth) 

b. They have love for one another 

- which in this Letter is not an abstraction, but gets at the heart of things: 

3 16-18 "This is how we know what love is: Jesus Christ laid down his life for us. And we 
ought to lay down our lives for our brothers. 11 If anyone has material possessions and 
sees his brother in need but has not pity on him, how can the love of God be in him? 
Dear children, let us not love with words or tongue but with actions and in truth" 

3. In 3 John it takes the practical expression of hospitality 

(and not loving to be first) 


C. The Revelation 

1. Information about the church is found throughout - 

- but most is to be found in the seven letters, where 2 things emerge: 

a. A suffering church 

b. A church with some internal decay (in various forms) 

2. Clearly already /not yet (to the one who overcomes) 

3. The Spirit speaks to the churches 
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LECTURE 24 - THE FINAL ISSUE: CONTINUITY AND DISCONTINUITY 

THE CONSUMMATION 


Intro - One of the common concerns of this course (for good reason) stems from our use of these terms 

(students often suggest that they have always thought in terms of continuity 
- in practice, however, the church historically has more often thought in terms of discontinuity) 

Since this is such a crucial matter for this course, 

I want to reflect on this question one final time 

- first, in a more general way 

- second, more specifically by showing how the theme of "the consummation" 

holds the two testaments together 
(with a special look at the Revelation) 


I. Continuity/Discontinuity - Some Definitions: 

A. The problem as I perceive has in some ways been modeled in this class itself - 

1. The course - Biblical Theology 

> But in fact - half has been an OT Theology; half a NT Theology 

2. The question: How to do Biblical (OT/NT) Theology 

i.e. - How to let each discipline, each corpus, have its own integrity theologically, 

without an overlay from the outside 

yet at the same time to bridge the testaments theologically 


B nni # 

. The issue 

1. Basically related to the coming of Christ and the Spirit 

- The new thing they accomplished 
- Yet clearly tied to the former covenant(s) 

a. Related: Whether we are looking at things from below, or from above 

b. Related: The whole concept of promise/fulfillment, 

— when much that is "fulfilled" seems to be so only after the second fact 

^ E.g., Jewish messianism 

(1) Primarily understood as an earthly messiah, of David’s lineage, 

- a form of OT Royal theology/Zion theology 

(2) Often, a messianic kingdom - reign of righteousness, justice, 

- nations flow to Jerusalem 
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> Jesus fits and does not fit 

(1) He is a Son of David - but more 

- He is none other than God himself, present in weakness and humiliation 

[not only does this require adjustments to one’s messianism, 
but to one’s monotheism as well] 

- His primary function is in terms of Isaiah’s Suffering Servant 

- hardly fitting for a Royal king or a God 

(2) His messianic kingdom ~ 

- already/not yet 

- the benefits now (in terms of God’s lavish favour) 

- but the final expression still future 

2. Thus the problem of continuity/discontinuity: 

= To make the proper adjustments as God’s story unfolds 
- and to reflect on that theologically 


II. The Primary areas of Continuity 

A. In some ways, the very reality of continually making adjustments, in terms of our expectations 

(based partly on what God has said and done) 

- and the apparently new thing God is continually doing 

1. This has already gone on in the OT itself, 

as any perceptive listening to the OT lectures will have suggested 

2. The Story of Jesus (the New Covenant) is simply the grandest and final "new thing” 

that God has done 


B. Thus for me, the primary area of continuity is not to be found so much in various details 

or motifs, 

but in the Story line itself (what some would call Heilsgeschichte ) 

1. Whatever else, this is never lost sight of - 

- and as it unfolds it becomes eminently clear that all of this is God’s story, 

- not the story of Israel or the Church 

- as Israel or the church, or we, are related to God, it also then becomes our story 
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2. The story must always begin with creation 

- and the aim of creation - 

a. A people of his own: 

to reflect his image 
for communion 
to care for his creation 

b. The rest of the story: 

- how we blew it, 

- what God has been about to rectify it, 

- how he will bring it to its consummation 

c. There is clear continuity in terms of "how we blew it" and "the consummation" 

- But the main part of the story — what God has been doing to rectify it — 

- here is where we find the tensions of continuity/discontinuity 


3. Continuity at the crucial part of the Story can be found in any number of ways 

a. God himself, 

- the revelation of his character in his gracious acts of redemption 

- thus, the central focus on his grace 

[any other reading of the OT is to miss everything] 

b. God’s creating a people for his name — making covenant with them 

- but always with all peoples in view, 

- people who: 

- are to be in fellowship with him 

(OT - sacrificial system 
NT - Christ and Spirit) 

- are expected to live in keeping with character 

(OT - Law as Gift 
NT - Ethics as Gift - through Spirit) 

c. Here one can find any number of motifs and details 


4. In any case, the NT writers themselves are keenly conscious that their special story 

is part of the bigger story 

— The OT therefore is absolutely essential to the NT story, 

- not as preamble, but as the first part of the Story, 

without which the second part does not make any sense 
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III. Discontinuity 

— The crucial areas of adjustment, in terms of their expectations 

- expectations based in part on the OT itself, 

and in part on developments between the testaments 

A. The concept of "fulfillment" itself: 

- Obviously understood primarily as "continuity" - 

- but it is clear both in the way that they use the OT 

— and in their sense of need to persuade — 
that "fulfillment" often needs to be pointed out 

B. Primary areas 

1. The eschatological framework 

- The NT writers - living in the time of the END, awaiting final consummation 

2. Christ himself 

- The nature of his messiahship 
Tli© KIND of Messiah 

- a visitation of God himself 

- God’s suffering servant 

[so radical, that even for the disciples, only after the fact] 


3. Spirit 

- Not only fulfillment, 

- but obviously brought something to an End 


4. The People 

- newly constituted, quite apart from the former privileges and markers 


All of this — the "tensions," the "adjustments," the reality of continuity, despite some obvious discontinuity 
can perhaps best be illustrated by looking at the final matter in a NT theology, 

— which at the same time is the final matter of a Biblical theology, namely, the Consummation 


> And to focus finally on the Revelation, 
where the double reality of 

continuity/discontinuity 
and consummation 

is played out before our eyes in bold colors and with a marvelous 
recasting of OT images in light of Christ and the Spirit 
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THE CONSUMMATION OF THE STORY 


Our primary interest is in the Revelation - which serves as the fitting conclusion 
both to the NT story as part of the Biblical story 

> But before that, a (very brief) overview of the "adjustments" made by 
Jesus, Paul, and John 

I. Jesus and the Future 

A. Jesus is the origin of an understanding of Jewish eschatological hopes, 
that saw the future as already present, 

but with an interim period before the final consummation 

1. Thus the tensions that one senses throughout the NT 

2. The essential matters are fulfilled; 

but the promised "glorious" future is still future 

> But it is now made certain by the present events 

B. Thus two things about Jesus’ future expectations seem certain: 

1. He saw an interval of continuation after his death (denied by many scholars) — 

> But this is confirmed by: 

a. His expectation that his disciples would suffer after He was gone 

— see espec. Mark 13 5 ~ 13 

b. This in turn is tied to the spread of the Gospel to the Gentiles - Mark 13 10 

c. He clearly saw a judgment on the nation after his death, 

which included the Fall of Jerusalem 

Thus: Mark 13 14 ' 20 //’s 

Luke 13 34 ' 35 // Matt 23 37-39 - Lament over Jerusalem 

Mark 11 1M7 - Cursing the Fig Tree / Cleansing the Temple 

Luke 23 27 ~ 31 - Daughters of Jerusalem, who should weep for themselves 
because of the great calamity that was to come upon them 

> Together these make it quite certain that Jesus saw an interval after his death, 

- for the Gentile mission, persecution, and judgment on Jerusalem 
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2. But He also saw a glorious consummation of the present expression of the Kingdom — 

Mark 13 26 ' 27 
Mark 14 62 
Mark 8 37 

+ many of the parables, that affirm a future consummation of the Kingdom 
C. The only difficulties we have with the teaching of Jesus on this matter 

1. The close tie of the Parousia with the fall of Jerusalem, which in fact did not happen 

2. The concept of "nearness", on the one hand, yet his "not knowing the day", on the other 

> which ultimately stem from our prior Christology; 

but are to be resolved in his deliberately casting his ministry in the role of a prophet 

> The resolution — for the OT, Jesus, and the Revelation — lies in the nature of prophecy 

(1) The prophet regularly sees God’s historical judgments against the backdrop of the final 

eschatological event — i.e., nothing is to be understood simply as a moment in history; 
rather all judgment is to be seen against the background of the final consummation 

(2) Thus e.g. Isa 13 1 ' 22 - a prophecy against Babylon - 

- It is clearly a historical event — see w. 4-5 and 17-22 — 

- Yet it is set against the context of the final cosmic event (vv. 9-13) 

(3) The theology of all of this: 

The prophet sees the coming event clearly as an act of God; 

precisely because it is an act of God it includes both judgment and salvation 

- but he usually sees it as part of the final eschatological moment 

- because: 

(a) the present situation calls for judgment / salvation 

(b) but all judgment / salvation is in God’s hands 

(c) and thus every moment of divine temporal judgement is 

always to be understood against the backdrop of the final consummation 


II. The Apostle Paul 

A. Some Preliminary Observations: 

1. Everything he says in ad hoc 

> He affirms certain absolutes: 

a. The return of Christ 

b. The resurrection of the Christian dead 

> But he simply shows no interest in many other aspects 

- some of which he touches on; others, not at all 
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2. Paul simply cannot be fitted into our schemes 

a. E.g. - There isn’t a hint of a millennial reign 
- whatever else, 1 Cor 15 23 25 does NOT 

> Which is not to say that he did not believe in one; 

after all, Rom 8 19 ~ 21 suggests a renewal of the created order; 
- but indicates no time reference 


b. But the issue is either irrelevant, 

or totally subordinate to his concern over Christ and the believer 

3. Paul’s eschatology has 2 clear certainties: 

a. The Return of Christ 

b. The resurrection of believers 

> The first of these belongs to the "discontinuity (adjustment)"; 

- the other to the continuity with his Jewish past 

4. Theologically this reflects 2 concerns: 


a. Christ’s ultimate triumph - vindication 

b. The consummation of salvation for the believer 


The Coming of Christ 

1. This is an absolutely integral part of his theology; it is NOT an appendix 

2. It is mentioned repeatedly, in contexts that indicate that this is the goal of present existence 

1 Thes 1 10 - You turned to God from idols to serve the living and true God and to wait 

for his Son from heaven 

1 Thes 2 19 ■ You are our hope, joy and crown of boasting in the presence of our Lord 

Jesus Christ at his Coming 

1 Thes 3 13 - that you may be blameless and holy in the presence of our God and Father 

at the Coming of our Lord Jesus Christ 

cf. 4 15ff ; 5 23 ; 2 Thes l 7 ' 10 ; 2 8 0- 12 ); 

1 Cor l 7 ; 4 5 ; 15 23 28 ; 16 22 ; Rom 13 11 ' 13 ; Col 3 4 ; Phil l 6 ; 2 16 ; 3 20 
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3. Part of the reason for that Coming is the final triumph of Christ himself: 

a. Phil 2 10 ' 11 

b. 1 Cor 15 20-28 - Both the inevitability and absolute necessity of our resurrection 

c. So also 1 Cor 15 54 ~ 55 

d. Cf. Rom 8 1-25 - the whole created order 

e. Cf. Eph l 9 ' 14 - the whole cosmos 

4. Thus it includes judgement: 

1 Thes 5 2ff ; 

2 Thes l 7 - 10 ; 

1 Cor 4 s 
Rom 2 5 > 16 
Eph 5 6 


C. The Consummation of Salvation 

1. Paul’s eschatology must be interpreted in light of the past and present, 

not vice versa 

a. Confidence in what God has already done makes the future an absolute reality 

- Rom 5 12 - Hope, a "content" word - cf. 8 24 ; 15 13 

- Phil l 6 

b. Thus, 1 Thes l 9 ' 10 ; 5 9 ; et al. 

2. The Goal - bodily resurrection/transformation 

- 1 Thes 4 13 -8 

-1 Cor 15 12 ' 58 - with a "supernatural body” 

3. Thus, little interest in other matters: 

e.g. - the intermediate state 

a. On the one hand, "sleep" 

b. On the other hand, "with the Lord" 

- but never with any reflection on consciousness - 


D. Finally, for Paul it is a theological matter - God will be all and in all 
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III. Johannine Eschatology - The Revelation 

A. This marvelous book, although certainly not intended to be so by its inspired author, 
has taken its place at the end of the canon, 

by design of its divine author, I would argue, 
as God’s way of wrapping up the Biblical story 

1. On the one hand, although our author thinks only in terms of continuity; 

indeed, he is so steeped in the biblical story — both Old and New — 

that the whole is absolutely dominated by his vision of God and his Christ 
[the One seated on the Throne — and the Lamb] 

> thus the story is thoroughly Christian in every possible way; 

— Whatever else he is writing the future of the Christian story 

- both the severe, unrelenting trial it is about to undergo and its final triumph 

2. On the other hand, he tells the story by recasting it in 

(now broken and thus transformed) images of the Old 

— there are some 250 + citations/echoes of the OT in this book 

> The recasting is so complete, and so thoroughgoing, 

that there is hardly a thing said about Christ, the Spirit, and the Church, 
that is not expressed in the imagery/language of the OT 


B. The Revelation as the consummation of the Christian story 

1. At issue is a suffering church 

which is being told prophetically that things will get worse - far worse - 
before they get better 

> John’s concern — based on some internal disorders — is whether they are up for it 

2. The primary theology of the book finds expression in chap. 12 

- Set in a thoroughly "already/not yet" eschatological framework 

- The birth, suffering, triumph of the Messiah is pictured 

- His "being caught up to heaven" gives occasion for a second picture 

where picking up the OT theme of the Holy War, 

God’s triumph over Satan and his forces is graphically portrayed 

- The net result is (a) "joy in heaven" because "salvation has come" 

(b) but woe to the earth; 

because Satan has been cast out of heaven to earth, 
where he takes his vengeance on those who represent his defeat - 
- the people of God 

> Who overcome him by "the blood of the Lamb, the word of their testimony," 
and by "not clinging to life even in the face of death" 

> The rest of the book tells of the defeat of the dragon and the salvation of the people of God 
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3. But this realities of this part of the Story are imaged almost altogether in OT language: 

a. Thus the picture of Christ: 

— begins (1:7) with a collage of citations from Dan 7:13 and Zech 12:10 

— is furthered (1:12-18) by another marvelous collage from Dan 7:9; 10:6; Ezek 43:2 et al. 

— and climaxes in 5:5-6, 

where "the lion of the tribe of Judah" (Gen 49:9), the root of David (Isa 11:1), 
turns out to be a "slain lamb" (Passover/sacrificial system) 

b. Likewise the Spirit, who is the Spirit of Jesus and thus of prophecy, 

is "imaged" in the language of Isa 11:2-3 (the "seven" spirits of our God) 

c. While the church is "imaged" in the language of Israel, in every possible way: 

— it begins in 1:6 ("a kingdom, priests to God" = Exod 19:6) 

[ at the beginning of the narrative of the Sinaitic covenant ] 

— their sins are expressed in terms of Israel’s failures (Balaam/Jezebel) 

— their redeemed number (obviously a remnant) is expressed (chap. 7) 

first in terms of the 12 tribes of Israel, 

and second as fulfillment of the Abrahamic covenant, thus including the nations 

— and so throughout (so much so that Dispensational theology mistakenly 

saw these references as the a restored national Israel!) 

d. And the temporal judgement (against Rome in the first instance) 

is pictured altogether in the language of the OT prophetic judgements against the nations 
[see esp. 14:8; 18:1-24] 

4. The result is a picture of Christ and his church that is expressed 

almost altogether in terms of continuity with the OT people of God 

> So that even though it is clearly the wrapup of the Christian story, 

it is told in such a way that it is also the wrapup of the former 
story at the same time 

> And nowhere is that made more clear than in the final two chapters 
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C. The Revelation as the consummation of the Biblical Story 

1. In a sense the Revelation offers us a kind of chiastic wrapup of the whole biblical story 

- The story begins with: 

Creation 

Paradise 

Fall/curse 

Redemption of a suffering people 

Judgement against the nations (= those who rebel) 

- The Revelation begins with: 

Redemption of a suffering people 
Judgement against the nation (Rome); 

It concludes with a reversal of the Fall and overthrow of the curse 
With a restored paradise 
Which is the new creation 

2. Thus in chap. 21, the final wrapup of "redemption" after the final judgement (chs. 19-20), 

- begins by announcing a new heaven and a new earth 

- followed by the ultimate fulfillment of the Davidic covenant 

and the experience of God’s presence 
[ a "new Jerusalem" with God and his Lamb "the temple" ] 

3. This is followed in 22:1-5, with a total restoration of Eden — 

and a total overturning of the curse 

- The "river of the water of life" flows through the middle of the street of the city 

- On either side is "the tree of life" 

whose leaves "are for the healing of the nations" 

- No more curse will be found there 

- And "they will see his face"! 

cf. Adam/Eve, who "saw" him from time to time, 
and Moses, who could not behold his face 

- Finally, the first day of creation is reversed: 

- not day and night, but only light (cf. Zech 14:7) 


> And all of this is brought to its consummation by the coming of the One who said: 

1, Jesus, have sent my angel to give you this testimony for the churches. I am the Root and the 
Offspring of David, and the bright Morning Star." 

The Spirit and the bride say "Come!” And let those who hear say, "Come!" Whoever is thirsty, let 
them come, and whoever wishes, let them take the free gift of the water of life" 

AMEN, Come Lord Jesus! 



